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PREFACE. 


Ir it be urged that an account of the life and 
works of one who has been dead for sixty years 
is overlate, the answer is that the immortality 
of John Jorrocks extends to his creator; and 
while the popularity of Jorrocks endures, in- 
terest in the writer who gave him birth also 
endures. 

No adequate account of Robert Smith Surtees’ 
life and work has ever been published. The 
brief summary of his career in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ is based upon a few 
pages prefixed to the 1869 edition of ‘ Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts and Jollities, and the slight obituary 
notice given in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ of 
1864. 

The fact is easily explained. The novelist was 
reticent, even with the members of his own 
family, concerning whatever literary work he 
had in hand; hence none at Hamsterley Hall 
could have been aware that during the last 
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months of his life he was engaged in writing a 
book to be entitled ‘Sporting and Social Re- 
collections,’ which, as appears from his papers, 
he proposed to publish under his own name, 
thus laying aside the anonymity he had thereto- 
fore preserved. - The fruit of these unfinished 
labours escaped the: notice of those who stored 
away the mass of papers he left, and when these 
were examined the reason for failure to recog- 
nise their nature was apparent. Surtees was an 
exceedingly active and painstaking Justice of 
the Peace; it was his practice to take copious 
notes of the cases that came before him on the 
Bench, and these he never destroyed. Such 
notes were written on sheets of thin blue paper 
10” by 8”, and he used the same stationery for 
his literary work. Large quantities of these 
legal memoranda were put aside, and sub- 
merged among them I found the rough notes, 
identical in appearance, for ‘ Sporting and Social 
Recollections.’ 

Some of these rough drafts must have been 
lost. It is evident that Surtees had written 
something relating to his early life; the open- 
ing sentence of his account of Mr Birkett’s school 
clearly indicates that this continues a record. 
All the MSS. are incomplete; numerous sheets 
bear nothing save a few words which mani- 
festly were to serve as reminders or “‘ key-notes ” ; 
others break off abruptly, the sentence unfinished ; 
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in others again are blanks, left until the writer’s 
memory should enable him to fill in place-name, 
proper name, or date. Comparison of these 
manuscripts with the MS. of ‘ Mr Facey Romford’s 
Hounds,’ a specimen page of which is given in 
facsimile facing page 114, sufficiently proves that 
the matter now placed before the reader would 
have undergone revision and addition ; but any- 
thing from the hand of an author whose popu- 
larity has if anything increased of recent years 
must be of interest; and there can be no ques- 
tion concerning the propriety of publishing these | 
papers. 

Where the author’s meaning is doubtful words 
have been inserted in brackets; otherwise’ the 
MSS. are printed as Surtees left them. 

Indiscretion is the better part of biography— 
and autobiography—nowadays: that merit is 
absent from this book. The originals of many 
of Surtees’ characters might be identified, but 
as the immediate descendants of these are 
living, it has been thought well to refrain. 

It is needless to dwell on the feelings inspired 
by these papers and letters. It was impossible 
without a quickening of the pulse to handle 
manuscripts which had been seen by no eye 
but that of Surtees himself, to turn over the 
manuscript of ‘ Facey Romford,’ to make notes 
at Surtees’ own desk. ‘These were privileges 
lovers of Jorrocks will envy. 
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Robert Smith Surtees. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


THE Surtees family is one of very high antiquity. 
Robert Surtees, the antiquary and historian, to 
perpetuate whose labours the Surtees Society 
was founded, devoted time and trouble to the 
task of elucidating the pedigree, and has left it 
on record that “the earliest reliable date from 
which the stock can be traced is about the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century.” Those inter- 
ested may be referred to Mr George Neasham’s 
‘History and Biography of West Durham,’ 
Part V., 1883. For present purposes it will 
suffice to say that the branch of the family 
to which the novelist belonged lived at Milkwell 
Burn, a few miles from Newcastle, from the 
time of Charles II. until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. In 1810, Robert, grand- 
father of the creator of Jorrocks, purchased 
Hamsterley Hall and the adjoining property to 
A 
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add to the already extensive estates he had 
inherited from his forebears. ` 

Hamsterley Hall was built in the seventeenth 
century. The property had belonged to the 
Swinburne family, and the original house was 
small. The site chosen by the Swinburne of 
that day is very beautiful—on the edge of a 
heavily-timbered glen, or gill, as north-country 
speech has it, overlooking also a bold sweep of 
land, which forms the park. Selected without 
doubt for its beauty, the site was happily chosen 
for another reason: few mines had been opened 
in those days, and the presence of this defiling 
industry would not have influenced the builder. 
It has proved, however, that the locality over- 
lies a ‘“‘fault’? in the coal measures; hence, 
though the spot is surrounded by pit-heads, 
this region of wooded hill and vale remains to 
prove the loveliness of the country before the 
miner laid his disfiguring hand upon it. There 
are pit-heads within two miles or less, but these 
are hidden from the Hall by the steep undula- 
tions of the land. There is also a pit-head on 
the ridge of a hill some three miles away; but 
Robert Surtees took measures to veil this blemish 
on the landscape by planting what has long been 
an effective screen of trees. 

Additions have been made to the original 
building at various times. The initials of a 
member of the Swinburne family, with the date 
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1769 on rain-water heads, show his improve- 
ments, and Robert Surtees made others. The 
result is a charming house worthy of its sur- 
roundings. One of Robert Smith Surtees’ im- 
provements is “ Handley Cross” bridge, which 
carries the avenue over the little River Pont. 
It owes its name to the fact that it was built 
out of the proceeds of the book. 

Robert Smith was reared in the atmosphere 
and tradition of sport. His great-grandfather 
and grandfather had kept hounds, the latter 
hunting country that marched with the territory 
hunted by Mr Ralph Lambton ; his father kept 
both foxhounds and harriers, one pack at Ham- 
sterley, where the kennels remain, though fallen 
into disrepair, the other at Milkwell Burn House, 
two miles away. Under the circumstances it 
would have been strange had Surtees not dis- 
played the love of sport that distinguished 
him. 

Of his childhood we know nothing. His 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Surtees, who was eigh- 
teen years of age at the time of his death, was 
the last survivor of those who possessed know- 
ledge derived from his own lips, and she died 
in 1915. Surtees has left his own account of 
schooldays at Ovingham; to this can only be 
added the bare fact, gleaned from the registers 
which the Rev. R. D. Budworth has been kind 
enough to search, that after the summer holi- 
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days of 1818 the boy was sent to the Durham 
Grammar School, and remained there till the 
following year. He was somewhat delicate, and 
this no doubt explains why, in those days of 
difficult travel, he was not sent to a distant 
public school. 

If he wrote anything ‘concerning his doings 
during the three years 1819-221 the MS. has 
been lost; and the next glimpse we obtain of 
him is through the records of the Law Society, 
which show that on 22nd April 1822 he was 
articled to Mr Robert Anthony Purvis, a leading 
solicitor of Newcastle. It may be that he spent 
the intervening years in the office of Mr Purvis 
before he was articled, but as to this nothing 
can be ascertained. He did not complete his 
full term of five years with that gentleman ; the 
Law Society’s records show that on 17th May 
1825 he was “further articled” to Mr William 
Bell of Bow Churchyard. 

Before he takes up the tale for himself, a few 
words may be said here to supplement his state- 
ment that many devices were set afoot to put 
down the nuisance of the first steam-engine. 
This can be done from the family papers. 

This ancestral steam-engine was constructed 
by William Hedley in 1813 to replace horse- 
draught at the Wylam Colliery ; and about the 


1 The lists of graduates at Oxford and Cambridge do not include 
his name, and he was not at Durham University. 
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time of which Surtees writes, 1814, a case for 
counsel’s opinion was submitted on behalf of 
the reigning Duke of Northumberland. The 
owner of that engine, “which is placed on a 
frame resembling that of a coal-waggon,” had 
wayleaves over the Duke’s lands, and His Grace 
objected to the innovation. 

The man of law, having considered the point, 
made answer that it did not appear to him that 
any objection could be taken to this offensive 
novelty on the terms of the wayleaves lease or 
agreement itself; “but I think the use of such 
an engine may be deemed a nuisance to A. 
(2.e., the Duke) if the smoke and noise so occa- 
sioned and the distance of the house of A. render 
his habitation unhealthy or uncomfortable. But 
this must depend entirely upon the quantity 
of smoke and noise so occasioned, and the 
distance of the house of A. from the waggon- 
way.” 

As Alnwick Castle, the Duke’s abode, was 
some miles from the waggon-way, the engine 
could not on this ground be considered a nuis- 
ance to His Grace; but the legal gentleman 
thoughtfully added a postscript to the effect that 
if the thing “ disturbs the cattle grazing on the 
lands adjacent to the waggon-way so as to 
injure them with regard to their feeding, I 
think it may be regarded as a nuisance.” Appa- 
rently it could not be shown that the cattle 
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did suffer from the innovation, and the Duke 
was obliged to let the matter rest. 

A month later, however, another landowner 
sought to make an end of that steam-engine. 
He had a stronger case, inasmuch as his dwell- 
ing stood within two-thirds of a mile of the 
waggon-way, but ‘he too~failed in his public- — 
spirited endeavour to put it down. Mr Losh, 
brother of the county court judge of Northum- 
berland, advised that the injury done was 
scarcely sufficient to justify an action for dam- 
ages; and “unless some actual injury to the 
health or personal security of the neighbours or 
passengers can be proved, I do not think an 
indictment for a public nuisance would be suc- 
cessful.” 

Whether these were the specific devices to 
which Surtees refers cannot be said. But it is 
interesting to have this sidelight on the attitude 
of our grandfathers towards the first of loco- 
motives, and compare it with our own towards 
the first motors. 


a ee 


SURTEES’ MANUSCRIPTS. 


LB 
SCHOOLDAYS. 


I was then at school at the village of Ovingham,}! 
on the north bank of the Tyne, in the county of 
Northumberland. If the railway traveller be- 
tween Newcastle and Carlisle will cast his eye 
from the Prudhoe Station across the river, he 
will see a long low stone house, greyish-white 
in my day but now blue, a little to the west 
of the church-tower. Here formerly many of 
the aristocracy of the north received the rudi- 
ments of their education. Many of the Loraines, 
all the Blacketts of Wylam, were there; the 
Allgoods of Nunwich were there ; Robert Ingham, 
M.P. for South Shields, was there ; John Hodgson 
Hinde, who so ably represented Newcastle-on- 
Tyne for so many years in Parliament, was 

1 Oyingham is about 7 miles from Hamsterley Hall. The district 


referred to was not in the ’sixties scarred by mine slag-heaps as it is 
at the present day. 
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there ; his brother, Richard Hodgson, long M.P. 
for Berwick, now for Tynemouth, was there. 

The school was kept by the Rev. James Bir- 
kett, who combined the business of schoolmaster 
with that of gardener, farmer, and walking-stick 
maker. He had the most ludicrous propensity 
for making and hoarding up walking-sticks that 
ever was heard of. He could not see or hear 
of a promising sapling but he would be at it, 
and, having converted it into a walking-stick, 
would add it to his already redundant collec- 
tion. Every garret and spare place about the 
house was full of them; they must have been 
counted by thousands, and he wouldn’t give 
one away if it was ever so. I firmly believe 
he thought he was amassing a fortune for his 
successors therewith. 

In the farming line he had a famous breed 
of cream-coloured horses that he was always 
talking of selling to the King, but I don’t know 
that he ever accomplished his object. The 
south-country dealers used to come and look 
at them and drink his rum and milk—a beverage 
of which he was particularly fond,—but I think 
in all probability he would be too high-minded 
in his price when it came to the point. Never- 
theless, they were fine showy animals, high- 
crested, with flowing manes and tails, being 
much the sort of horses still used in the State 
coach. He had a cream-coloured mare, too, 
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with a black mane and tail, on which he would 
sometimes turn out when the hounds met at 
Horseley Wood, and insinuate on his return 
that he could have beaten all their heads off 
if the fox had only got away. 

His gooseberries were capital—the small red 
prickly sort, so much better than the great, 
coarse, tasteless things that modern competition 
has engendered. And this leads me to speak 
of the pound [school ?] fare. 

It was a primitive establishment, and for the 
benefit of posterity I will describe the arrange- 
ments. There were two good-sized bedrooms, 
each holding about eight beds, into which the 
boys were divided without much discrimination. 
The beds had white counterpanes, which, how- 
ever, only appeared on high days when com- 
pany were coming, those in ordinary wear being 
of the more serviceable colours of drab and green 
—drab on one side and green on the other. That, 
however, I believe, is an arrangement not alto- 
gether peculiar to my day. 

Well, then, we used to rise at seven or eight 
o'clock in the morning, according to the season 
of the year, and proceed to a little washing- 
room adjoining, and common to both apartments, 
in which were four basins and four roller-towels 
against the wall. There were no jugs and no 
convenience for changing the water, so the last- 
comer had it anything but pure. The insoluble 
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soap was like a square of ivory, it was so hard 
and slippery. The ablutions, such as they 
were, had to be performed with one’s hands 
—sponges, tooth-brushes, nail-brushes, anything 
of that sort being considered superfluous. Such 
a thing as a looking-glass was altogether un- 
thought of; each boy had.to take his appear- 
ance on credit. . 

Dressed and downstairs, the ceremony of 
breakfast commenced. Not that there was much 
ceremony, for it was quite in the rough—no 
table-cloth, no knives, no forks, no cups and 
saucers, no nothing in the crockery way. A 
large bread-basket full of knotches and hunches 
of brown bread, together with a tin pot full of 
milk for each boy, having been duly deposited 
on a dresser, the school formed in single file 
and marched past, each boy appropriating as 
much bread as he thought he could consume, 
and a can of milk. With these they returned 
to their places at the desks in the schoolroom. 

Supper was an exact repetition of breakfast, 
save that occasionally, as a great treat, we had 
beer and leathery cheese, or roast potatoes and 
dripping, fare at which servants of the present 
day would turn up their noses, and think them- 
selves dreadfully ill-used if it were offered 
them. 

Dinner was a more sumptuous meal, being 
served in the master’s parlour, where there 
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was both a cloth to the table and a carpet to 
the flagged floor. Grace being said, pudding 
came before meat, and generally consisted of 
very long slimey roll pudding made of the afore- 
said gooseberries, but wherein jam played a 
very subordinate part to the paste; or apple 
dumplings, the apples the produce of the orchard ; 
or “‘ spice puddings,” as they were called, wherein 
the currants were few and far between—one or 
other of these delicacies being duly discussed 
before the meat, which was generally a round 
of home-fed beef, over whose merits old Birkett 
used to deliver an exordium as he stood and 
carved it. Beer was the beverage. 

But the outdoor confectionery department of 
the place was the most curious. This indeed 
was a monopoly of an aged couple named John- 
son, who kept a tramp or beggar lodging-house, 
consisting of a red-tiled, ceilingless, mud-floored, 
open-chimneyed, one-roomed cottage, whose dim 
solitary window displayed a very scanty stock 
of inferior gingerbread, and what would now 
be thought most repulsive-looking sweets. But 
boys are strong of stomach, and will eat almost 
anything rather than not buy at all. 

Moreover, Malley, for such was the lady’s name, 
was what in the enlarged language of the present 
day would be called a manufacturer; for out 
of a pound or two of coarse brown sugar and 
some butter boiled together, she made a com- 
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pound called “ bullets,” which sold uncommonly 
well at four a penny. 

Though Jack Johnson kept no books—indeed 
he couldn’t write—he nevertheless gave tick, the 
debt being recorded by sundry chalk-marks on 
his black oak press, a penny being represented 
by a single upright stroke; six of which were 
replaced by a round O, which in its turn was 
converted into a shilling by a cross through the 
middle. 

Jack kept a cuddy—nobody could tell the 
reason why, for his trips to Newcastle for stock 
were singularly few, and the carrier would have 
brought him all he wanted for a mere trifle. 
But it was Jack’s pleasure to keep a cuddy, 
and, not liking to buy fodder, he used abso- 
lutely to go about the lanes in summer clipping 
grass for hay with a pair of scissors. 

The first locomotive engine was to be seen 
in my early days, puffing and blowing and strain- 
ing itself on the Wylam Colliery waggon-way 
down to the village of Newburn. I perfectly 
remember its black ugly features and discordant 
noises; the thing was considered a great nuis- 
ance, and many were the devices set afoot to 
put it down. 


Passing through Darlington I saw several 
coaches that travel on the rail roads. They 
are drawn by one horse, the resistance being 
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trifling; these coaches have a box at each end 
for reasons that are obvious, and their dirty 
appearance seemed well adapted to the pas- 
sengers who travel in them. 


if. 
LONDON AND BRIGHTON IN GEORGE IV.’S TIME. 


In the genial spring of 1825 I first went to 
London, a very different place then from the 
London of the present day. I travelled up 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne by the old Highflyer 
coach, to catch which at eight o’clock in the 
morning I had to leave Hamsterley between 
five and six. Then, by a steady persevering grind 
continued throughout all that day, all that 
night, and all the following day, we reached 
the dismal White Horse in Fetter Lane at eight 
that night. The fare was £6 inside, and it was 
considered very fine travelling. 

From Newcastle to York the journey was 
along the road lying over the high hilltops, 
and the vehicle was often drawn by very inferior 
horses. But after York, where the passengers 
dined, there was a visible improvement: the 
horses were better, the harness cleaner and 
brighter, and the now somewhat stylish coach- 
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man would occasionally spring his team into a 
canter. At Biggleswade, about fifty miles from 
London, however, I remember there was a 
steady old gentleman called Bates who drove 
his own horses, and was uncommonly careful 
of them. He wore a coat of Lincoln green and 
a broad-brimmed hat, andstook his own time. 
He was evidently an important personage, for 
the coach dined him, and somebody ventured 
to suggest a little more pace. His response 
was to go rather more slowly; he wasn’t a 
man to be dictated to. The coach entered 
London by the long continuous town of Totten- 
ham, and the last change of horses, I remember, 
had their heads decorated with hollyhocks ; 
they were a capital team, and in beautiful con- 
dition. It was an imposing entry into London, 
for after the villa and semi-detached villa scenery 
of the suburbs, with innumerable gigs and one- 
horse vehicles, the coach took its way right 
through the heart of the city past the Exchange, 
the Bank of England, the Mansion House, and 
St Paul’s, so on down Snow Hill, up Holborn 
Hill to the aforesaid White Horse in Fetter 
Lane. 

Luckless indeed was the passenger who had 
to stay at the White Horse; but the coaching 
inns were all alike in those days. The Bull and 
Mouth (now the Queen’s), the Saracen’s Head, 
the Bolt in Tun, the Blue Boar, the Golden 
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Cross, with their outside galleries, make very 
pleasing pictures to look at, but their inside 
accommodation and provision were about as 
wretched and uncomfortable as could be. Any- 
thing was thought good enough for a stage-coach 
passenger. 

London, though perhaps scarcely more than 
half the size it is now, was more imposing, being 
more concentrated. You had all the great 
people there without the little ones. Hyde 
Park was a magnificent sight, especially on a 
Sunday. The fashionable drive was between 

and Cumberland Gate, 
though the greater crush was between 
and Grosvenor Gate. 

There was more walking—promenading, rather 
—in Kensington Gardens than Hyde Park. The 
magnates of the land having shown their equip- 
ages would afterwards show themselves in the 
Gardens, where on a fine Sunday the beauty 
and brilliance of the scene could not be sur- 
passed. The spreading boughs of tall elms on 
either side of the South Walk, almost meeting 
overhead, formed a perfect canopy, under which 
the rank and fashion used to promenade on the 
smooth turf. Soldiers and liveried servants were 
not admitted, nor indeed any one whose ap- 
pearance the gate-keepers did not consider re- 
spectable. None of the great unwashed were to 
be seen in the Park in those days. 
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Many of my readers, I daresay, will not be 
aware that we are indebted to the late cele- 
brated Count D’Orsay for the change that has 
taken place in our Sunday. When the Count, 
after a short but brilliant career, was about to 
retire to the seclusion of Gore House, some one 
asked him how he would do when bereft of his 
establishment: “Oh, by my vord,’ he said, 
“ I vill set up de handsomest ombrella in London 
and valk!” And Sunday being the only day 
on which he could conveniently take his exercise 
without molestation from the bailiffs, he set the 
easily-followed fashion of walking, which remains. 

The year 18251 was memorable in the City 
of London, being the great Bubble Year, when 
so many banks failed and so many preposterous 
schemes were broached. The railway mania 2 
was bad enough, but being all directed to one 
object, and that a legitimate one, presented 
nothing like the insanity of 1825. 


The winter of 1829 brought me to Brighton, 
difficult to recognise in the Brighton of to-day. 
Both were good in their way, though if I had 
my choice between the Brighton of the ’twenties 
and the Brighton of the present time I should 
certainly prefer the latter. 


1 Numerous “ Bubbles” companies were floated in 1824-25, in- 
volving thousands of individuals in loss or ruin. During the winter 
1825-26 no fewer than 770 banks stopped payment. 

2 At its height October 1847. 
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In the first place, the Brighton I first knew 
was exclusive. If you didn’t belong to the 
“Set”? you couldn’t get in. Now there are so 
many sets thatthe deuce is in it if a man doesn’t 
‘light on his legs in some of them. In the ’twenties 
there were branch Almacks at our watering- 
places and fashionable resorts, and if a man was 
not on a lady patroness’s list there were no 
public town balls to fall back upon. When I 
first knew the place, Brighton had a local officer 
it is now without; and it has now a local officer 
it was then without—namely, a Master of Cere- 
monies and a Chief Magistrate. Formerly the 
Great Unpaid did the police business gratis and 
the M.C. was paid. Now the magistrate is paid 
and the M.C. (when they happen to have one) 
acts gratis. 

Captain Eld long held the honourable office 
of Arbiter Hlegantiarum, as the newspapers used 
to designate the office; and his chief duty 
seemed to be watching the various coaches as 
they entered Brighton, running the new-comers 
to ground at their hotels or lodgings, and then 
digging them out, as it were, with a highly- 
glazed card, which bore the talismanical name 
“Captain Eld, M.C.,” printed on it. There 
were two public reading and raffling libraries— 
one at the lower end of the Marine Parade, where 

now is; the other on the Old 
Steyne, where the electric telegraph office now 
B 
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stands—and at each lay a large red-backed book 
devoted to the receipt of subscriptions to the 
Captain’s emoluments. In these books the re- 
cipients of the aforesaid cards were expected to 
enter their names and addresses, with the much 
more interesting addition of One,.one, opposite. 
They were then entitled te get what they could | 
for their guinea, which might be briefly described 
by the little word “ Nil.” 

It was pleasant to see the Captain trotting 
about—first after the coaches, then shedding 
his cards, and anon watching the results at the 
libraries. As nobody worth his salt would be 
introduced by a stranger, even though he had 
M.C. on his card, it is clear that the duty of the 
Master of Ceremonies would consist in keeping 
the peace, which the police magistrates do quite 
as well at the Town Hall. Thus the office ex- 
pired with the gallant Captain Eld. 

In those days there was a superstition that 
carriages lost their varnish and horses their 
condition by coming to Brighton; hence there 
were very few private vehicles to be seen, the 
great people disporting themselves in single- 
pony flies, driven by a boy postilion after the 
manner now to be seen at Scarborough. Hack 
horses were few; hack hunters were not; and 
the place of the existing magnificent array of 
riding-masters was occupied by men dressed in 
the antediluvian style of George III.—blue coat 
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with bright buttons, yellow leathers, and Hessian 
boots,—who bumped the rising generation back- 
wards and forwards on very shaggy ponies. 

The York, the Albion, the Ship, and the 
Gloucester were the principal hotels. The sea 
dashed against the front windows of the Albion, 
for there was then no roadway in front, and Pool 
Valley, like the isthmus of Suez, was the only 
link between the two ends of the town. 


The Duke was a very tall man—-six feet three 
at least—and, of course, used to dance with all 
the little girls in the room. There used to be 
a very pretty little one who, from her usually 
dressing in red and being much in request in 
the dancing way, was called the “little red 
rover,” after a then celebrated racehorse. Still 
none of the little girls could reach as high as 
his heart, and His Grace died a bachelor after all. 


Coaching was then at its zenith. “In the 
summer of 1831,” says ‘Dashwood’ in the 
‘New Sporting Magazine’ (vol. ii., p. 121), “there 
were forty-six coaches a day between London 
and Brighton—twenty-three up and the same 
number down,—each charging as nearly 12s. a 
head as they could get. Stevenson and Sir Vin- 
cent Cotton drove The Age; and Mr Charles 
Jones, brother to Sir Tyrwhitt Jones, Mr Robert 
Brackenbury, a member of the old Lincolnshire 
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family, were on some of the other coaches. The 
Age used to be the lion of the road, and there 
was always a crowd to see her start both from 
Brighton and London. She was a dark coach 
picked out with red, and very plain in her letter- 
ing. ‘THE AGE,’ with the words ‘From 
Brighton To LONDON,’ and the names of the 
proprietors in very small letters below the 
windows, were all she bore to distinguish her 
—no ‘Swan With Two Necks,’ ‘Bull And 
Mouth,’ or other advertising adjuncts.” 

They used to tell a story of a Frenchman 
who had booked a seat by coach from the City 
to Dover refusing to ride behind because the word 
“ Cheapside ” was in great gilt letters on the back ; 
and monsieur said he had paid best price, and 
was not going to sit on the cheap side. 

The fare from London to Brighton used to 
be 12s. outside and £1 inside, and what you 
pleased to the driver in addition. Gentlemen 
very frequently drove stage-coaches at this period, 
as no doubt every one knows. I was once travel- 
ling down with a friend who had been at Eton 
with Stevenson, and he was rather puzzled what 
to do in the matter of tipping. I told him that 
if an Etonian chose to take a coachman’s place 
he must take a coachman’s fare, and my friend, 
adopting this point of view, tendered the cus- 
tomary half-crown, which was politely [accepted?]. 

That custom of tipping made travel very un- 
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comfortable, for though in theory the payment 
was optional, in practice it was quite the k 
verse, and one never knew how much to give, 
the amount expected varying according to the 
style of vehicle, and that varied as greatly as 
the kind of country through which one passed. 
A Yorkshire clown, who perhaps cleaned his own 
horses, could not expect to be paid on the same 
scale as a Stevenson or Sir Vincent Cotton. 

These two were Cambridge men, and I should 
think much about the same year. They were 
very different. Stevenson was a tall, thin, 
gentlemanly-looking man, who dressed in light 
and gay colours—blue coat with bright buttons, 
and white cord trousers,—and though quite the 
coachman, did not think it necessary to adopt 
a coachman’s language and manners. Sir Vin- 
cent Cotton was rather the other way: he 
affected the coachman, and slanged like one. 
We had a very good portrait of him in the ‘ New 
Sporting Magazine.’ Stevenson died quite a 
young man, at about the time of which I am 
writing. He hurt one of his legs getting up or 
descending from his coach-box, and the injury, 
being neglected, it mortified, death ensuing. It 
was the more melancholy, as he had just married 
a young lady of, if I recollect rightly, a good 
family in Essex. 

Notwithstanding all its good loading and hand- 
some tips, The Age proved a great loser during 
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its existence. It is seldom that amateurs can 
compete successfully with professionals in any 
calling. There are always some little pulls the 
latter have and the former know nothing about. 

We have now arrived at the period the far- 
sighted John Cressel anticipated in 1672,1 when 
he thought the then newly-established stage- 
coaches would draw the country families to 
London, to the neglect of their duties at hall 
and manor. Everybody goes to London nowa- 
days. 


II. 


BRIGHTON CHARACTERS AND HUNTING. 
a 

A Mrs Russell, who used to hunt at Brighton 
in those days, dressed in rather a peculiar style. 
She wore a black beaver bonnet, a scarlet waist, 
and sky-blue skirt ; consequently she was pretty 
conspicuous wherever she might be. Her hus- 
band, if she had one, did not hunt, and she 
used to come out attended by Mr Robert Bracken- 
bury, commonly called Bob Brackenbury, of 
whom I have made mention in connection with 
coaching. He piloted her along in very good 
style, never letting her stop to examine a place 


1 “Copy of a Printed Letter from J. C(ressell) to a Postmaster 
in the Country with Directions for the Management of his Designe 
for Putting down Stage Coaches.” 1672. 
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till she was afraid to ride at it. ‘ Nothing of a 
place!” Bob used to exclaim, going over it 
himself. She used to mount Bob, but one day 
they differed about something, and Bob was 
unhorsed. Whereupon he set up a pair of thick 
shoes and went out on foot, beating the field 
one day from the Dyke down into the Sussex 
Weald; whereupon the lady, finding she could 
not make much of a fight without him, rein- 
stated Bob in the saddle. Mr Brackenbury was 
a capital sportsman. 

Long Wellesley, afterwards Earl of Morning- 
ton, was at Brighton that winter. He was the 
gentleman who enunciated the notable doctrine 
that no one could live like a gentleman in Eng- 
land on less than fifty thousand a year, and 
certainly he was as well qualified to spend that 
sum as any man I ever saw. Still, he had un- 
deniably good taste—better, I think, than Count 
D’Orsay ; and everything about Mr Wellesley 
‘was in excellent keeping. He dressed well, and 
had a capital cook. 

I saw him come forward on the hustings at 
Chelmsford when he contested the county of 
Essex against Sir John Tyrrell and Mr, after- 
wards Lord, Western; and, alluding to the 
then recent proceedings before Lord Eldon in 
the Court of Chancery respecting the custody of 
his children, he introduced himself to the electors, 
exclaiming with extended arms and much general 
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gesticulation: “I am that Long Wellesley of 
whom you have all heard so much!” 

On that occasion he was handled by the cele- 
brated Daniel Whittle Harvey, then M.P. for 
Colchester, afterwards Chief Commissioner of 
Police for the City of London. -Mr Harvey, 
who was one of the most eloquent men of the 
day, did Mr Wellesley good service at that 
election, for the latter generally turned husky 
after he had gone fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and then Mr Harvey would take up the running, 
when his tall gentlemanly figure and soft musical 
voice always put them into a good humour, if 
it did not add to the number of Mr Wellesley’s 
votes. Harvey was a hard hitter notwithstand- 
ing his gentle manner. 

Mr Wellesley used to hunt; indeed he was on 
familiar ground at Brighton, for in early life he 
had been a pupil of the celebrated Dr Hoskens 
of Rottingdean, a few miles along the coast to 
the east, who was long master of the Lewes and 
Brookside Harriers. The doctor, as Mr Wellesley 
said, used to teach the young idea how to hunt 
as well as shoot, for he had an old rough pony 
on which one or other of the boys used to scramble 
after the hounds three days a week. The doctor 
was about eighty at the time of which I write, 
and used still to hunt three days a week with 
the Brookside, and take an occasional day with 
the foxhounds. 
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He seemed to retain a lively recollection of 
his old thirty-years-back pupil, Wellesley, for 
one day, after a good gallop about Newmarket 
Hill we were separating to go home, Mr Welles- 
ley said to him on shaking hands at parting, 
“Pve felt your hand elsewhere before to-day, 
doctor!” “ Ah, my boy,” replied the vener- 
able gentleman, shaking his grey head at his 
quondam pupil, “I wish it had done you any 
good.” : 

The Brookside Harriers have always been a 
distinguished pack, and perhaps were never in 
greater repute than they are at the present 
moment, under the able mastership of Mr Saxby, 
who hunts them himself. I know nothing more 
beautiful than a run on those springy downs on 
a fine sunny day. Still, hunting on those downs 
has its drawbacks. I was out with the Brighton 
Harriers at Thunders Barrow the day Chichester 
Cathedral spire was blown down, and got such 
a ducking before I could find shelter as I never 
had in my life. 

Nimrod, writing in 1824, describes a splendid 
run he had with these hounds—the best half- 
crown’s worth he ever purchased in his life. 
The bill of fare, he says, announced a buck 
as the hero of the day, but by some magic spell 
the buck was metamorphosed into a doe, a 
vixen, and a brace of jack hares. There were. 
at least a thousand persons, horse and foot, 
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assembled to see the performance, though whether 
they all had to pay the half-crown Nimrod does 
not state. The doe, however, wouldn’t run, 
and was returned to her carriage. The fox, 
after half an hour’s run, was saved in a brook 
with the hounds close to his brush; and the 
two hares afforded excellent runs, each, singular 
to relate, taking across the celebrated Devil’s 
Dyke. The Dyke is a steep natural ravine at 
the back of a hill overlooking the Weald of Sussex, 
and the exploit of riding down it used to be the 
perquisite of the little Captain Bridges, late of 
Chessington, near Kingston, of driving fame. 
Nimrod, however, says that no less than three 
gentlemen went down it on this occasion; the 
captain, however, I believe, galloped, whereas 
the other two skated. Indeed a man who was 
present at the performance told Nimrod that 
he himself had offered for the trifling wager of 
ten guineas to ride down the Dyke and leap 
three sheep-hurdles in his progress—a feat that 
would have eclipsed the captain’s. He must 
either have been very short of money or very 
desirous of breaking his neck. 

Captain Bridges was a character of a some- 
what bygone type. There are still living many 
who will remember his eccentric equipage and 
costume, both in Hyde Park and in the hunting- 
field. He drove tandem, with a bulldog seated 
between his legs; and as if that did not make 
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him conspicuous enough, he used to array him- 
self in all the colours of the rainbow—green 
undercoat with bright buttons, white upper 
coat (upper “Benjamins, they were called in 
those days) with large platter-like mother-o’- 
pearl buttons, a buff vest, with a profusion of 
coloured ties—red, yellow, and blue—ranged 
down the chest, white cord breeches and top- 
boots, buckskin gloves, and a “punt” hat 
cocked knowingly on one side. 

His dress in the hunting-field was still more 
eccentric, consisting of a black jockey (not 
hunting) cap, a scarlet frock-coat lined with 
yellow serge, large mother-o’-pearl buttons with 
sporting emblematical designs engraved thereon 
in black, yellow-ochre coloured breeches and 
brown topboots ; round his neck, or rather down 
his chest, were the usual parti-coloured kerchiefs 
he affected. Captain Bridges had formerly been 
in the 4th Dragoons, but he did not retain much 
the appearance of a soldier. 

Returning to the Brighton Harriers: they 
were not quite so promiscuous in their venery 
when I first knew them as they were in Nim- 
rod’s time, confining themselves solely to the 
pursuit of the hare; but they had a humorous 
way of chronicling each day’s sport in one of 
the Brighton papers of the day, detailing all 
the circumbendibus of the chase with the results 
(“ captures or escapes,” the writer called them, 
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as if he were a sheriff’s officer) in most glowing 
and eulogistic language. This addendum to the 
fun has been discontinued, and the pack, under 
the able guidance of Mr Willard, shows very 
excellent sport. 

The Devil’s Dyke is one of the meets of the 
South Down Foxhounds, aiid it is singular to 
observe (and might disarm the prejudice of 
some masters of foxhounds against harriers) 
how, notwithstanding the constant disturbance 
of the Dyke country by the Brighton Harriers, 
there are still always plenty of foxes to be found 
when the South Down hounds come. The 
Dyke is a short five miles from Brighton, along 
a road rather rough for carriages, but the scenery 
on a fine day amply repays any little incon- 
venience. The eye ranges over a vast extent of 
richly-wooded country, terminating with the 
Hampshire hills on one side and the Kentish 
and Surrey hills on the other. Just below the 
Dyke is the pretty village of Paynings; hard 
by another meet of the South Down Foxhounds, 
the flying character of whose foxes was indicated 
the last time I was there by a publican who 
pulled up his cart at the “ crossways,” and, 
unyoking his horse, proceeded: to retail his 
ale and other beverages to the field. And 
if we passed that cart once, we passed it 
twenty times in the course of the day, and 
finally finished pretty much about where we 
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began. The publican stayed there all the 
time. 

On the Dyke hill, whence by the way a capital 
view of a Weald hunt may be obtained, stands 
the Dyke Inn—a sort of preventive-service- 
looking station of an hostelry, with stabling 
and other accommodation for refreshment or 
picnicing. Here, too, they keep a gipsy to 
tell the ladies’ fortunes, and hard by is a deserted 
sort of garden, in which an Oxfordshire sports- 
man has lately placed a monument to the memory 
of an old horse buried there, which monument 
details the deceased’s numerous exploits in the 
hunting-field. 

The Downs hunting is peculiar. The mists 
or fogs sometimes hang densely about the hills 
after leaving the low grounds, enveloping the 
sportsmen in unexpected clouds. They may 
ride and ride to the music of the hounds with- 
out seeing them. I remember a run of this 
sort with Colonel Wyndham from Applesham 
gorse over the Downs in the season of which I 
am speaking (1829), as hard as hounds could go, 
in which nobody ever saw anything save in- 
distinct mythical-looking horsemen flying through 
the fog, until the hounds killed their fox down in 
the clear atmosphere of the valley below. 

The colonel had a peculiar method of control- 
ling his pack, the like of which I have never 
seen before and have never seen since. This 
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was a whistling huntsman, who whistled to his 
hounds instead of cheering them. This hunts- 
man, named Arbor or Arber, was accounted a 
first-rate man. At first the change was very 
singular, but one soon got used to it. Still, there 
is nothing like the human voice divine in the 
hunting-field. S 

The above-mentioned run was chiefly downhill, 
but these hounds had an uphill breather with 
the same sort of obstacle to contend against 
later in the same year. A Toddington fox had 
beat them in February, and about the middle of 
April the colonel brought back his pack from 
the Singleton to the Findon kennels to see if 
they could not be upsides with him. They soon 
found either their old friend or a fox that did 
quite as well; he, seeing perhaps what was 
hanging about, took right up one of the Mont 
Blanes of the country called Truleigh Hill, into 
the midst of one of the densest fogs that ever 
was seen. He ran in this fog for a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes, to the great dismay of 
the panting sportsmen who followed hounds up 
the steep into the fog. But though he thus 
shook off the horsemen, he could not so easily 
get rid of the hounds, who, running him with 
the burning scent peculiar to mists, forced him 
downhill into the cloudless Weald, where they 
killed him after an hour and twenty minutes, 
close to the well-known cover of Newtimber 
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Holt. There were very few up at the finish, 
many having ridden on speculation—one detach- 
ment to Erringham, another to Cock-a-roost 
Hill, a third returning to Toddington in the 
hope of the fox coming back,—with nobody 
knows how many lost in the fog. 

Hunting was pretty much then what it is now 
—the East Sussex under Mr Charles Craven on 
one side, Colonel Wyndham—now Lord Lecon- 
field—on the other, with the Brighton and 
Brookside Harriers at the people’s backdoors. 
The East Sussex, to be sure, have changed 
their names since then, and taken that of the 
South Down.? 

There was a very amusing man at Brighton 
that winter, Baron Gablenz—a native, I believe, 
of Saxony,—who came to England with the 
honestly-avowed intention of marrying an heiress, 
and very indefatigable he was in the pursuit. 
You had nothing to do but tell the Baron that 
so-and-so had money and he would be at her 
in a moment. Being told that a young lady 
had ten thousand pounds, he jumped to the 
wrong conclusion, and thought it was ten thou- 
sand a year. “Ten thousand pounds!” ex- 
claimed he in astonishment. “ By my vord I 
had not heard of soch money!” On being 


1 Prior to 1843 the Southdown country was part of the East Sussex 
territory : in that year the Southdown Hunt as now constituted was 
established under a committee. The East Sussex Hunt as now 
constituted dates from 1853,—Baily’s Hunting Directory. 
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told it was not ten thousand a year but only 
ten thousand, he replied, with a shrug of his 
shoulders and a laugh, “ Ah vell! it vill be ten 
thousand the first year at all event.” If any 
one told him of a man with money he used 
indignantly to exclaim, “ Vell, my good friend, 
vot for that to me? I cannot go for be marry 
to him!” 

There were several notable heiresses at Brighton 
that winter, but the Baron either was not aware 
of their metallic attractions or did not get entered 
for them in time. When, however, he and Vite, 
as he called his English valet, repaired to London, 
which they did in the spring of the year, taking 
up their abode at Mivart’s Hotel, the Baron, 
having no “ foxing”’ to divert his attention, de- 
voted himself assiduously to the fair. He was 
speedily inducted into the great matrimonial 
market, where he soon picked out a lady he 
thought would suit him. But there was one 
thing that shocked his Continental notions of 
propriety, and that was the troublesome inter- 
ference of the lawyers. He couldn’t bear the 
idea of their inquisitive questions. ‘‘Oh! ve 
vill no settlement—no dem trostees—no nothing 
of that sort!” he used to exclaim. “ By my 
vord I vill make her a Baroness,” he would add, 
as if that was all that was required. 

The Baron, who was quite a young man— 
not more than two or three-and-twenty, I should 
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think—was rather below than above middle 
height, with neat figure, fair complexion, blue 
eyes, light curly hair, and a sandy moustache. 
Disdaining hotels and lodgings, he kept house 
a little above the Old Steyne, where he had a 
couple of valets, an Englishman and a French- 
man—one to dress his person, the other to 
dress his hair. The former, whose name was 
White, or Vite, as the Baron pronounced it, 
when drunk used to call his master “ my lord.” 
The Baron, though he had not been long in 
England and could not speak a word of English 
when he arrived, managed to pick it up and 
speak it in a way that was very amusing, by 
reason, of course, of his many mistakes. He 
indulged in expressions peculiarly his own, and 
never shirked a topic for fear of committing 
himself. One day he told Vite to tell a groom 
to come round with a horse, to take a note some- 
where into the country; and looking out of the 
drawing-room window a little afterwards, espied 
a man with a sheeted and hooded horse waiting 
below for the missive. “Lord dem Vite!” 
exclaimed he, boiling up, “ vot for dis man com 
horse sheet night-cap on? Send him avay and 
let him com comme faut.” 

It was a very severe winter that year—hounds 
were stopped for nearly two months, during 
which time visitors to Brighton were thrown 
entirely on the town resources. There were a 

o 
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good many young men there that season, among 
others the late Captain Stanhope, afterwards 
M.P. for Dover, Lord Edward Thynne, and Mr 
Ralph Bernal—now Mr Bernal Osborne, M.P. 
Captain Stanhope lived at the Albion Hotel, 
having what is now the raised part-of the coffee- 
room overlooking the sea for his sitting-room ; 
and there such of us as were not engaged out 
to dinner used to have a sort of mess, presiding 
in turns. I should mention that Stanhope had 
a tan-coloured bulldog called Toby, who used 
to ride about in great dignity on the splash- 
board of a wooden-headed cab his master used. 
Toby, like his owner, was a bit of a character. 
One day, when it came to the Baron’s turn to 
preside at the Albion Hotel dinner, there was 
no second course, at which the Baron waxed 
furious. ‘‘Oh, dem Vite!” he roared as the 
servants set on the sweets. “‘ Vot for no game 
—no vild dog—no nothin!” “Oh yes,” said 
Stanhope, “take Toby out and grill him.” It 
is to be feared that Stanhope knew “ wild duck ” 
was meant. 

Vite was not a great hand at turning a gentle- 
man out for the chase, and sometimes arrayed 
the Baron in rather incongruous habiliments, 
not at all adapted to the bird-limey nature of 
the Sussex mud. One day he appeared in an 
uncommonly gay-coloured cut velvet evening 
vest with steel buttons that had been doing 
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duty overnight at Almack’s or elsewhere. On 
my telling him that he would be sure to spoil 
his fine vest, he exclaimed, “Oh! by my vord, 
Sortee, there is nothing too good for foxin’ in!” 
He was fond of hunting, and rode in the most 
break-neck style at the most impracticable places, 
seldom, however, coming to grief.1 


IV. 


CHARACTERS AT BOULOGNE. HUNTING AT 
BOULOGNE. 


Returning from Paris in the autumn of 1829, 
I chanced to stop at the gay town of Boulogne, 
one of the pleasantest, if not the most respect- 
ably inhabited, in France. Whatever may have 
been its deficiencies in the latter respect, how- 
ever, were attributable to the English, so per- 
haps the less said on that score the better. 

The celebrated Mr Martin—commonly called 
Dicky Martin, formerly M.P. for Galway, and 
author of the invaluable Cruelty to Animals 
Bill—was at this time either a visitor to or a 
resident in Boulogne, where he was much re- 

1The Baron, as we learn from a note in a volume of autographs 
collected by Surtees, came to a melancholy end in the early ’thirties, 


committing suicide at Baden, where he had sustained heavy losses 
at play. 
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spected. He did not seem to class hunting in 
the category of cruelties, for though he never 
went out with the hounds, he used to ride his 
snuff-coloured Spanish pony to meet them com- 
ing home and hear what sport they had had. 
He was a nice, podgy, comfortable-looking old 
gentleman, and, dressing in colours somewhat 
resembling that of his charger, the two looked 
a very respectable couple. 

But Brooke Richmond was the hero of Bou- 
logne, being to it what Brummel was to Calais. 
| Brooke, however, did not live all the year round 
at Boulogne, but frequented the place as a sort 
of headquarters, whence he used to make forays 
upon his friends in England—to Mr Dennison 
for the Derby, Mr Somebody else for Doncaster, 
and so on. There he practised eccentricity with 
great effect, for which his commanding figure 
eminently qualified him. 

He was a tall, fresh-looking, well-set-up six- 
foot man of some sixty years of age when I 
first knew him; and his forte was drawling 
through his nose, and walking, or rather lounging, 
about the town in a woolly white hat, dressed 
otherwise as a common sailor, led like a blind 
man by a white bulldog with a collar and strap. 
“ Bully,” as he called him, and Brooke were 
never separated: they breakfasted together, 
they dined together, and they slept together. 
If Brooke made a morning call, Bully must go 
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too. If Brooke went up to Calais to dine with 
his friend Brummel, Bully accompanied him. 
Still, like all his tribe, Bully was a nasty un- 
grateful animal, and notwithstanding Brooke’s 
kindness and attention, he pinned his master 
by the throat one night at Abbeville, because, 
forsooth, in the course of the journey from 
Boulogne to Paris, Bully hadn’t a feather bed 
to sleep on! “Ah! That was something like 
a bulldog,” said his master when he told the 
story. 

Notwithstanding Brooke Richmond made such 
a guy of himself in the mornings, he used to turn 
out a great swell in the evenings, and was always 
ambitious of being considered a favourite with 
the fair. 

Odd stories were in circulation respecting 
him ; among others that for a bet he had once 
ridden down St James’s Street on a drawing- 
room day on a cow! He had married a sister 
of my late excellent friend and neighbour, Lord 

, and Brooke and I very soon fraternised. 
He was a capital caterer, and in great request 
among the travelling English to contribute to 
their comforts on their way to and from the 
Continent. 

There was a great puffy Yorkshireman of the 
name of Harrison, whose brother had got into 
Parliament for some corrupt borough, and though 
bearing a totally different name, the man was 
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very anxious to be taken for his brother. 
To this end he used to interlard his slow sen- 
tentious speech with the observation: “ We 
who sit in the Lower House of Parliament,” 
often with ludicrous effect; thus, “ Gargon!” 
he would exclaim at the table-@hdte dinner, 
“this vol au vent is not enough baked. We who 
sit in the Lower House of Parliament are not 
accustomed to eat vol au vent so badly baked— 
take away moy plate.” 

Being a Yorkshireman, of course he professed 
to hunt, and used to button himself into a tight 
dress-coat for the purpose. He came out with 
hounds, but seldom went out for a walk. He 
was an inveterate gambler, and would sit for 
four-and-twenty hours at a time playing cards, 
one characteristic of the man who “sat in the 
Lower House of Parliament ” being that he would 
never allow the candles to be put out, hence 
the party used to sit playing with the rays of 
the autumnal sun shining through the partially- 
drawn curtains of their playroom at what was 
then the Hotel d’ Angleterre. 

Riding one day along the Calais road, I heard 
the unwonted cry of hounds, and, pulling up 
to listen, presently saw a slipshod-looking hare 
cross before me at a leisurely pace, as if she were 
not in any great fear of her pursuers. The 
hounds soon came yap-yapping, yough-youghing 
up under the cheering influence of a portly 
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elderly gentleman dressed in a lowish-crowned hat 
with a green frock-coat and topboots, riding a good- 
looking bay horse. His servant, similarly attired, 
was also well mounted. Field there was none. 

It was a hot, sunny afternoon, and there was 
a very bad scent. The hounds dwelt and hesi- 
tated a good deal at the road. ‘‘ She’s across,” 
at length cried I, jerking my head the way she 
had gone. “Thank you!” replied the sports- 
man, holding them over, when they again took 
up the scent at a very languid pace, which 
presently ended in a general surrender. Puss 
was reprieved. 

This gentleman was Mr Sackville Cresswell, 
a native, I believe, of Wiltshire—a gentleman 
accustomed to his comforts, of which a pack 
of hounds was one. They were chiefly dwarf 
foxhounds from Mr, afterwards Sir Henry, Oxen- 
den’s kennel in Kent; and he had some seven 
or eight showy horses, which he kept constantly 
recruiting by importations from England. In- 
deed he was a patron of the Turf as well as the 
Chase, and had established a villa and what he 
called a race-course in a sort of rabbit-warren 
among the sand-hills at an out-of-the-way place 
named Hardelot, near the coast, some seven or 
eight miles to the west of Boulogne. And here 
there was just going to be a great gathering. 
All the hacks in Boulogne were engaged, and 
entered for some real or imaginary stake. 
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I, of course, went, and was much gratified at 
the way in which the English imported their 
manners, even down to the betting-post of New- 
market Heath. It had all the attributes of a 
race-meeting except jockeys and horses—refresh- 
ment booths, a band of music, gendarmes, gen- 
tlemen on foot, gentlemen on horseback, gentle- 
men and ladies in carriages who had come by 
the overland route, seeing there was no regular 
road to the place. The worthy promoter was an 
equestrian, despising wheels. 

The course, which formed two sides of a 
square with an acute turn over a sand-bed, 
had a pond in the middle and a high sand-hill 
just beyond the winning-post, into or up which 
the intrepid horseman could cool or burst their 
refractory steeds. 

The beauty of the sport was, of course, its 
extreme badness, but, as in all amateur perform- 
ances, the actors are thoroughly satisfied, so 
the Boulogne gentlemen were well pleased with 
their equestrian exhibition; and at the close 
of the splendid sunshiny day Mr Cresswell 
announced that his hounds would meet there 
at half-past ten o’clock on the following morning 
—heing the 13th of August ! 

I need not say that the crops in France were 
all garnered at that date; still, hunting on the 
13th of August sounds rather oddly to English 
ears. As has been shown, however, this was 
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by no means the first day of the season with Mr 
Cresswell’s hounds. Unfortunately the promised 
meet did not take place. While at the zenith 
of his fame and apparent inexhaustibility of 
riches, there came a sudden collapse, and the 
worthy gentleman was walked off to what the 
French facetiously called the Hotel d’Angleterre, 
from the circumstances that it was chiefly in- 
habited by our countrymen—viz., the Boulogne 
gaol for debt. This, too, at the beginning of his 
hunting season. Though Mr Cresswell was in 
daily expectation of large remittances from Eng- 
land, somehow they never came, and his con- 
tinued incarceration seemed highly probable. 

Now a pack of hounds is of no more use to a 
gentleman in gaol than a riding-master to the 
Doge of Venice, as Geoffrey Gambado says; and 
the hounds, in stable parlance, were eating their 
heads off. At length Mr Cresswell gladly gave 
them to Colonel, afterwards General, Charitté 
and myself, to be converted into a subscription 
pack. 

We encountered a little difficulty at the outset. 
The before-mentioned servant in green having 
bolted, nobody knew the name of a single hound, 
and as we could not bring the late owner to the 
hounds, we were obliged to take the hounds 
to him at the Hotel d’Angleterre to be chris- 
tened. This we did in detachments of five 
couple, and were very courteously received by 
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the gaoler, who conducted us upstairs to the 
late master’s apartment, who gave us the names. 
The hounds, after passing through the hands 
of an Englishman who could make nothing— 
that is to say, no profit—out of them, were 
presently removed to a small wayside auberge 
called the Rose sans Eping; a mile or two out 
of Boulogne, where for a franc a head per week 
a Frenchman undertook to supply them with, 
as he said, three courses and a dessert daily— 
the first course consisting of soup maigre, or 
bouillon, the second of the bouilli itself, and the 
third of damaged ships’ biscuit or black bread. 
The dessert would most likely be a cuff or a kick 
for bad manners during the meal. Their con- 
dition was not very remarkable, but then there 
were no invidious comparisons to institute with 
other packs. Yet stay! Iam wrong; for there 
was a very magnificent pack in the immediate 
neighbourhood, as I shall presently show. 
Hares were scarce about Boulogne, and al- 
ready Mr Cresswell had sufficiently incensed the 
proprietors—many of them sportsmen—that is 
to say, chasseurs—to such degree that they 
were quite equal to demolishing the few there 
were with their guns. The repeated invasions 
of their lands by his hounds had made it evident 
that it was no use pursuing an animal whose 
circuitous route over a sub-divided country 
would cause fifty trespasses in five minutes. 
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Indeed we very soon got into hot water hare- 
hunting. 

Foxes were more abundant, especially among 
the links along the sea-coast; but they were 
great, lumbering, lethargic animals that rarely 
stood above ten minutes before the gallant pack. 
Added to this, scent was bad, the riding dangerous, 
and the sport so-so. The foxes rarely or never 
left the links. 

In this dilemma there came to the rescue 
the best man the world could produce—“ the 
cleverest sportsman of the age,” as Nimrod 
pronounced him—namely, the late Mr George 
Templer of Stovey House, some fourteen miles 
below Exeter, who had lately owned and hunted 
a most extraordinary pack of dwarf foxhounds. 
These had never been allowed to taste blood if 
it could be prevented, and very rarely missed 
their fox. 

They had been brought to such a state of dis- 
cipline that though the foxes were turned down 
immediately before their noses, and though not 
a word was spoken nor a whip raised, not a 
hound stirred till, the law given, the fox was 
up; when Mr Templer, by the single word “Now!” 
sent them away in a body, and they generally 
showed most excellent sport. 

In order to promote this curious adaption of 
the chase, Mr Templer had fitted up a succession 
of fox-courts, in which he had some twenty 
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brace of wild foxes, who took it in turn to re- 
create the hounds, generally returning to safety 
to their respective courts. It now occurred to 
Mr Templer that something of the same sort 
might be arranged for the fast Boulogne foxes ; 
and accordingly an Englishman of the name 
of Joe Jenkins, who kept & small public-house 
—the Sign of the Fox, if I mistake not—in Capa- 
cura, was engaged, not only to find the foxes, 
but also to superintend their gymnastic exer- 
cises. And in the course of a very short time 
Jenkins had some half-dozen ruddy, well-coated, 
full-brushed gentlemen roaming disconsolately 
about his back yard, looking anxiously up every 
now and then into the old fishing-net that over- 
spread its area and prevented their escape. 
There, with diminished fare and frequent stir- 
rings up with Joe’s pig-jobber-like whip, they 
soon began to acquire a little more activity, 
and ultimately to begin to run. 

Joe’s foxes were not ready a bit before they 
were wanted, for the hounds, having either 
killed or driven all the remaining fatties out of 
the links, and what few covers there were in 
the neighbourhood of Boulogne being most un- 
certain finds, a blank day or two operated pre- 
judicially on the spurious ardour of the sports- 
men, and made some of them talk of cutting 
and going to Melton. But Mr Templer’s saga- 
city was equal to the emergency. Though he 
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thought the foxes were hardly sufficiently light- 
drawn to enable them to make much of a stand 
before hounds, yet by a little management he 
considered he-could cook up what would pass 
muster very well, and keep the thing alive until 
better foxes were ready. 

This was to run a drag a few miles, and then 
turn down a bagman in some likely locality— 
a wood or a cover of some sort,—when the two 
ends united would make a very fine run. And 
as, owing to the hostility of the land-owners, 
secrecy was represented as most desirable, no 
one was told which way the hounds were going, 
so that the mounted man with the drag could 
choose his own ground. All he had to do was 
to land at the place where Joe Jenkins was to 
be in waiting with the fox. The ruse took. 
After a beautiful find in a deep wood at the 
back of a water corn-mill—out of which more 
than one gentleman declared he saw the fox 
break—a grand scramble took place over the 
open country, very different to the scurries up 
and down the sand-hills of the links. Joe Jen- 
kins had not spared the aniseed on the half- 
fox of which the drag was composed, and the 
cry of the hounds was very soon stopped by 
the pace. A terrible burst was the result. But 
if the condition of the fox was bad, so was that 
of the hounds, for, notwithstanding their “ three 
courses a day arid: a -clesdert,”?: they very soon 
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got into a trail far longer than any flock of wild 
geese that ever was seen. Nevertheless, they 
kept on the line; and now a shining stream by 
the side of a cauliflower-headed beech grove in 
the distance told those in the secret where- 
abouts the fox would be found. Mr Templer, 
however, anticipating what. actually happened, 
had told his man to lift the drag before coming 
to the wood, as well to get the hounds together 
as the sportsmen to the fore. Here, then, as 
they say in veritable run-writing, the first check 
ensued, and the hounds, being purposely cast 
the wrong way heads and tails, were presently 
reunited, and a scientific cast made to the front 
in the presence of a very puffing, perspiring 
field. Lauk what a pace! Never saw such a 
run! Finest fox that ever was seen! were 
the ejaculations of the gratified sportsmen. 

The foxes gradually improved in their per- 
formances until one finally beat us. He went 
down wind at least ten miles straight over an 
entirely open country, and this after hounds 
and horses had had the fiery edge taken off 
them by a previous run. Indeed Mr Templer 
said, when he shook him and saw the stout 
active way in which he started away, that we 
should not see any more of him that day at 
least. And though the hounds were laid on 
the scent pretty quickly, it was soon evident 
to those who ‘kept. their: eyes on pursuer and 
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pursued that the fox kept increasing the distance 
between them. 

Another fox played a curious trick, and one 
that I never saw equalled. He had been turned 
down at a small village called Slack, on the road 
between Boulogne and Marquise, and after run- 
ning some miles inland—rather against the hill 
—the hounds had got pretty well away from 
the well-mounted field, who, when they came 
up, found them at bay at a cottage standing 
in an orchard surrounded by a few small sod- 
cast enclosures. In the midst of the hounds 
was a coatless, red-capped, old gentleman ges- 
ticulating with a besom high in air, and defend- 
ing his vine-clad door, which the hounds seemed 
inclined to enter. He had been busy washing 
bottles at the door, and the hounds in their 
vehemence had scattered them like nine-pins. 
It was hard to say whether the old man’s sur- 
prise or his anger was the greatest, for a French 
peasant hasn’t the slightest notion of hunting, 
and an unwonted invasion of this sort was 
enough to shake the nerves of even a follower 
(as he told us he had been) of the great 
Napoleon. 

Despite the enclosures, a cast was quickly 
made round the place without a touch of a 
scent, and presently the clamorous hounds were 
again back at the door. By this time a parley 
had been opened between the old man and some 
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of the more learned of the field, the result of which 
was that on being paid five francs he would 
permit his cottage to be searched for the fox. 
These terms having been arranged and the 
money promptly paid, Mr Templer was deputed 
to enter and make the search; but. after diligent 
scrutiny of every hole and corner he was on 
the point of retiring when the tip of reynard’s 
brush was discovered protruding from under 
the counterpane of the old man’s bed. He was 
again turned down, and made a good run for 
his life. 

The old gentleman, however, was not so easily 
appeased as he professed to be, for having got 
rid of his visitors he trotted off to Boulogne 
and related the circumstance to the editor of 
a French newspaper published there, called 
‘L’Annotateur Boulonnais,’ who made a very 
dismal story in his next number as to how 
MM. les Anglais, having assembled in great 
numbers “sur le territoire d’Ostrohove sans 
doute lancer leur renard,’ were intimidated 
by the presence of the gendarmes, and galloped 
off to Slack, where they enlarged their fox; 
which fox, after passing by Wimille and Wac- 
quinghen, sought refuge in the house of “un 
vieillard octogénaire,” whom the hounds “ animés 
par leur ardeur naturel” knocked down; also 
broke all the crockery and ate all the victuals 
in the place. The article concluded by calling 
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on the authorities for aid and protection against 
such outrages in future. 

This favour was accorded, and the gendarmes 
were ordered to attend upon the hunt and pre- 
vent the members of it enlarging their reynards ; 
the consequence of which measure was to make 
the Chase more like that of Mr Jorrocks’ “ image 
of war without its guilt,” and to increase the 
worthy grocer’s estimate of its danger beyond 
his calculation of 25 per cent. A few heavy 
dragoons, armed with pistols, swords, and car- 
bines, have a very subduing influence on any- 
thing; and it became a trial of skill between 
the members of the hunt to outwit the worthy 
soldiers, making them believe the hounds were 
going out when in reality they were not, and 
that they were going to stay at home when 
in fact they were going out. It is clear that 
nothing but either stag or bag fox-hunting 
could stand against such proceedings, and even 
the stag would be of very little use, seeing that 
the soldiers would have nothing to do but follow 
the deer-cart. A lively bag fox, light-drawn, 
was clearly the only animal to contend against 
such odds. Those who think fox-hunting not 
sufficiently exciting might here have supplied 
the deficiency—a flying fox in front and a sharp- 
sworded soldier to urge them on behind. 

The order of the day was somewhat after this 
fashion: First went the fox, down wind with 
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an open country and nothing to stop him. Then 
went certain irrestrainable sportsmen after the 
fox, much in the manner of certain gentlemen 
at a stag-hunt. Then presently came the hounds, 
noisy and clamorous, but soon subdued by the 
pace when once on the scent of what Beckford 
would call the “extravagantly stinking fox.” 
With them, of course, went the mounted field ; 
and after these would come two or three gen- 
darmes armed with pistols, swords, and car- 
bine, riding great, lumbering, long-tailed, black 
horses, who went as long as they could. 

In the regular prosecution of the chase, with 
its checks, faults, casts, and so on, this sort of 
addition to the image of war would be highly 
inconvenient, a capture just taking place at the 
time when people ought to be quiet. 

So far as the mounted gendarmes were con- 
cerned, it became more a trial of speed than 
anything else. The gardes champétre—dismounted 
gentry—armed with short swords and dressed 
in cocked hats and blue uniforms, much in the 
manner of our own police, were more difficult 
to deal with. These came upon the parties 
unaware, popping out from behind stone walls 
or any sort of ambuscade that would cover them, 
and cutting the horseman’s bridle-reins before 
he was aware of their presence. Hence it be- 
came necessary to ride with the main body of 
the cavalry. The gardes champétre, too, seemed 
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more angry and more in earnest than the gen- 
darmes, most likely from the fact of their being 
stationary, and guarding perhaps their own as 
well as their neighbours’ crops; while the gen- 
darmes were birds of passage—here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. 

Livery-stable keepers, especially those who 
let out horses, are often sad rogues. I have 
known what was called a highly respectable 
man in London let out an employer’s horse 
for hire when he thought the animal would not 
be wanted by the owner. ‘Punch’ had an 
excellent picture by Leech of a puffy gentleman 
who detects his saddle-horse going in a brougham, 
in which the master’s surprise and the driver’s 
assurance were admirably depicted. 

“Why, this is my saddle-horse!”’ exclaims 
the astonished owner. 

“ Oh yes, sir; all right, sir; all right,” replies 
the man, touching his hat. “ Master said we ’ad 
to be werry ’tickler about exercisin’ of ’im, so 
we just put him in the brougham.” 

The Boulogne men, who, of course, were the 
scum of the London fraternity, were a great 
deal worse ; for, not content with a horse doing 
a good day’s work with a rider, they would 
send him out in a cart or carriage at night—in 
fact they never seemed to know how to get work 
- enough out of a horse. 
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V. 


THE SAMER HOUNDS. 


About three leagues from Boulogne on the 
road to Paris, on a gentle eminence, stands the 
irregularly-built little town of Samer, remark- 
able for nothing at the time of which I write 
save the manufacture of fox-skin gloves. These, 
with fox-brushes, might be seen dangling at the 
doors and windows of half a dozen shops, com- 
mingling with clay pipes, barrels of flour, cheese, 
bacon, or other articles of domestic consumption. 
The gloves were much worn by the French 
postilions, and the brushes were used to decorate 
the heads of the horses of the Paris fish-carts, 
making, with the red-and-blue worsted balls and 
tufts, a very gay appearance. Everything went 
by the road in those days. 

There was only one inn—viz., the Téte de 
Beuf—at Samer. It owned, however, a great 
extent of stabling, for every vehicle changed 
horses there; and Monsieur Saurange, the post- 
master, made a very good thing of his berth. 
So what with dividing, sub-dividing, and turn- 
ings out, we all got up in some shape or 
way, though of course those of the party 
who had English grooms complained heavily 
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of the accommodation, or rather want of 
accommodation. 

With such. outward and visible signs of the 
existence of foxes, it will not be wondered at 
that we resolved to change the scene of opera- 
tions, and try if the inland natives were more 
amiably disposed towards hounds than those 
on the coast. In this course we were fortified 
by permission from the Duc de Polignac, then 
the Grand Veneur of France under Charles X., 
to hunt all the Royal forests, which were repre- 
sented as very extensive in that neighbourhood, 
and out of which doubtless came the aforesaid 
gloves and fox-brushes. So, having given the 
gendarmes sundry unprofitable trots about the 
country and kept the gardes champétres studiously 
on the alert, we suddenly struck the camp and 
started for Samer, or Sammy, as Joe Teshfield 
called it. 

The march out was not very impressive, for 
though all those who had red coats wore them, 
and those who had not made themselves other- 
wise conspicuous, neither they nor the chiens 
courants excited anything but contempt or ridi- 
cule from the peasantry—very different to the 
effect produced by a pack of hounds passing 
through a country in England. 

Though so near Boulogne, Samer had had 
but little practical experience of the reputed 
great wealth of our country, and the villagers 
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—for the place was really little better than a 
village—seemed well disposed to cultivate the 
acquaintance of my “ Lords Rosbif,” as they 
called us. 

Having tried the rough-shod system at Bou- 
logne, it was resolved to practise the soothing 
one here, so Monsieur Saurange and a few of 
the principal natives were invited to the grand 
hunt dinner at the Tête de Beuf, to which some 
of the English sat down in their red coats, and 
were, of course, the centres of attraction of the 
evening. 

Considering the lumps of carrion and un- 
sightly fare one would get at a wayside country 
inn in England of similar pretensions to the 
Téte de Bæuf at Samer, it was wonderful what 
a good dinner they gave us—three or four courses 
well served up and hot. 

One little incident seemed likely to mar the 
serenity of the evening: one of the red coats, 
thinking the French were as ignorant of English 
as he was of French, made some disparaging 
observation on one of the party. The gentle- 
man, however, wisely passed over the affront, 
and a very harmonious evening closed with so 
grand a debauch of Haw de Vie that towards 
midnight Monsieur Saurange was carried home 
on a shutter. 

It transpired during the meal that we were 
partly indebted for the cordiality of our re- 
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ception at Samer to the fact of the French hav- 
ing a pack of hounds of their own, either there 
or in the immediate neighbourhood ; and arrange- 
ments were presently made for a Union Hunt 
between the two packs on an appointed day. 
These hounds accounted for the exhibition of 
gloves and brushes in the place. There were 
plenty of foxes, and much better runners than 
the Boulonnais, but it was difficult to get them 
to break, the large forests—such as Condet— 
being very inviting. We had a good run from 
a cover of Monsieur Saurange’s, but the fox 
ultimately beat us. The hounds missed the 
gentle rub of aniseed that Teshfield used to 
give the bagmen before turning them down, to 
say nothing of the fine natural aroma incident 
to confinement. 

The great day was that of the Union Hunt. 
I shall never forget it as having produced a 
pack of hounds the like of which I had never 
seen before and have never seen since. But I 
will first describe the day and then the hounds. 
There had been some mistake about the start, 
probably owing to the confusion of tongues ; 
and the French marched off to the chasse in 
military array, armed with guns and carbines, 
playing on numerous twisted horns, while yet 
the English party sat at breakfast at the Tête 
de Bouf. Thinking they were only parading 
the town, we took it very leisurely, and when 
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we did turn out were told that the French were 
off to the meet, which was a forest somewhere 
to the south of Samer, near the road to Montreuil. 
We therefore mounted our horses and trotted 
away with the hounds, more intent on seeing 
the performances of monsieur than bent on 
exhibiting our own. Bump, bump, trot, trot, 
and away ! 

Though we tracked the great splay-footed 
creatures and heard of them from the men 
on the road, we could see nothing of them ; 
but halting on some rising ground which we 
thought would be about the spot fixed upon 
for the rendezvous, a southerly wind wafted 
the notes of horns, together with the cry of 
hounds, towards where we sat listening. The 
sounds proceeded from the forest a mile or two 
to the left, whose echoing dells reverberated the 
clamour a hundredfold. 

Presently bang! bang! went a couple of guns 
as if a keeper were out after the ’cock, though in 
reality it was a Frenchman letting drive at a 
fox; but as the melody continued uninterrup- 
tedly, it was clear that the hunted animal was 
still to the fore. 

Our hounds being about to break away, we 
thought we might as well make a virtue of 
necessity and all go in a body, and there being 
in France none of those disagreeable obstacles 
—called fences—which so frequently impede 
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short-cuts and scientific casts in England, we 
were presently scouring the plain in the direction 
of the well-sustained clamour, shouts and yells 
and horns commingling with the deep-toned 
baying of the hounds, which, however, as far 
as we could judge by the sound, seemed to be 
almost stationary. At length we got to the 
cover, and, stopping on a green ride which 
commanded an extensive forest glade, saw a 
hare scuttling along, closely followed by a 
couple of hounds, in whom the majority of us 
recognised two old acquaintances. I forgot to 
mention that in the English pack had been 
the noted malefactors Warrior and Wonderful, 
both as full of faults as ever they could hold. 
One was an incorrigible babbler and _ skirter ; 
the other would only do what he liked, which 
was generally nothing. Neither of them being 
worth their meat, they had been generously 
presented to the French pack after a due ex- 
ordium on their merits, and were distinguish- 
ing themselves by leading the clamorous van by 
some half-mile or so. Indeed they hunted the hare, 
and the French hounds hunted them. Presently 
appeared the Towlers, and a pretty specimen 
pack of Thessalian bulls of hounds they were :—- 


“ So flew’d, so sanded; and their heads were hung 
With ears that swept among the morning dew, 
Crook-knee’d, and dew-lapped like Thessalian bulls, 
Slow in pursuit.” 
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But whether, like Shakespeare’s, they were 
“ matched in mouth like bells each unto each” 
we had no opportunity of judging, for the horns 
and the shouts and the echoes raised a din that 
was quite overpowering. However, there they 
were, some twelve or fourteen couple of what 
I presume would be called Old Southern Hounds, 
some nineteen or twenty inches high, long in 
body, deep in chest, stout-boned, large and 
heavy in the head, dew-lapped, with long sweep- 
ing ears—slow but persevering. They were 
evidently all of a breed, and their colour—white 
with large ticks—seemed to incline towards the 
blue-mottle ; but whence they originally came or 
how long they had been in the country we could 
get no reliable information. 

It was to their exertions, however, aided by 
the guns of the chasseurs, as the shooters called 
themselves, that the windows and _ shop-doors 
in Samer were kept supplied with the gloves 
and foxes’ brushes. Not that the old knock- 
kneed animals hunted their foxes down—that 
would have taken them a lifetime,—but their 
sonorous notes roused the denizens of the woods, 
and then the scattered sportsmen intercepted 
and knocked them over as best they could. 
That was what they called a chasse. This had 
been a very good one, not less than a dozen 
guns; and when they had exterminated the 
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hare we saw Warrior and Wonderful in pursuit 
of, some other quarry. 

When the hunt returned to Boulogne after 
this excursion to Samer, it was found that the 
crop of procés verbals, of which we had sown 
the seeds before we left, had reached maturity, 
and plenty of judgments were ready for execu- 
tion; so, without waiting to give the parties 
the trouble of further proceedings, all those who 
would not by doing so jump out of the frying- 
pan into the fire made off to England. 

Among others I availed myself of the privi- 
leges of the bateau à vapeur, and landed at Dover 
just in time for the opening day of the season 
with Mr, now Sir Henry, Oxenden’s hounds in 
East Kent. The meet was at Lord Guildford’s 
seat at Waldershare, near Dover, and thither 
Mr Oxenden brought some twenty couple of 
lady hounds that as completely put the Boulogne 
hounds? out of countenance as did the Bou- 
logne pack put the old crooked-kneed pack I 
had seen at Samer. They were an uncommonly 
pretty lot, in beautiful condition, and well 
turned out. 

1The Boulogne pack, as we learn from the ‘New Sporting 
Magazine,’ consisted of twelve couples of foxhounds from Mr Oxen- 
den’s kennels, the East Sussex and Surrey. They were in 1830 


brought across to Dover to form the nucleus of a pack under the 
patronage of the Duke of Wellington. 
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VI. 


FIRST LITERARY EFFORTS: THE ‘NEW SPORTING 

MAGAZINE’ AND ‘THE HORSEMAN’S MANUAL.’ 

I had always had a taste for scribbling, and 
thus it happened that I endeavoured to beguile 
the dead winter of 1829 by writing a semi- 
sporting novel. Up to that time no one had 
ever essayed anything in the sporting line that 
he was not prepared to swear to. Nimrod had 
always been most accurate and punctilious in 
all he wrote—he always wanted to know whether 
Smith spelt his name with an “i” or a “y,” 
and if Brown sported an “e” at the end of his 
or not. 

I had got about two-thirds through my work 
when I showed it to a couple of friends, and 
these so laughed it to scorn that I put it on 
the fire, and half resolved to abandon the pur- 
suit of letters for the future. I had, however, 
kept a hunting journal, and after a time, not 
being quite satisfied with the verdict of those 
two friends, and having passed for a good theme- 
writer at school, I determined to try my hand 
at facts, and take the opinion of one of those 
best of critics, a publisher. To this end I sketched 
out some papers, and, Nimrod being then at 
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variance with the proprietors, I offered them to 
the editor of what, for the sake of distinction, I 
will now call the “Old” ‘Sporting Magazine.’ 
The bait took, and I presently found myself 
installed as first fiddle in the hunting line. A 
friend of mine having adopted the signature 
“Nim North,” I took that of “Nim South” 
for my hunting contributions. I wrote on other 
subjects over other signatures, however. 

The editor of the ‘Sporting Magazine’ was a 
Mr Shury—a very respectable and obliging 
man, but without any sporting knowledge or 
authority. Indeed I believe he was a press-man 
on some country newspaper issuing from the 
same city establishment as the ‘ Sporting Maga- 
zine, and did not pretend to anything beyond 
the function of a mere getter-up. He had not, 
I think, been very long in the editorial chair, 
having succeeded a Mr Young, who dabbled a 
little on the Turf, and afterwards, I believe, 
emigrated. I once had an interview with Mr 
Young in a suspicious-looking cottage on the 
Surrey side of the water. 

At this time very few hands were employed 
on the Magazine, and getting up a double number 
when they could hardly fill a single one was a 
feat involving considerable ingenuity. “ Dash- 
wood,” whose real name was Copland, was 
about the only other reliable hunting corres- 
pondent they had; and he, though a practical 
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man and fond of the sport, lived at—of all 
places—Worthing! People must live in the 
midst of what they attempt to describe. The 
natural consequence arising from “ Dashwood’s ” 
place of abode was that Colonel Wyndham’s 
doings were well attended to. 

Under these circumstantes, Nimrod having 
betaken himself to Calais—less of a sporting 
place even than Worthing,—the work seemed 
likely to come to a deadlock for want of con- 
tributors. I believe I first proposed buying a 
share in the Magazine, thinking, with the aid 
of friend Shury, to be able to edit and carry 
it on briskly. But that arrangement not being 
capable of fulfilment in consequence of the way 
in which the property was left to the owners, I, 
having a taste for touring, offered to make some 
hunting excursions, provided the executors would 
contribute towards the expenses of horses and 
servants. 

None save those who have tried it can have 
any idea of the enormous cost of hunting touring. 
Everybody thinks that the red coat is a fair 
subject to plunder. The four-and-twenty shil- 
lings and sixpence a week of the livery-stable 
keeper is bad enough to the .man who knows 
what horses cost in their own stables; but the 
24s. 6d. of the livery man sinks into insignificance 
beside other exactions. 
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Advertising was very expensive in those days, 
the duty often coming to as much as the adver- 
tisement, but there was no doing without it, 
and we plied the Reviews and Magazines with 
bills of the project as well as the papers with 
advertisements. To be sure it answered a double 
purpose, bringing us contributors to the work 
as well as subscribers to its circulation; and 
here I may observe that a sporting work differs 
materially from one of general literature in its 
matter. With the former amateur contributors 
are generally the best; with the latter an 
amateur is not considered worth his salt. Per- 
haps this may arise from the fact that if they 
are worth anything your contributors, apply- 
ing for payment, will very soon cease being 
amateurs. But with sporting, condensation is 
so desirable and sportsmen generally so much 
above want that the trifle their productions 
would yield would be hardly worth their ac- 
ceptance. Moreover, I have seen writers like 
some speakers in Parliament, who have gone 
off at score as if they were good for a con- 
tinuance, and yet shut up after the first effort 
or two. 

I remember writing to poor Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, asking him to contribute some articles 
on fishing, and he, after some little delay, replied 
saying that he had been sore puzzled to make 
out who I was. “ But if,” added he, “ you are 
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either my old friend Mainsforth! or any near 
relation of his, I will write for you for nothing 
with all the pleasure in the world. Otherwise 
I always take pay, and will warrant any man 
an ass who doesn’t.” 

Mention of Hogg recalls the reply he made to 
some wags at the Admiralty about this time. 
These young gentlemen conceived the idea of 
procuring the autographs of eminent persons 
by writing to them for the characters of ser- 
vants—John Thomson, late footman, and so 
on. Among other celebrities they wrote to 
Hogg for the character of a man-servant who 
had lived with him. Hogg had no hesitation 
this time: he answered by return of post say- 
ing he had never kept a flunkey and never 
would. “If I had fifty servants,” added he, 
“they would all be lasses.” 

But to return to the starting of the ‘ New 
Sporting Magazine.’ The advertisements soon 
told, and drew further upon the now dimin- 
ished resources of the old Magazine. First to 
secede was ‘“‘ Dashwood,” who, if he did not 
strengthen us much, at all events weakened 
them. After him came Dicky Lawrence, the 
veterinary author, of whom the same may be 
said, for they were both going to repeat them- 
selves on the ‘ New Sporting Magazine.’ 


1 Mr Robert Surtees of Mainsforth, historian of the county of 
Durham, in whose memory the Surtees Society was founded. 
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We were indebted to the Hon. Fitzroy Stan- 
hope for procuring us a capital racing contri- 
butor in the person of the late Mr Hamilton 
Reynolds, well known in racing as well as in 
literary circles. Mr Reynolds had formerly been 
connected with the long defunct ‘ London Maga- 
zine, in which his contributions under the 
signature of Henry Herbert had procured him 
great distinction. He told me he once wrote 
in papers, signing himself, I think, Peter Cor- 
conan, in which he pretended to be a disgusted 
pugilist anxious to retire from the prize-ring. 

The worst of Reynolds was there was no getting 
him to work. He put everything off till the very 
last moment, and I need not say that last mo- 
ments will not do with a work requiring to be 
issued with the punctuality of a magazine. 
When he did sit down he went at a pace and 
with a power that I never saw surpassed. His 
accounts of Newmarket, Epsom, and Ascot Races 
in the opening numbers of the work are perfect 
models for beginners in that line on which to 
form their style. I cannot say the same for the 
shape in which he sent in his MSS. I shall never 
forget seeing his manuscript arrive at the printers’ 
at the last moment: it would be delivered in 
the most extraordinary state of confusion— 
scribbled on letter-backs, old play-bills, any- 
thing he could get hold of,—written in a hand 
that seemed impossible to decipher. After several 

B 
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attempts to read it I was obliged to give it 
to the printer, with, I confess, no great ex- 
pectation of its merit. Most agreeably sur- 
prised I was to find it read so well. Hamilton 
Reynolds—there were two Reynolds—was a very 
clever fellow. 

Dicky Lawrence was a bit of a character. In 
addition to his horse-doctoring and anatomising 
propensities, he used to dabble a little as a 
connoisseur in the fine arts, and wrote critiques 
on the sporting subjects in the Royal Academy 
for the old ‘Sporting Magazine,’ a favour that 
he transferred to our pages. Very meagre they 
were. Though Dicky was as tall as a giraffe, 
if he got a subject he didn’t like, he used to ride 
off on the shoulders of the Hanging Committee 
with some such observation as this: “ The Mar- 
quis of Cleveland and his Hounds ”’—“‘ utterly out 
of reach of all criticism.” On “ Fallow Deer, 
Tottemham Park, The Seat of the Marquis 
of Aylesbury ” : “From the situation of these 
animals, it would seem that the Hanging Com- 
mittee were resolved to put them out of the 
reach of any deer-stealer, should any be in- 
clined to reverse the order of things by breaking 
his neck before commission of the offence instead 
of after.” 

Dicky also was a bon vivant, as his rubicund 
countenance and slight inclination towards a 
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bottle nose indicated. The Earl of Egremont 
used to have annual shows of young horses 
and give prizes to his tenants and others, and 
at these shows Dicky used to act as judge. The 
quarters at Petworth were found by him to be 
so good that there was no getting him away 
again, and the story was that he ultimately ate 
up the show. The last time I saw him was at 
the Trafalgar at Greenwich, where he was almost 
enveloped in viands. 

Dicky had some humour, and towards the 
close of his career published a little volume 
under the not inappropriate title of ‘ The Sweep- 
ings of Parnassus,’ in which was the following 
advice to young horsemen purchasing a horse, 
written most likely in imitation of Swift’s direc- 
tions to domestic servants :— 


“ In the first place, if you have no predilection for any 
particular colour, always choose a mouse-coloured dun, 
for it has the peculiar advantage of looking equally well 
all the year round. A black list down the back makes it 
still more desirable, as the bystanders will suppose you 
are riding with a crupper, a practice no finished horse- 
man ought ever to neglect. Certain modern stabularian 
critics may attempt to ridicule your choice, but dis- 
regard them in toto; they cannot reproach you with 
the old Roman admonition— 


*“* Cavete Romani hic niger est.’ 


“In regard to the structure of the animal you are 
about to purchase, it will be necessary to begin with the 
head, which should always be as large as possible. The 
benefit arising from such a conformation must be obvious, 
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inasmuch as the weight tends to prevent the horse from 
rearing, which is a vice dangerous in the highest degree. 

“To proceed with the features of the head, the ears 
should be large, and lopping in a horizontal direction ; 
by this position no rain can possibly enter, hence the 
horse will have no occasion to shake his head—a habit 
which not only disturbs the brain, but very frequently 
brings on the mad staggers. The forehead should be 
narrow and the eyes small, by which means they are less 
exposed to injuries than large ones. The nose should be 
Roman, or, as the French say, bien moutonné. The nos- 
trils small and the lips thick and leathery, which latter 
property aids the sensibility of the mouth very con- 
siderably. 

“Some people think an arched neck handsomer than 
a ewe neck, but the latter should be preferred, inasmuch 
as, at a proper distance, by the elevation and horizontal 
position of the horse’s nose, you may pass for an Eastern 
dignitary riding on a camel. 

“The shoulder and body will next come under con- 
sideration. The first should be upright in the shoulder- 
blades, because the saddle will thereby come more for- 
ward and nearer the neck, thus bringing the weight of 
the rider on the fore-quarters, which cannot fail to im- 
prove their action and increase their speed. This form 
has the peculiar benefit of preventing the rider from 
slipping off either forward or backwards, thus fully 
answering all the purposes of a demipique saddle. Be 
sure that the hip-bones project well beyond the ribs. 
You will find this form very convenient in hot weather, 
as you may hang your hat on them occasionally whilst 
you wipe the perspiration from your forehead. This 
form also gives the animal a much greater facility in 
passing through stable doors. The croupe should always 
have a descending inclination, and the tail should issue 
as low as possible. By this last circumstance, the horse, 
if not docked, may flap his tail much further forward, an 
evident benefit to the rider in dirty weather. 

“ Having gone thus far in our advice to young eques- 
trians, we arrive at the most important part of the struc- 
ture, the legs and feet. And here I cannot do better than 
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quote the opinion of that paragon of horsemen and pro- 
found mathematician, Geoffrey Gambado, Esq., whose 
luminous lucubrations would do honour to any univer- 
sity, even the London. This great master of hippiatrics 
most decidedly ‘gives the preference to horses that turn 
out their toes, observing very logically and truly, that 
if the horse goes near the ground and kicks the loose 
stones, he will be sure to kick them sideways, and so get 
rid of them altogether, whereas if he moves his feet 
straight forwards he will probably kick the same stone 
two or three times over. Peace to thy manes, immortal 
Geoffrey ! Let the admirers of the ‘ growing intelligence 
of the age’ confute thee if they can. Having paid this 
just tribute to departed talent, I shall conclude with 
describing the proper position of the limbs. Bear in mind, 
therefore, that the forelegs should stand as far backwards 
as possible under the body, by which means your horse 
will go lighter in hand, and if the hind feet (as they ought 
to do) approximate sufficiently, you will have the benefit 
of the harmonious jingle produced by the hammering of 
the toe of the hind foot against the heel of the fore-foot— 
a great safeguard against falling asleep, and therefore of 
the utmost importance to horsemen of plethoric or biba- 
ceous habits. It is also of manifest utility on a dark 
night in a narrow lane, as it gives notice of your approach 
to all who may be coming in an opposite direction. By 
a strict attention to the foregoing rules, and a few conse- 
quent tumbles in the dirt, a man may arrive at some 
equestrian knowledge in due course of time, especially 
if he buys a few advertised horses sold for no fault, the 
owners going abroad (quere, all abroad), having no further 
use for them.” 


Race-reporting, at least so far as the news- 
papers were concerned, was almost entirely in 
the hands of a gentleman named Ruff (founder 
of ‘ Ruff’s Turf Guide’), a most amiable and 
popular gentleman. His father had held the 
office before him, and he had taken to it as a 
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calling. Rufi%was a most honourable man, and 
I often regretted [that I could not have him as 
a member of the staff ?] 

We were speedily joined by Mark Lemon, 
since the popular editor of ‘ Punch,’ who, under 
the signature of “Tom Moody,” wrote some 
very clever semi-sporting skétches. Lemon was 
an amateur contributor. 

We also had an overture to supply contribu- 
tions from the before-mentioned Mr Young, who 
sent a eulogistic article on cock-fighting by way 
of a beginning, receipt of which led to the before- 
mentioned interview at his suburban villa in the 
brick-fields. The villa stood in what George 
Robins? would call “its own grounds ’’—viz., 
a few yards of weed-grown garden, secured from 
the road in front by a rusty iron palisade with 
a chained and padlocked gate. It was only by 
dint of throwing a few small pebbles against the 
lower windows that I was able to attract atten- 
tion, when, seeing probably by my horse and 
groom that I was not one of his troublesome tor- 
mentors “ Doe or Roe,” he at length ventured 
to open the door; and, after a careful recon- 
noitre up and down the road, ultimately un- 
locked and opened the barricade. I dismounted 
and went in. Mr Young was strenuous about 
cock-fighting. Cock-fighting, he was sure, was 


1 An estate agent and auctioneer famed for the luxuriance of his 
language when describing a property for sale. 
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coming in again, and would soon be very popular ; 
and, of course, he strongly urged me to publish 
his paper on the subject. But we had expressly 
stated in our prospectus that Prize - fighting, 
Bull-baiting, and Cock-fighting were low and 
demoralising pursuits, and all reference thereto 
was to be excluded from our pages; therefore 
I could not entertain the proposition. I tried 
to get him to write on other subjects—racing, 
breeding for the Turf, or something of that sort ; 
but it was cock, cock, cock, nothing but cock 
with him. So at length I was obliged to leave 
him to crow by himself. 

There was also a very merry writer who, under 
the signature of Peter Prig, had contributed 
some very amusing papers on foreign matters 
and fox-hunting at Tours. His real name was 
Ball—Jonathan Ball, I think,—and he lived in 
Church Street, Kensington. I made his ac- 
quaintance at Morton’s Livery Stables at Croydon, 
where his horses used to stand for the purpose 
of enabling him to scramble up and down the 
hills after the Old Surrey Hounds. He was a 
very light little man, dressed in a low-crowned 
hat with a light pepper-and-salt coat, and though 
considerably advanced in life and much troubled 
with chalk-stones in his hands, used to make a 
capital fight across country. He figures as 
B—Ill, “one of the three lads who can go,” in 
the “ Swell and the Surrey.” 
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But the great blow to the ‘Old Sporting 
Magazine’ people was getting the celebrated 
Royal Academician, Abraham Cooper, away from 
them. He had long superintended the engraving, 
and contributed largely to the illustration of the 
work. Cooper was a sportsman and an artist, 
self-taught,! combined; thoùgh shooting was his 
forte he could do hunting subjects extremely 
well, and his battle pieces were considered mas- 
terly. Cooper brought with him not only some 
of the first artists, but some of the first engravers 
of the day. 


VII. 


NIMROD — HIS ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW’ ESSAYS 
— HIS NORTHERN TOUR— JOHN MYTTON — 
ARTISTS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Nimrod had been living at Calais for about 
a year when our prospectus appeared. On its 


1 While still at school the youth’s talent displayed itself in the 
sketches of horses, dogs, and ships, with which he embellished his 
copybooks and margins; these differed much from the usual 
scribblings of idle boyhood armed with a pencil. His artistic gift 
was not observed, or if observed was not encouraged, and Cooper 
began life in Astley’s Theatre, of which his uncle, Mr Davis, was 
manager. The precise nature of his duties is not stated, but we may 
take it for granted that the stables received much of his attention; for 
when he severed his connection with the theatre and devoted himself 
to art, the first picture of which we have record is that of an old horse 
named Frolic, the property of Mr Henry Meux of Ealing.—‘ Animal 
Painters of England,’ vol. i. By the late Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. 
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appearance he made overtures to the ‘Old 
Sporting Magazine,’ thinking to take advan- 
tage of the opposition we threatened, but there 
was such a wide difference between the ideas 
of himself and the proprietors that there was 
slender chance of reconciliation. We kept quiet, 
disinclined to make the first advance. The 
New was to appear in May 1831, and in April 
Nimrod wrote asking if we would allow him to 
occupy three or four pages of our opening number. 
To this I, of course, replied that I must see any 
article before I could promise insertion. There 
followed a break in our communication with 
him, during which, I believe, he again tried 
to bridge the difficulty with the old Magazine. 
If this were so it failed, for in the autumn he 
poured a broadside into them through our 
pages, protesting that the “ Nimrod’s Letters ” 
advertised by the old Magazine, being neither 
revised nor corrected by himself, must be of 
little use to any one. His letter in this sense 
appeared in our October number, and after this 
we came to terms. A new difficulty now arose, 
for Nimrod had bound himself not to write on 
sporting topics for any but the old Magazine 
for a term of years. He therefore had to write 
for us anonymously; and when we published 
his papers on the “ Characters of Hunting Coun- 
tries,” beginning with Sir Thomas Mostyn’s 
(Oxfordshire), they caught on. 
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Later was published a series of papers, “‘ Nim- 
rodia by Nimrod,” in the first of which he released 
his long-pent-up bile against the old Magazine, 
detailing his pecuniary grievances. He declared 
he had lost £1500 by his connection with that 
publication, but did not show how. The pro- 
prietors, on their part, réjoined that he had 
had £9000 from them in six years; and in 
addition the sporting world had responded to 
an appeal he had made “‘ to subscribe to defray 
the heavy expense he had been at in the tours ” 
with the liberal sum of £1200. The conclusion 
of the Nimrodia articles shadowed forth his 
then coming glories in the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 
Writing of his literary position, he said, “‘ My 
name in the market is now good, and I do not 
arrogate too much when I assert that the time 
is approaching when it will be better.” He then 
admitted that it was not altogether the thing 
to puff himself, but naively added, ‘‘ Conscious- 
ness of merit is inseparable from the possession 
of it,” and he should basely dissemble if he did 
not fearlessly declare that on sporting subjects 
his pen should yield to none other. 

With a taste for touring myself, and the ex- 
perience of the old Magazine before our eyes, 
we were not likely to set up Nimrod with his 
half-dozen horses as they had done, and the 
difficulty soon arose how to keep him. In vol. iv. 
was started a series called “‘ Noctes Nimrodiane,”’ 
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after the famous ‘ Noctes Ambrosian” in 
‘Blackwood’s.’ These were written at Calais, 
and afforded Nimrod the opportunity of telling 
tales and anecdotes that could not have been 
published in any other form. 

The history of Nimrod’s famous ‘ Quarterly’ 
articles! was this: Mr Lockhart, who was a 
capital editor, conceived that many of his sub- 
scribers might like to read a well-written article 
or two on our national sports and pastimes who 
yet would not like to see a ‘Sporting Magazine’ 
lying on their table; and he had therefore 
applied to Nimrod to write him what was wanted, 
thinking he would be able to carry out his idea 
without further to-do. Nimrod, with the idea of 
contributing to the great ‘Church and State 
Review,’ raked all his learning together, and 
produced an article as diametrically opposite to 
what Mr Lockhart wanted as could possibly be. 

Beginning with “ We are decided advocates 
of manly exercises and sports, not merely because 
history informs that they were encouraged and 
practised by the most refined and virtuous 
people of ages long gone by, but from a just 
sense of their importance in the formation of 
our national characters,” he proceeded to air 
Lycurgus, the Spartans, the Persians, and ancient 
Greeks with a touch of Xenophon, Alexander 
the Great, Ulysses, Hannibal, Ralph Lambton, 


1 Vols. xlvii., xlviii. and xlix., 1832-33. 
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Osbaldeston, Cicero, and I don’t know who else 
besides. 

‘Quarterly ’ reviewers always read their articles 
in type, and confidence in Nimrod caused Mr 
Lockhart to send his paper to the printer at 
once, whence it emerged the sort of article I 
have described—learned, but heavy. Mr Lock- 
hart, finding it was not altogether what he 
wanted, declined it for the ‘ Quarterly,’ and 
ultimately it came to us in the ‘ Quarterly’ 
type. I forget what Nimrod called it, or indeed 
whether it had been christened before it left 
him; but thinking that what would not pass 
muster as a whole might go down in more homeo- 
pathic doses, we cut into quarters, and pub- 
lished it in successive numbers, under the title 
of “The Antiquity and Advantages of Field 
Sports.” 

Nimrod then had a fresh start to make with 
the ‘ Quarterly,’ and Mr Lockhart had an inter- 
view with him at which he explained that though 
he himself was supremely ignorant of fox-hunting, 
he should nevertheless like to know something 
of the detail of it; and suggested that instead of 
parading Lycurgus and those other gentlemen, he 
should exhibit some of the leading sportsmen of 
the day, place them at Melton, and then give 
them a run after the manner of Beckford. 

It was a great hit, and will stand its ground 
to the end of time. At first it was attributed to 
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the Lord Alvanley, but public opinion soon 
settled on Nimrod. The proprietor of the old 
Magazine then gave Mr Murray, the publisher 
of the ‘ Quarterly, notice that he would move 
the Court of Chancery for an injunction if he 
published any more papers by Nimrod. The 
threat, however, did not seem to have much 
weight, for the “Chase” was quickly followed 
by “The Road,’ and that by “The Turf.” 
Nimrod was well qualified to write on the Road, 
being a practical coachman, and having at one 
time horsed a coach for ten miles on, I think, 
the Portsmouth Road. 

It is capital, evincing great knowledge of 
every part of his subject, and is written in a 
sporting agreeable style. The success of the 
two led to Nimrod writing a third, or perhaps 
the wishes of Mr Lockhart were responsible for 
his next and less happy venture—that on “ The 
Turf.” 

I remember Nimrod’s reading this paper to 
me one winter’s evening in his bedroom at the 
Sablonière Hotel in Leicester Square, and it 
was very similar to Mr Hamilton Reynolds’ 
racing paper. I did not think much of it, and 
half expected to see it follow the fate of the 
original hunting article, for which I thought he 
might even then be preparing the way. 

Publishers are seldom or never good judges 
of sporting matters, and think that a man who 
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is good in one department must necessarily be 
good in all. Never was a greater mistake. Hunt- 
ing men seldom care about racing, and racing 
men seldom care about hunting. If I were to 
couple the sports I should say that hunting and 
shooting generally go together, and racing and 
coursing as being . both “contributory to the 
pocket. 

Indeed I have no doubt that Nimrod spoke 
his true feelings and real mind when in vol. iv., 
page 172, of the ‘New Sporting Magazine’ he 
said that no man knew or cared less about 
racing than he did, and that every year that 
passed over his head made him care less. He 
had to read up his subject, and of course wrote 
with the fear and trepidation of a man who 
attempts to enlighten others on a subject he 
himself does not understand. Further, he didn’t 
know where to go for information, and posted 
off to Newmarket, notoriously the worst place 
possible; for at Newmarket they can’t even 
tell you what o’clock it is without offering to 
couple the hour with some other event. 

Nimrod seemed to think that “ magnificent 
John,” as Lord Byron called Mr Murray, would 
allow almost anything, for he wrote to us to 
forward him the ‘ Racing Calendar’ from the 
commencement of the work, which could not 
have been had on the spur of the moment under 
£40 or £50. To do him justice, Nimrod had no 
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idea of not having everything he wanted, and 
this, too, regardless of expense. 

The Turf article, I think, closed Nimrod’s 
connection with the ‘ Quarterly ’—at least so 
far as publishing was concerned. He wrote an 
article on the Corn Laws (in support of them, of 
course), but this did not meet with Mr Lock- 
hart’s approbation. He also wrote, or projected, 
an article against steeplechasing, containing a 
collection of all the accidents that had happened. 

In July 1833, Nimrod commenced a series of 
papers which he called “‘ Hunting Reminiscences” 
in the ‘New Sporting Magazine,’ to which we 
added the second title of “ The Crack Riders 
of England,” being an alphabetical list of all 
the best riders of his cognisance and recollection. 
: When in the letter K, Nimrod expatiated 
largely on the sporting performance of the then 
Earl of Kintore. I never saw his lordship ‘in the 
field, but I believe Nimrod’s account of him was 
extremely correct. Not only was he ecstatic 
with his own hounds, but also with any others 
with which he came in contact. One evening 
at Sedgefield, so enthusiastic did he become 
about the run of the day, that in his delight he 
gave Ralph Lambton such a crack on the back 
as sent the old squire out of the room. His 
lordship’s penitence was only equalled by his 
previous fervour. 

Nimrod’s eulogistic observations drew from 
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his lordship an invitation which resulted in the 
“ Northern Tour.” 

With a lively recollection of the experiences of 
the old ‘Sporting Magazine’ before our eyes, 
coupled with a taste for touring myself, we had 
never made any advances towards re-establish- 
ing Nimrod in his former capacity; but with 
the alacrity with which we all jump to con- 
clusions that we wish to realise, Nimrod read 
the letter as a promise to mount him and do 
everything for him that was wanted. Announc- 
ing the invitation, he asked if we would be agree- 
able to his following the matter up. This we 
readily assented to, and, being then at home, I 
asked him to break his journey to Scotland at 
Hamsterley. 

While he was at Hamsterley we had a day on 
the sly with the late Sir Matthew White Ridley’s 
hounds, and, notwithstanding the length of time 
Nimrod had been before the public, and the many 
pictures that had been published of him, he 
passed unnoticed and unsuspected by the field. 
The meet was at Oakwood Gate, about ten 
miles west of Newcastle, whither among other 
distinguished gentlemen came the well-known 
Mr Marley, the great Newcastle tailor, to whom 
I introduced Nimrod as a London gentleman 
who had never been out hunting before; there- 
upon Marley took Nimrod under the shadow of 
his wing, and gave him some very accurate 
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information about hunting. The fact was that 
Marley, though a tailor, was not one in reality, 
merely following the trade as a money-making 
calling, and léaving all the detail to his deputy. 
Still he was not at all above his business, and 
on the day in question, seeing a moth-hole in 
the knee of Nimrod’s drab breeches, drew his 
attention to it, saying that a person with a 
needle and thread would soon fine-draw it for 
him. 

By whom placed I don’t know, but on arriving 
at the town of Dunse in Berwickshire, then the 
headquarters of Lord Elcho’s, now the Earl of 
Wemyss’, hounds, Nimrod found a couple of 
Edinburgh screws waiting to receive him. He 
described them when writing on his journey as 
Irish garrons. The livery-stable keeper who 
sent them established a standing advertisement 
against his stable. 


I don’t know when Nimrod left Calais, but I 
remember paying him a visit in the autumn of 
1832, when he was living at an old-fashioned 
French chateau with a straight avenue of lime- 
trees leading up to it, about two miles out of 
the town on the road to Dunkirk. It was a 
pleasantly-situated place, commanding a view 
of the forest of Guines, said to abound in foxes 
and also to harbour wolves. Nimrod, I think, 
had taken the place on the appearance at Calais 
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of the late unfortunate Mr Mytton of Halston, in 
Shropshire, a gentleman who got through as fine 
a fortune and as strong a constitution in as 
short a time as any man of his period. 

Nimrod describes Mytton, on his appearance 
at his door in Calais, as that of a “ melancholy 
spectacle of a fallen man—of one over whom 
all the storms of life seemed to be engendered 
in one dark cloud.” 

Mr Mytton died in 1834,-and Nimrod forth- 
with proceeded to write his life. His original 
thought was to send this MS. to the ‘ Quarterly’ ; 
but realising no doubt that an account of the 
career of Mytton was hardly suitable for publica- 
tion in that staid journal, he eventually sent it 
to the ‘New Sporting Magazine.’ I had doubts 
about publishing it in our pages—at least in the 
shape in which it appeared. 

Taking the impartial view that distance and 
utter disconnection with the subject matter of 
the memoir engenders, I thought a sixteen-page 
article or so devoted to the most extraordinary 
and ludicrous of Mr Mytton’s eccentric exploits, 
without attempt at excuse or palliation, would 
be quite as much as the general reader would 
care to have; but Nimrod would not hear of 
any mutilation, and maintained that I was not 
half alive to the interest that would attach to 
such a publication. 

He was right. I accepted his view of the 
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matter, and the first part of the memoir ap- 
peared in the October number, 1834, and it 
consisted of three parts. It had a perceptible 
influence on the sale of the numbers of the 
magazine in which it appeared, and Mr Acker- 
mann immediately followed up the success by 
publishing a separate edition in one volume, 
illustrated by Alken. This work has since en- 
joyed considerable popularity. A second and 
larger edition was published in 1851, for which 
I wrote a brief memoir of Nimrod, who was 
then dead. Mark Lemon, too, appended a very 
pretty monody on the death of Mr Mytton, 
which, however, lacked his usual signature of 
“Tom Moody,” so was not recognised as his 
for some years after. 


When in our third volume we sustained a great 
loss in the death of poor Webb, the engraver, 
whose talented productions after Cooper, Land- 
seer and Herring and others had well sustained 
the pictorial reputation of the work. Webb was 
an excellent, hard-working, painstaking man, as 
punctual as clock-work, a quality invaluable to 
a periodical publication. He had been a pupil 
of the eminent Scott, whose son, however, did 
not emulate Webb in his qualities. Webb took 
a pleasure in his work, but Scott, junior, seemed 
to prefer any work to engraving. ‘Though he 
had full employment from us and liberal prices, 
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he got into difficulties, and shortly after the 
death of Webb became an inmate of one of the 
smaller gaols on the Surrey side of the water. 
I thought this rather a good move for us, inas- 
much as it would keep his nose down to his 
work—now more important to us than ever, 
since the death of Webb; ‘but though I always 
found him at work whenever I went to see him, 
he yet made little or no progress, and I couldn’t 
conceive what he was about. At length it 
transpired that he was acting as a reader to the 
Press instead of engraving. 

My friend Colonel Batty of the Guards, author 
of ‘Views on the Rhine and in Switzerland,’ 
had joined us early in the day, and did us some 
very pretty etchings of foreign sporting—particu- 
larly one of chamois-hunting in the Alps; but we 
were obliged to use these embellishments sparingly 
in catering for gentlemen whose continued cry was 
“ Give us horses! horses, nothing but horses ! ” 

Cooper recruited for us as well as he could, 
but there was not to be found another animal- 
engraver with the depth and freedom of touch 
displayed by Webb. Mr W. R. Smith did some 
good shooting pieces, particularly after Cooper, 
and Raddon did some birds and good shooting 
subjects, but it was considered doubtful whether 
he did them himself or (not an uncommon 
arrangement, I believe) took the work and got 
others to execute it. 
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VIII. 
** JORROCKS.” 


The most useful man to the work, beyond all 
question, though I say it who perhaps should 
not, was Mr Jorrocks, the sporting grocer of 
Great Coram Street, who not only followed all 
legitimate field sports, but indulged in diverse 
vagaries not connected therewith. Jorrocks could 
turn his hand to almost anything. 

He made his début in the third number of 
the work in “The Day with the Surrey,” pre- 
cisely as the original made it to me out hunting 
with those hounds. Jorrocks was also a hero 
in the “Swell and the Surrey,” a parody on 
Nimrod’s ‘ Quarterly’ article, and also exhibited 
with the Surrey stag-hounds, out shooting in 
Surrey, at Newmarket for racing, at Margate, 
Paris, and other places for general amusement. 

He soon “ took,” and has ever since remained 
a fixture with the sporting world. In his early 
career I was greatly encouraged by a kind message 
from Mr Lockhart (sent through Nimrod), who 
afterwards reviewed him in extenso in the 
‘Quarterly,’ when Jorrocks came to figure as 
the hero in ‘ Handley Cross.’ 

The early papers, ten in number, were collected 
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and published in a separate volume, called 
‘ Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities,’ in 1838, the 
first edition being illustrated by Hablot Browne 
(Phiz), and the second by Alken. Phiz’s illus- 
trations were on plain or rather tinted paper ; 
the second, by Alken, were coloured and ex- 
pensively got up. So between the two artists, 
each of whom took separate subjects for illus- 
tration, there exists the means of producing a 
very taking volume. Unfortunately, however, 
the printer to whom I gave the copyright, and 
the publisher to whom he sold it under certain 
restrictions, have never been able to agree upon 
terms, and the consequence is that the work has 
been out of print these dozen years. 

There was a very amusing man—amusing, 
that is, by reason of his lack of humour,—Captain 
Freeman, afterwards Master of the Southwold 
Hounds? in Lincolnshire, and subsequently of 
the Old Berkeley near London, to whom Jorrocks 
was always a mystery. Though he would have 
made a very good model himself, he never could 
understand what Jorrocks meant. ‘‘ What’s the 
meaning of Jorrocks?” he used to ask. “I 
don’t understand that Jorrocks,” he would say 
with a frown. 

Freeman was a wonderful fellow at finding a 
fox. He didn’t attempt to hunt them, but he 
had an intuitive perception where they would 

1 1830-32. 
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lie. I was out with them once or twice when he 
had the Old Berkeley, and remember the way 
he used to back his opinion with a wager at the 
cover-side. ` 


IX. 


JERRY, THE RACE-LIST SELLER— RACING ON THE 
CHAMPS DE MARS—HUNTING FROM LEAM- 
INGTON — LEAMINGTON HOTELS — A LIBEL 
ACTION. 


Dashwood being on the spot—at least at 
Worthing—wrote us the account of the Good- 
wood races in 1831; but never having been 
there myself, and Dashwood’s pay coming to 
more than the expenses of the journey, I went 
there in 1832, and was much gratified by the 
scenery, &c., &e. 

The original of Jerry Hawthorne was at the 
Dolphin at Chichester (for the Goodwood Meet- 
ing)—a tall, stout, good-looking, dark-haired 
man, who acted the part of vice-president after 
the cloth was drawn, and favoured the com- 
pany with some excellent songs. 

The mention of Jerry Hawthorne reminds me 
of another Jerry, a fellow of infinite humour, 
who was there, as indeed he was at all the great 
race meetings in the kingdom, and who ultimately 
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lost his life at the very place of which I write— 
Chichester. This. was Jerry the race-list seller, 
a native of Newcastle-on-Tyne as he himself 
informed me one morning when I found him 
cooling his coppers, as he called it, with a bottle 
of soda-water at a chemist’s shop in the High 
Street of Doncaster during the race week. Some 
said Jerry feigned madness, but I think it was 
real. In repose he was quiet and rational enough. 

He was a middle-sized slightly-built man of 
some thirty or five-and-thirty years of age, 
lynx-eyed, pasty-faced, and freckled, with an 
air and address very different from what one 
would expect from the quay-side of Newcastle, 
out of a street abutting on which Jerry told me 
he came. In full dress, which he always wore 
on great days, he wore a cocked hat with feather, 
sometimes an old admiral’s, and sometimes an 
old claret-coloured coat. He had a quizzing 
glass made of the neck of a bottle suspended 
by a blue ribbon, with which he used to recon- 
noitre his acquaintance and ogle the fair. No 
matter who it was, the greater the person the 
better for Jerry—Lord Chesterfield, Lord George 
Bentinck, anybody who came along. Jerry had 
‘this peculiarity, which does not always attend 
full-dress attire—namely, that when he wore 


1 “ His propensity to cling on to the sides of a carriage proved fatal 
to him at last, as one overturned on to him at the Goodwood Meeting 
of 48.”— ‘The Post and The Paddock,’ by “The Druid.” 
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his cocked hat and feather he generally went 
bare-foot, as if to mortify his feet for the fineness 
of his head, his nether man clad in a pair of 
black-and-white tweeds. 

Knowing all the ins-and-outs of the racing 
aristocracy, he used to inquire after my lord this 
and the honourable that with the greatest sang- 
froid, and independently of supplying them with 
cards could be sent on errands with the cer- 
tainty of getting them to the right person. It 
was said that he once offered himself to represent 
the borough of Wells in Parliament. 

“ Could I offer you a seat in my carriage to 
the course, sir?’ he asked after he had suited 
me with a race-list. 

“Why no, Jerry,” replied I. “Tve just 
engaged one, thank you.” 

“ P’raps then, sir, your politeness will induce 
you to offer me one.” 

I told him to get up behind, and he mounted 
cheerfully. 


From Goodwood I passed over to Paris, and 
was present on one or two Sundays’ racing. 
They were then held on the Champs de Mars, 
a dry gravelly plain, everything very unlike 
what I had just left. The citizen King was there 
and seemed to have lost caste by his elevation 
to the throne. Charles X., whatever might be 
his failings, used always to turn out in good 
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style, but on this occasion Louis Philippe came 
on to the course escorted by outriders in scarlet 
livery coats and white duck trousers ! 

I had been to Leamington before—in Mr 
Russell’s time 1—for the purpose of hunting, 
and did not think much of its capabilities as a 
hunting quarter. To be sure then, as now, they 
made a grand parade of the packs, five in number, 
within reach, but a reference to the distances 
shows they are anything but conveniently near. 
I remember a grand escapade I had in conse- 
quence of going one of these unreasonable dis- 
tances. Mr Applethwaite had then succeeded 
Lord Anson ? with the Atherstone hounds, and 
the late Sir John Dean Paul made a party, 
consisting of Lord Ongley, two of the Hon. 
Messrs Ongley, and myself, to hunt with them, 
and dine with Sir John and Lady Paul at Leam- 
ington on our return. The meet was at Durnton 
Bassett, a favourite gorse cover near Lutter- 
worth at the low corner of Leicestershire; and 
having sent our horses on to Rugby—then a 
quiet country village—the day before, we got 
up at I don’t know what hour in the morning, 
and were out of Leamington long before it was 

1 Mr Russell was Master of the Warwickshire, 1830-33. 

2 Lord Anson was Master 1820-30. Mr Applethwaite became 
Master in 1831 (in succession to Sir John Gerard, who held office for 


the season 1830-31 after Lord Anson’s Mastership of eleven seasons). 
—B.H.D. Surtees’ visit refers to the season 1831-32. 
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light. Very uncomfortable work it was. We 
travelled in Sir John Paul’s carriage, and had 
told the grooms to have breakfast ready for us 
at the inn where the horses stood against we 
came up. So far so good. We got to Rugby 
in good time, found breakfast ready, and our 
horses comfortable and in good order. Having 
duly appeased our somewhat ravenous appetites 
we mounted, and jogged quietly on to the much- 
frequented rendezvous. There was a great muster 
of people from all parts, among them the late 
Master, Lord Anson, afterwards Lord Lichfield. 
The day was fine, still and clear, good for 
seeing, hearing, and hunting. It was a beautiful 
gorse cover, well placed for seeing and viewing 
away. Somehow or other, like many crack 
covers—owing most likely to the fact of its being 
surrounded—it did not fulfil its promise, and it 
was afternoon before we got away from some 
other with a fox that put his head right up into 
Leicestershire, the directly contrary way to that 
we had come, and, of course, wanted to return ; 
and though there were occasional opportunities 
afforded by checks and impulsive over-riding, 
the majority of us being quite in the morning of 
life, when the music of hounds takes the reason 
prisoner, none of us thought of turning back ; 
and if any of the party had it is no easy matter 
to get five men of unequal nerves and variously 
mounted to lay their heads together to arrange 
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matters in the middle of a run—one perhaps 
being at the tail of hounds, another at the tail of 
the second horsemen. Even if it could be done, 
the seductive influence of the hounds would 
infallibly lead them on, the fresh chorus being 
looked upon as the last. So it was on this occa- 
sion. Whenever the cry of the pack seemed to 
betoken a scent they shot out again with renewed 
vigour. “ For-rard! For-rard! For-rard !” was 
the cry, with perhaps not an unnatural hope on 
the part of the members of the hunt that they 
might give these confounded water-drinkers from 
Leamington a gruelling. 

Well, the result was that we got inveigled I 
don’t know where, and when hounds killed their 
fox, which they did in due time, a splendid mid- 
winter sun was just setting behind the distant 
hills. It was then hard upon 4 o’clock, and 
we had to dine at 6.30 at Leamington. However, 
as Sir John Paul took it easily, we all did the 
same, and the excellence of the run and the 
staunchness of the pack having been duly ex- 
tolled, sherry flasks were drained, cigars lighted, 
and, after due inquiries respecting the latitude 
and longitude, we set out on the journey back. 

None of our party having either a hack or 
second horse, we were all on a par, and being 
now under the command of Sir John, who fur- 
nished both carriage and driver, we had no 
occasion to make ourselves uneasy. Accordingly 
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we just jogged on at his easy-going pace, which 
looked more like dining at Rugby than at Leam- 
ington. The consequence was that we re-entered 
that then quiet town by daylight. 


In the spring of 1834 we had a little diffi- 
culty with a Leamington innkeeper of the name 
of Gom or Gomm. I had been staying the 
previous winter with my friend Mr Herbert 
Langham at Cottesbrooke Park in Northampton- 
shire for the purpose of hunting with Mr Osbalde- 
ston, who then had the Pytchley hounds, and we 
thought to vary the scene of operations by having 
a turn with Mr Thornhill, the then Master of 
the Warwickshire pack. 

Accordingly we sent some horses and pro- 
ceeded to that renowned hunting quarter, Leam- 
ington (Priors), and having had a previous 
acquaintance with the Royal Hotel, then kept 
by one Mr Copps, which was not altogether a 
model either of management or economy, we 
determined to try the Bedford, which seemed to 
be a sort of medium house between the two great 
rival establishments, Copps’ and the Regent. 
In this, however, we were mistaken, for the 
smaller house was quite as equal to high charges 
as the larger ones, while the fare was much 
inferior to Copps’. I have a perfect recollection 
now of a great raw-looking lump of carrion that 
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used to mount guard on the dusty sideboard 
every morning, enough to give one a fit of in- 
digestion for the rest of the day. 

The Leamington hotels indeed were notorious 
at that time, and on a former occasion when I 
was at the Royal we had a sort of fox-hunters’ 
mess. Thinking that the massive richly-cut 
decanters got very soon empty, we determined 
to have a bottle of wine and decant it our- 
selves, when lo! the decanter wouldn’t hold it 
by about a quarter! Copps was upsides with 
us, for he charged a shilling a cork more in the 
bill. 

This was the libel: “ Leamington, though not 
overflowing with company, boasts a fair sprink- 
ling of sportsmen this year—more perhaps than 
any other quarter save Melton. Still the hotels 
are empty—or nearly so,—in which state they 
are likely to continue. The Regent, which makes 
up about 150 beds, has about half a dozen single 
gentlemen in the house, and Copps’, The Royal 
—of equal size—not many more. As to the 
Bedford, by Gumm, no one should think of going 
there who has not a hardy constitution and a 
long purse ; and the large hotels are too numerous 

and too empty to spare many guests for the 
small ones. Still we can hardly say we are 
sorry for the innkeepers, for there certainly 
never were a more rapacious set gathered to- 
gether, as every person that has ever had any 
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dealings with them can testify. Their delin- 
quencies have led to the formation of a club.” 
Those were the days when the judges went 
about administering special pleadings, and cer- 
tainly the declaration was only surpassed in 
absurdity by the celebrated one in Anstey’s 
* Pleader’s Guide,’ where John-a-Gudgeon brought 
an action against John-a-Gull for throwing a 
glass of toddy in his face at an election fray ; 


when— 

John-a-Gull, 
With envy, wrath, and malice full, 
With swords, knives, fists, sticks, staves, and bludgeon, 
Beat, bruised and wounded John-a-Gudgeon. 
First counts for that with divers jugs, 
To wit twelve pots, twelve cups, twelve mugs, 
Of certain vulgar drink calied toddy, 
Said Gull did sluice said Gudgeon’s body. 
The second counts for other toddy, 
Cast, flung, or hurled on Gudgeon’s body, 
To wit, his gold-laced hat and hair on, 
And clothes which he had then and there on, 
To wit, twelve jackets, twelve surtouts, 
Twelve pantaloons, twelve pairs of boots, 
Which did thereby much discompose, 
Said Gudgeon’s mouth, eyes, ears and nose, 
Back, belly, neck, thighs, feet and toes, 
By which, and other wrongs unheard of, 
His clothes were spoiled and life despaired of. 


Well, much the same farrago of nonsense did 
the Pleader of 1834 launch at our innocent pub- 
lisher, Mr Ackermann, who in reality knew no 
more of the contents of each number before 
the Magazine was laid on his counter on pub- 
lication day than did the man in the moon. He 
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set out by saying that Gomm was a good, honest, 
just, and faithful subject of the Realm, and as 
such had always behaved and conducted him- 
self, and was always reported, esteemed, and 
accepted by and amongst his neighbours and 
other good and worthy subjects of the Realm 
to be a person of good name, fame, and credit 
to wit in the county of Warwick. Then he set 
out that Gomm was the owner and proprietor 
of a certain hotel called the Bedford, to wit 
at Leamington, in which hotel he exercised and 
carried on the trade and business of an inn- 
keeper, and had always behaved and conducted 
himself as such innkeeper with integrity and 
honesty, and had not been guilty of making 
any extravagant or exorbitant charges or of 
any rapacious dealing or other misconduct in 
the course of his said trade or business by means 
of which premises he had deservedly obtained 
the good opinion and credit of his neighbours 
and other good and worthy subjects of this 
Realm to whom he was in any wise known to 
wit in the county aforesaid, and was daily and 
honestly acquiring in the way of his said trade 
or business divers great gains and profits to the 
great increase of his riches to wit in the county 
aforesaid. 

Then he pitched into Ackermann, the naughty 
publisher :— 

Yet the said defendant, well knowing the 
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premises but greatly envying the happy state 
and condition of the said plaintiff, and con- 
triving and wickedly and maliciously intending 
to injure the said plaintiff in his said good name, 
fame, and credit, with and amongst his neigh- 
bours and other good and worthy subjects of 
this kingdom, and in the way of his said trade 
and business, and to cause it to be suspected 
or believed by those neighbours and subjects 
that the said plaintiff had been guilty of extrava- 
gant and exorbitant charges and other improper 
conduct in the way of his said trade or business, 
and to vex, harass, oppress, impoverish, and 
wholly ruin him, the said plaintiff, heretofore 
to wit on the first day of February in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four in the county aforesaid falsely, wick- 
edly, and maliciously did compose and publish 
a certain false, scandalous, malicious, and de- 
famatory libel of and concerning the said plaintiff 
in the way of his said trade or business so carried 
on by him as aforesaid. 

He then set out the whole of the article, relat- 
ing as well to the “ Bedford by Gumm ” as to 
the other hotels, appropriating whatever was 
said against them collectively to himself, and 
proceeded to state that by means of which said 
several grievances by the said defendant as 
aforesaid, he, the said plaintiff, hath been and 
is greatly injured in his said good name, fame, 
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and credit, and in the way of his trade and 
business of innkeeper, and brought into scandal 
and disgrace with and amongst all his neighbours 
and subjects, to whom the innocence and in- 
tegrity of the said plaintiff in the premises were 
unknown, have on occasion of the committing 
of the said grievances by the defendant as afore- 
said from thence hitherto suspected and be- 
lieved and still suspect and believe the said 
plaintiff to have been and to be a person guilty 
of the misconduct and offences aforesaid from 
thence hitherto wholly refused to have any trans- 
action, acquaintance, or discourse with him, the 
said plaintiff as they were before used and accus- 
tomed to have and otherwise would have had. 
To the damage of the plaintiff of five hundred 
pounds and he therefore brings this suit, &c. 

And upon further consideration John-a-Gomm 
obtained a judge’s order to increase his damages 
to, I think, the modest sum of £1000. 

We were fortunate enough to engage Mr 
Matthew Davenport Hill, then M.P., the present 
Recorder of Birmingham, one of the most agree- 
able gentlemen to do business with it is possible 
to conceive. Mr Hill took the thing like a man 
of sense, neither magnifying the danger nor 
understating it. Upon the whole, he thought 
the best thing was to take a special jury and 
try and laugh the case out of court. I believe 
he would have succeeded had it not been for 
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that awkward customer the judge, whose sum- 
ming up was against us; as it was, the jury’s 
verdict was in Gomm’s favour—damages one 
farthing. Mr Hill’s speech was one of the wit- 
tiest and cleverest ever heard in a court of law. 
It was interrupted time and again by roars of 
laughter, in which the Lord Chief Justice himself 
joined. 


X. 
MR RALPH LAMBTON. 


Fifty years carries me back to the days of 
Ralph Lambton, when he hunted his own hounds, 
whipped into by John Winter and Bob Hunnun ; 
and fifty years’ experience does not furnish me 
with a better example of a gentleman and a 
sportsman than he was. Mr Ralph, I need 
scarcely say, was one of the most highly-bred 
men in the kingdom. The Lambtons have re- 
sided on the estate in the county of Durham 
from which their name is derived in uninter- 
rupted succession since the Conquest; and Mr 
Ralph hunted the county for nearly the period 
I have prescribed for these memoirs. 

He was the second son of General Lambton 
and Lady Susan Lyon, a daughter of the Karl 
of Strathmore, uncle to the first Earl of Durham. 
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Mention of his parentage reminds me of an 
incident that occurred during the latter part of 
his life; the story perhaps tells better than it 
reads. Being on a visit in the neighbourhood 
of Windsor, he was commanded to dine with 
William IV. at the castle; and he was one of 
the party at the Royal table. The King, who 
was a great questioner, began before he had 
well settled to his soup. 

“ Pray, Mr Lambton, how old are you?” 
demanded His Majesty. 

“ Please, Your Majesty, Pm sixty-seven,” re- 
plied Mr Ralph, thinking it lucky he could hit 
off the year. 

“ Pray, Mr Lambton, who was your mother ? ”” 

“ Please, Your Majesty, my mother was a 
Lyon,” replied Mr Ralph. 

“ Mother a lion! How could that be?” 
muttered the King, amid the titters of the 
company. 

The afterwards famous Lambton foxhounds 
came into the county of Durham about the 
close of the eighteenth century, having been 
purchased by Mr Ralph Lambton’s elder brother 
of the then Lord Talbot in Staffordshire; and 
they were presently located in very handsome 
and commodious kennels built expressly for them 
on a gentle eminence in Lambton Castle Park. 

Prior to this Mr Ralph and his brother had 
been living together at Melton for the purpose 
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of hunting with the great Mr Meynell in Leices- 
tershire, where they had both acquired reputa- 
tions as dashing riders. Indeed I may say of the 
Lambtons what Mr Ralph once said to me of the 
Loraines in Northumberland, that ‘nobody ever 
yet saw a Loraine who couldn’t ride.” The present 
Earl of Durham is as neat a horseman as any in 
England ; so was the late earl; and his daughter, 
the Countess of Morton, is quite first-rate. 

In early life Mr Ralph Lambton must have 
lived a good deal in the saddle, for during the 
hunting season he used to pass constantly be- 
tween Lambton and Melton on horseback, using 
his own saddle, but riding the post-horses of 
the country, which, he used to say, were un- 
commonly good of their kind. His strongly- 
knit muscular frame and remarkably abstemious 
habits served him well for such exertion; he 
was always careful lest he grew fat. His per- 
sonal appearance I will presently describe when 
I come to give my own recollections of him. 

When Lord Talbot’s (now the Lambton) hounds 
first came into the county of Durham they were 
hunted by a professional called James Shelley, 
who came with them out of Staffordshire; but 
on Shelley’s death in the year 1809, Mr Ralph, 
who had assumed the Mastership in 1795, took 
to hunting them himself, whipped into by John 
Winter, who had been his pad groom in Leices- 
tershire, and the justly popular Bob Hunnum, 
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of both of whom more hereafter. Here I may 
take the opportunity of correcting the common 
mistake of supposing that second horses were 
unknown in Leicestershire in Mr Meynell’s time ; 
both Mr Ralph Lambton and his brother had 
them, as John Winter’s avocation previous to 
becoming whipper-in- shows. 

When the Lambton hounds took possession 
of the country they made a regular tour of in- 
spection, and parties were invited to meet them 
and point out the boundaries. My grandfather, 
who had long hunted the northern part of the 
country, met them in his locality, and accom- 
panied them in his district. 

They were said to be a much larger style of 
hound than they had been accustomed to in 
the north, and my grandfather’s old huntsman, 
Mathew Grey, who died at the age of ninety 


[The MS. breaks off at this point. See chap. 
iv. for continuation of the author’s account of 
Mr Lambton and his hunting establishment. ] 


Xi. 
“ THE MARQUESS.” 


The Marquess was not the great statesman 
but a wag of a coachman on the Peterborough 
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mail, who beguiled his journeys with stories to 
his passengers and jokes on the passers-by. 
Take the following as a sample: A respectable- 
looking elderly Quaker had just mounted a— 
I suppose I must call it a horse. It was, however, 
a thing on four legs with a head that resembled 
nothing in the heavens above nor on the earth 
beneath—or in the waters under the earth. Its 
dam must have been a very loose character, for 
every shade and variety of colour (like the sign- 
board over an oilman’s shop) might be traced 
in its undressed hide. 

“ Good morning, Mr R.,” said the Marquess, 
eyeing him. 

“ Good morning, friend,” rejoined the Quaker. 

“Why, where in the name of Jehoiakim did 
you get that beast from? It’s lucky for him 
he didn’t live in the days of the flood. Hed 
have been drowned for a certainty. Noah never 
would have taken him into the Ark, sir!” 

“ Why not, friend?” asked the Quaker good- 
humouredly. 

“Cause there never a’ been a pair on ’em, 
sir. Why do you keep him?” 

“ Nay, friend,” said Oby, “I wish not to keep 
him. Wilt thou purchase him ? ” 

“ Purchase him!” echoed the Marquess. “I 
wouldn’t have him at a gift!” 

“ Dost thou know anybody who will ? ” 

“ No, sir!” 
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“Then, friend, can’st thou wonder that I 
keep him ? ” and the Quaker, smiling a Quaker’s 
smile, rode slowly out of the yard. 

A lusty tan-tan-tan-tan from the horn, and 
some fifty fair heads instantly made their appear- 
ance at so many windows of the village through 
which we were passing. The Marquess bowed—to 
some he kissed his hand; and the heads bobbed 
about like dolls in the gingerbread “ hell” of the 
itinerant wooden-legged Tom Dobbs. 

“ You are a happy fellow, Lansdowne,” said I, 
“ to enjoy the good opinion of so many of the sex.” 

“ Lor bless you, sir,” said he; “its all in 
the way of trade! Why, sir, ve a reg’lar allow- 
ance of twelve shillings a quarter from Mr Ple- 
thora, the apothecary, who lives entirely by the 
colds caught at them there windows. The girls 
in this town are known by the name of the 
Sneezers, and the principal consumption of the 
place is Spanish liquorice, horehound, and Emden 
groats.” 


XII. 


THACKERAY. 


2nd August |50. 


Dined at the coffee-room at Trafalgar at 
Greenwich with Thackeray and three others. 
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As the waiter was laying the cloth on the table 
by the window in the west corner of the room, 
Thackeray said to me, “I remember dining at 
this table with my wife when a sovereign was 
all I had in the world, and I spent 17s. of it. 
I wanted to nerve and excite myself up to writing.” 

Riding through the city on the top of a bus, 
he pointed to a house in Cheapside near the 
Mansion House, and said, ‘“‘ There! There’s 
where my balance is! I wonder the house doesn’t 
topple over with the weight of it.” We went to 
the Cider Cellar, which, he said, is the original 
“ back kitchen ” of ‘ Pendennis.’ 


Thackeray has £250 a number for ‘ The Vir- 
ginians.’ He was to have had £300, but reduced 
it £50 in consequence of it not answering. 


XIII. 
HEADED ‘f EDINBURGH AND ABBOTSFORD.” 


Though living within so easy a distance of 
the Border, I never was in Edinburgh but once 
in my life. That was in the summer of the 
year , when my friend, Mr, now Sir John, 
Barrow and I made a pilgrimage together. Sir 
John Barrow, the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
had an immense general and literary acquaint- 
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ance. Among other great people we made the 
acquaintance of Sir Walter Scott; of Peter, 
afterwards Lord, Robertson, one of the most 
amusing men of his day; of Liston, the eminent 
surgeon; of Wilkinson, the talented huntsman 
to His Grace the Duke of Buccleugh; and Sir 
David Brewster; and last, but not least, of 
Burke the murderer +—of his skeleton, that is. 
For this last introduction we were indebted to 
Mr Liston, whom we found in the place he loved 
best after the hunting field—viz., the infirmary. 
“ Ah! he’s only in deshabille,” said Liston, as 
he turned the half-denuded bones of the wretched 
murderer on the pivots which held them in their 
glass case. 


XIV. 


Editing is very good fun for a time. It brings 
one acquaintance with a variety of— 


XV. 
THE THURTELL MURDER. 


It was also celebrated as the place of execution 
of the notorious criminal, Probert, the last man 


* Accomplice of Wm. Hare. Hanged 1829. 
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hanged in England for horse-stealing. Probert 
had been concerned in the hideous murder by 
Thurtell of: the unfortunate gambler Weare in 
Hertfordshire, and had saved his own life by 
turning King’s evidence. These men had moved 
in a better sphere of life: Thurtell had been an 
officer in the Army, and Hunt had been a public 
singer. 

They decoyed Weare down from London to 
Probert’s cottage! in Hertfordshire under pre- 
tence of pigeoning a rich victim and having a 
day’s shooting. It was a spot most favourably 
suited to their purpose, as the reader may 
imagine when it is said that Probert, who had 
formerly been in the spirit trade, long carried 
on an illicit still there without discovery. Indeed 
it was only owing to the fact that the excise 
officers fell in with his gardener, who had been in 

The house is well adapted as a haunt of out- 
laws. Placed on an eminence, it commands a 
wide view, while it can be overlooked from no 
quarter, and is approached only by two close 
and frightful lanes. Even from these it is appa- 
rently shut up. A high and close railing, in 
which the door is not distinguishable, runs along 
the whole front of the house, and hides all save 
the antique roof from view. The cottage itself, 
though rude, is picturesque; its appearance is 


1 Gill’s Hill, two or three miles from Elstree. 
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made striking by its turret-like chimney-stalk, 
the dark-ivied roof of the kitchen, the tall slender 
chimney-stalk, and the thin spiry poplar over 
the cottage. A wild romantic place, its beauty 
is marred by the sinister associations. 

Having inveigled his victim hither, Thurtell 
shot him through the head as he sat by his 
side in the gig; and, after plundering the body, 
dragged it through the hedge to Probert’s cot- 
tage, where was assembled a party consisting of 
Probert and his wife, her sister (to whom Thur- 
tell was paying his addresses), and the aforesaid 
Hunt. The supper of pork chops with which 
the party regaled themselves has become a by- 
word. During the meal Thurtell decorated Mrs 
Probert with a gold chain taken from the dead 
body of Weare, and entertained his friends with 
songs. The body was thrust into a sack and 
sunk in a pond in the garden. 

The murder discovered, the country was roused, 
and a terrible outcry ensued. Thurtell, Probert, 
and Hunt were apprehended, and a special Com- 
mission was issued to try them. Then came a 
struggle between Hunt and Probert which should 
turn King’s evidence and save his own neck. 
Hunt was the first to offer his services, but 
his statements not being deemed satisfactory, 
Probert at the last moment before the trial was 
placed in the witness-box in his stead, and after- 
wards liberated. Thurtell was executed, and Hunt 
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transported for life. This memorable trial took 
place in January 1824, and in April of the follow- 
ing year Probert was indicted and convicted at 
the Old Bailey for horse-stealing. 

The penal code was just then undergoing close 
investigation, and amongst other of the crimes 
the sentence for which was to be reduced that 
of horse-stealing was included; but the Act 
not having reached the Statute Book, Probert 
was executed, and I am half ashamed to say 
I went to see him meet his fate. 

It was on a fine, bright, June morning that 
I found myself proceeding up Snow Hill to that 
ill-omened building, the Old Bailey. Executions 
were then of such frequent occurrence (never a 
Sessions passed without some three or four un- 
fortunate creatures receiving the capital sentence) 
that notwithstanding the notoriety of the chief 
culprit, there was nothing like the mob that 
might have been expected—at least I had no 
difficulty in passing from the rear to the front 
of the gallows, and getting a good position on 
the Ludgate Hill side of the street. Of course 
there was a plentiful sprinkling of roughs, but 
the majority of the crowd apparently consisted 
of mechanics and men earning a respectable 
livelihood. 

The windows of the neighbouring houses were 
pretty full of well-dressed people. 

The repulsive-looking gallows had four new, 
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noosed horse-halter-like ropes dangling from its 
cross-beam, and very shortly after eight o’clock 
Calcraft appeared on the platform. He was 
dressed in black, and held a small bundle of white 
cotton night-caps under his arm. Each of the 
condemned men came separately out on the 
platform, and was received by Calcraft, who, 
placing a night-cap on his head, drew it over 
his face down to his mouth; then, climbing a 
short ladder, he took down one of the ropes, 
and, adjusting the noose round the man’s neck, 
again attached the other end to the hook on the 
cross-beam. Thus the three unfortunates were 
served without eliciting any demonstration of 
feeling from the crowd. These prepared for their 
fate, it was the turn of the great culprit. Still 
there was no display of feeling of any sort. 
But for the dreadful apparatus and the white- 
capped group on the platform, I might say the 
scene more resembled a theatre, in which the 
audience await with hushed interest the appear- 
ance of the “ star” of the play. 

The three criminals? first brought out were 
little insignificant-looking men, but Probert was 
a man of immense stature, standing full six feet 
high, and looking still taller on the gallows. 
He was proportionately stout; and dressed as 
he was in drab shorts and white cotton stockings, 


1 The three were Sargeant and Harper, hanged for horse-stealing ; 
and Smith, for burglary with violence and cruelty. 
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the sturdiness of his limbs was revealed. For 
the rest he wore a black coat and vest. Though 
only, I believe, some five-and-thirty years of 
age, his grizzled grey head might have been that 
of a man of sixty; his face was very dark and 
careworn, and though his features were by no 
means bad, his countenance was far from pre- 
possessing. His face, however, was quickly con- 
cealed from view by the night-cap, and the noose 
having been adjusted about his neck as he stood 
under the beam, the final moment arrived. The 
drop suddenly fell, and a thrill ran through the 
crowd as those four white-covered heads assumed 
the same sideway attitude as they were launched 
into eternity. 


XVI. 


There is no worse sign for a landlord than 
when a departing agent gets a testimonial. Their 
agency generally consisted of receiving rent and 
drinking the landlord’s health, and letting the 
tenants do as they liked with the land. One of 
these gentry going at the May term to look up 
a defaulter found that he had made a flit the 
November preceding, having sold off everything, 
locked up the house, put the key under the 
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door. This on a farm of two or three hundred 
acres. 

The mistake most gentlemen make in farming 
is in rejecting all the customs of the country, 
and in introducing others whose chief recom- 
mendation perhaps is that they are practised 
at a distance. The plan is to adopt what is good 
in each county and reject the bad. Gentlemen 
sometimes begin teaching too soon, which irri- 
tates the farmers, and causes them to rejoice 
at his failure. If the gentleman does a road- 
side field or two extra well, they will soon see 
the change, and then even the pot-house will 
only have the old declaration “ it winnit pa-ay ! ” 
to console them. ‘“‘ Winnit pa-ay!’’ We wonder 
if half crops ever paid anybody. 
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FROM NOTE-BOOKS. 


The miser in ‘ Asmodeus’ fed his mules accord- 
ing to the law of the twelve tables—that is to 
say, he gave each daily one pound of barley ; 
he treated them as the Romans treated their 
slaves—wisely but not too well. 


They reconciled us; we embraced; and from 
that time have been mortal foes. 


Man is an amusing animal! The vision of a 
mole would enable him to discover the vices of 
his fellows, while that of a vulture would scarcely 
detect a folly of his own. 


Flattered by that homage so delightful to the 
unworn heart. 


When an elder brother is in possession of all 
the wealth of his family, I should certainly not 
advise him to make [one of ?] a shooting party 
in company with his younger brother. 


Most men take a pleasure in satire when it is 
not aimed at themselves. 


A dwarf looks none the taller for standing on 


his head. 
H 
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It’s an ill dog that’s not worth whistling for. 


Where there is whispering there is lying. 


Walking in the Zoological Gardens is like 
making a rapid journey ever the world. 


Two sorts of people in the world. One repeats 
all the ill-natured things heard, the other all the 


good-natured. 
A man so full of science he had no sense. 
An old ape has an old eye. 


A rich rogue—two shirts and a rag. 


ba wns att 9 fred COM a aes 
Oe eee 


FACSIMILE PAGE OF MS., ‘MR FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS.’ 


Reduced, 


CHAPTER I. 


WE turn to the old Magazines for further light 
on the earlier phases of Surtees’ literary career. 
His first contribution to the old ‘Sporting 
Magazine’ would seem to be a brief paper on 
“ Breaking Ground,” signed as it is “ A Durham 
Sportsman.” This appeared in the February 
issue of 1830, and discusses the propriety of 
digging a fox when he has gone to ground in a 
covered water-course whence he cannot be bolted. 
The signature “ Nim South ” first occurs in the 
May number of that year, attached to an account 
of a run with the Brighton Harriers; there are 
also unsigned articles on the Boulogne Hounds 
and the hunt at Samer, obviously the work of 
Surtees. Apropos the remark of Nimrod quoted 
by him, that a certain run with the Brighton 
Harriers was “the best half-crown’s worth he 
ever purchased in his life,” it appears that in 
those days the non-subscriber was capped half-a- 
crown, and the subscriber (of £5) one shilling. 
Hunting was cheaper then than it is now. 
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He does not state the terms upon which the 
proprietors of the ‘Sporting Magazine’ com- 
missioned him to make hunting tours; we might 
infer from the extract which follows that he did 
it at his own cost, receiving no doubt payment 
for his articles. He made. several such tours, 
hiring his horses from John Tilbury, the livery- 
stable keeper of Mount Street. On at least one 
occasion he and Mr Herbert Langham of Cottes- ` 
brooke Park went shares in the hire of five 
hunters. He is justified of his statement that 
he “soon found himself installed as first fiddle 
in the hunting line.” In the June 1831 issue 
we find Nim South’s “ Southern Tour ” accorded 
the dignity of capitals in the contents list of 
the Magazine, and thus he continued to figure 
during the remainder of his connection with 
it. Among the countries he visited were the 
East Sussex, Colonel Wyndham’s, Mr Moreton’s 
(the V. W. H. then undivided), and the Old 
Berkeley (then undivided). In November 1830, 
“Nim South in Leicestershire” described a 
visit to the Quorn Kennels. Surtees’ last con- 
tribution before leaving to start his own ven- 
ture appeared in January 1831. 

Writing in 1863 or early in 1864, he tells us, 
page 62, that he “believes he proposed to 
buy a share” in the old Magazine. After more 
than thirty years he might well have forgotten 
the details of an abortive effort; he might 
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equally have forgotten that he had given, in 
his own, the ‘New Sporting Magazine,’ an ex- 
planation of the circumstances under which he 
severed the connection. In the course of “A 
Short Reply to a Long Address in the old ‘ Sport- 
ing Magazine, ” which was published in the April 
1832 issue of the ‘ New,’ he writes :— 


“In the month of September 1830, Dash- 
wood having declined all further connection 
with them, the onus of the Magazine fell upon 
Nim South [Surtees himself], who, in December, 
having already supplied five papers and being 
asked to furnish a sixth, determined in con- 
sequence of the state of things either to follow 
his example or receive something like re- 
muneration for his labours; and in the month 
of February 1831 he addressed a letter to 
the Editor proposing that the value of the 
Magazine be ascertained, and an interest suff- 
cient to bear his hunting expenses given so 
long as he continued to write for it, together 
with a proportionate part of the profits, and 
on ceasing to write he should have the option 
of purchasing such share at the valuation so 
made; and stated that his object was to 
have an interest in raising the sale, which 
payment of a yearly stipend would fail to 


give. 
“To this the Editor replied that the pro- 
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prietors ‘respectfully but firmly declined ad- 
mitting any gentleman, however talented, into 
a share in the Magazine,’ adding that ‘they 
were perfectly aware of the value of his ser- 
vices,’ and proceeded to make an offer which, 
he stated, was greater than the proprietors ever 
intended to make, and more than under any 
circumstances would ever be made to any other 
gentleman. The offer was rejected, and in 
the month of May this Magazine was co- 
menced.”’ 


He had evidently arrived at the conclusion 
that if he were going to take up the very agree- 
able but expensive rôle of hunting tourist, he 
might as well reap the benefit of it. 

He went into partnership with Rudolph Acker- 
mann, who specialised in sporting prints; and 
himself in the editorial chair, Ackermann as 
publisher, the ‘ New Sporting Magazine’ from 
the first challenged the supremacy of Mr Pitt- 
man’s periodical. 

He has touched upon some of the difficulties 
which beset him as editor; the Magazine and 
his papers reveal others. In 1832 he parted with 
“ Dashwood.” (Mr Copland) for adequate reasons. 
The system upon which a monthly was run in 
those days was, to some extent, that upon 
which a weekly journal is conducted now. There 
were regular contributors, to each of whom was 
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allotted in each issue a certain quota of pages 
which the contributor undertook to fill. It can 
therefore ‘be readily understood that the man 
who did not come up to time with his work— 
like Reynolds, vide page 65—would be a thorn 
in the editor’s side. Dashwood proved unre- 
liable in this respect; less reliable than Rey- 
nolds, for he frequently did not come up to 
time at all, and eventually Surtees was obliged 
to ask him whether he was still to be considered 
a contributor. Friction arose, and Dashwood, 
having received his congé, gave vent to his in- 
dignation in a pamphlet, wherein he denounced 
his editor. Surtees, never disinclined for a 
fight, reprinted the pamphlet in the ‘New 
Sporting Magazine’ (vol. iv., 1832) with an in- 
troductory comment on the proceedings of “ that 
silly self-sufficient gentleman,’ and proceeded 
to tear his case to pieces in scathing editorial 
notes. It is needless to examine the merits of 
the quarrel, which calls for mention only as show- 
ing that Surtees was a dangerous foe to attack. 
He demolished the charges brought against him 
with the pointed satire of which he was a 
master. 

He dealt in much the same fashion with 
Gomm, the Leamington hotel-keeper, publish- 
ing in his Magazine a full report of Mr Daven- 
port Hill’s speech, and concluding with a 
formal account of the pecuniary results of 
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the libel action—as he elected to see them. 
Thus :— 
By one copy of the ‘ New Sporting Magazine ’ 


sold to Mr Gomm’s solicitor 7 1e0< 2°76 
To damages : ` : DO Dt 


Profit to N.S.W. proprietor - EO 2 DE 


Nimrod was not always an easy man to work 
with. He had a very definite opinion concern- 
ing the value of his contributions, and asserted 
it. Surtees chaffed him mercilessly in print, 
occasionally conceiving ideas on this subject 
which he did not carry into effect: thus in one 
of his pocket-books is the note “ Jorrocks, 
parody Nimrod on Riding to Hounds.” Without 
doubt Apperley must often have thought that 
his young friend’s bump of veneration was 
insufficiently developed, but he always took 
the fun in good part, and the two remained 
on excellent terms. 

“The most useful man to the work,” says 
Surtees, “though I say it who perhaps should 
not, was Mr Jorrocks.”’ 

Much speculation has been devoted to the 
identity of the Immortal. The statement that 
Jorrocks was represented “ precisely as the original 
made it to me out hunting with the Surrey 
Hounds” leaves us with the impression that 
Surtees did not know himself. Had he learned 
the name of the person he used as Jorrocks, 
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it is very unlikely he would have withheld it 
when writing of his most famous and successful 
character thirty years afterwards. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that the grotesque figure 
and equipment of a stranger arrested his ever- 
observant eye, and suggested an appropriate 
personage about whom he might give play to 
his exuberant humour. 

It may be well here to reproduce from the 
July 1831 issue of the Magazine Surtees’ descrip- 
tion of his model :— 


“I was tempted to see how they manage 
these things in Surrey; and on the — day 
of February in the present year I found myself 
shivering in Covent Garden at seven in the 
morning, surrounded by cabbages, carrots, 
Dollys, and drabs of all sorts, waiting for the 
friend who had seduced me into this most 
extraordinary predicament, when all at once 
my astonished eyes were confounded by the 
appearance of a man in a huge antique red 
frock-coat with a dark collar, mother-o’-pearl 
buttons with black foxes engraved or painted 
on them, breeches that would have been 
spurned by the worthy Master of the Hur- 
worth,! and boots (that looked as if they were 


1“ The late Mr Wilkinson, commonly called ‘Matty Wilkinson,’ 
Master of the Hurworth Foxhounds, was a rigid adherent of the 
‘qd——n-all-dandy’ school of sportsmen.”—Footnote, p. 18, ‘ Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts and Jollities,’ edition of 1869. 
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made to tear up the very land and soil) tied 
round the knee with pieces of white tape, 
the flowing ends of which dangled over the 
mahogany tops. The wearer (who at first I 
took for a mounted general postman) was on 
a most becoming steed~with a snaffle bridle 
in his mouth, decorated with a noseband and 
an ivory ring under his jaws to keep the reins 
together; the saddle was brand new, and 
in his right hand he clenched the iron handle 
of a most tremendous horse-whip, the sight 
of which in the hands of a misguided man 
would be enough to make the blood curdle 
in one’s veins. At a sight so unexpected I 
was completely ‘thrown in a heap,’ and the 
horseman had pulled up by my side ere I 
recognised the friendly features of my old 
friend Jorrocks.” 


Surtees hunted a good deal in Surrey during 
this time. There remain among his papers one 
or two of the weekly lists of hunting fixtures 
which were posted regularly to patrons by 
Charles Morton, who kept the Derby Hunting, 
Livery, and Commission Stables at Croydon, 
which was then the Londoner’s hunting centre. 
Morton’s list gave the meets of the West Kent 
Foxhounds, the Surrey Foxhounds, Mr Meager’s 
Harriers, the Sanderstead Harriers, and the 
Surrey Staghounds. The Surrey was the pack 
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with which Surtees generally cast in his lot. 
His fixture list, by the way, was addressed to 
him at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, whence we may 
infer that this was his dwelling as well as his 
office. Residence and office were often under 
the same roof in those days. 

The Surrey, however, could have received little 
of his attention, save when he found it neces- 
sary to spend time in town. Papers in the ‘ New 
Sporting Magazine,’ entitled “The Rambler,” 
by “ Yorkshireman ”—the pen-name he used in 
the ‘Jaunts and Jollities’ and in some other 
writings, show that he made hunting tours. He 
went to Bedfordshire and hunted with Mr Grant- 
ley Berkeley; to Northamptonshire to hunt 
with “ Squire” Osbaldeston (so-called to dis- 
tinguish him from the three noble masters who 
also hunted portions of the county); with the 
Duke of Grafton’s ; with Captain Spencer’s. In 
the season 1834-35 he made what he describes 
as “ A Chevy Through Cheshire”; and in that 
of 1835-36 he was in Dorsetshire hunting with 
Mr Farquharson’s, Mr Drax’s, and Mr Portman’s. 
This was the life in which he revelled, and his 
accounts of his journeyings and the sport he 
enjoyed are full of zest. 

His doings during the summer are reflected in 
those of Mr Jorrocks: trips by coach to Brighton 
and to other seaside resorts; by sailing-vessel 
or steamer from the Thames; trips to Chelten- 
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ham and (once at least) to Newmarket; occa- 
sional runs over to Paris; and coaching journeys 
with no special aim. 

Mr Jorrocks was undoubtedly a most valuable 
member of the Magazine staff. As Surtees’ other 
self, he was allowed licence; if it were desired 
to poke a little fun at the old Magazine, Jorrocks 
was the man. Thus, for instance, he chastises 
a choice of word in some hunting record :— 


“ A CARD FROM MR JORROCKS. 


“Mr Jorrocks presents his compliments to 
Mr Wm. Careless, and will feel obliged by his 
informing him how he negociates a brook as 
mentioned in the last number of the old book, 
page 407. Mr Jorrocks will be happy to know 
if Mr Wm. Careless would undertake to get him 
the New River discounted, and what he would 
charge for negociating the Bristol Channel.” 


He might also be allowed to have a dig at the 
editor when the spirit moved; in such wise as 
this :— 


“To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘NEw SPORTING 


MAGAZINE.’ 


“ The simple fact is you are jealous of me, 
for there is not a sporting contributor in the 
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world except myself who really knows any- 
thing of the matter. Look at both ‘ Sporting 
Magazines’ and see what a bundle of cripples 
you are! There’s Mr Nimrod (the mighty 
hunter, as you call him in derision), who 
writes as if he were ignorant of the rules of 
grammar, and introduces scraps of Latin to 
cover his ignorance; and Nim South, who 
knows no more of hunting than an old hogs- 
head.” 


Surtees cast his net wide for contributors, 
and secured some of the best writers of the 
day. ‘“‘ With regard to becoming a contributor,” 
writes Tom Hood in a characteristic note, “I 
send a ballad to break the ice, and have no doubt 
we shall fall in—I mean as regards terms.” His 
own friends helped him much. There is a letter 
from Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, written at 
Ampthill Park to Surtees at Hamsterley, which 
has interest, inasmuch as the writer gives account 
of the establishment of the author of ‘The 
Noble Science,’ accepted as one of the leading 
authorities on matters relating to the chase :— 


“ Now, my dear fellow ... to business. I 
wish you to record that nothing could be 
better, more slap up than Delmé Radcliffe’s 
Hounds, Horses and Men, consisting of Russell, 
late of Warwickshire’s old huntsman, Boxall, 
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two whippers-in and himself, all in caps, 
mounted on thoroughly sound and well-condt- 
tioned Blood Horses. The Hounds suited to 
his country,! well sized dwarf Foxhounds, 
beautiful in condition and skin and all over 
quick. I met them at the best covert, Bram- 
ingham, on the 6th of this month, where there 
was a well-mounted field of 160 (a proof of the 
badness of the times !) and we had a good sixty 
minutes with our lst Fox and 40 with the 2nd. 
As I have turned out a new scarlet with a 
white collar I always, as you prognosticated, 
appear in that costume. You may sign this 
information ‘ White Collar,’ and if I lie they 
will know who to call to account.” 


Sir John was rather profuse in italics and 
capitals, but that was the vogue of the time. 
His letter, which does not appear to have been 
published, renders also some particulars of the 
Cambridgeshire, Oakley, and the Duke of Graf- 
ton’s; from which it would seem that he was 
making a hunting tour in the interests of the 
Magazine as one of the “ amateur ”’ contributors. 
Incidentally he refers to Carter, the then hunts- 
man of the Grafton: “ As I told him last season, 
his View Halloo alone is worth a journey of 
100 miles; so much music with such extraordinary 
power ; you may hear it two miles.” 

1 The Hertfordshire. 
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There were those who sought admission to the 
pages of the ‘New Sporting Magazine’ and 
failed to win entry. One of these, somewhat 
curiously, was that once most popular writer, 
Pierce Egan, author of ‘Life in London, or the 
Day and Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorne,’ 
among other works. It may have been that 
Egan’s name was too nearly associated with 
pugilism, a topic the editor had barred with bull- 
baiting and cock-fighting as “low and demoralis- 
ing pursuits.” 

Colonel Peter Hawker, the great authority on 
wild-fowling, readily responded to Surtees’ in- 
vitation to write for him; so did Mr Grantley 
Berkeley, under the pseudonym of “Skim.” 
Maxwell, author of ‘ The Wild Sports of the West,’ 
and Lord William Pitt Lennox, were also con- 
tributors, the last on hunting topics. Surtees’ 
Brighton acquaintance, Baron Gablenz, furnished 
a paper on “ Wild Boar Hunting in Saxony ” 
for the first number of the Magazine. 

An author of some note in that day, to whom 
Surtees wrote inviting contributions, replied in 
an unexpected strain :— 


“3rd March 1831. 
“My DEAR Sir,—I received yours of the 
4th, and sit down to answer it with much 
pleasure, although perhaps not in the way 
you will expect. There is an expression in 
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your letter which, although written in joke, 
is, I am afraid, too true a one with too many 
—viz., that Mr Pittman had ridden down the 
Devil’s Dyke. Now, my dear sir, it is all very 
well joking while we are here, but I am afraid 
that when a man lands in the place where the 
devils are, he will find it no joke at all. I 
remember the time when I used to think as 
little of these things as any man, and per- 
haps the last time I saw you I had never 
seriously asked myself the question, ‘If I 
were to die to-night, where should I go to?’ 
Well, die to-night you and I may, and I 
would put the question to you, ‘Would you 
like to go down the devil’s dyke ?’ or in plain 
language, ‘ Would you like to go to hell ?’ ” 


And so on for seven of these pages. The 
writer was evidently unaware that Surtees had 
merely reported a feat of horsemanship such 
as that to which he refers on page 26 as “the 
perquisite of Captain Bridges”; to wit, that 
Mr Pittman had ridden down the steep natural 
ravine near Brighton. 

“ Editing is very good fun for a time. It 
brings one acquaintance with ”’—some interest- 
ing and also some curious people, Surtees may 
have intended to continue. 

And while he toured and wrote, his reputa- 
tion was growing. He stepped into the shoes 
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of Nimrod. That famous sporting writer, he 
tells us, had “written or projected” for the 
‘Quarterly Review’ an article against steeple- 
chasing. He had overlooked when writing that 
passage a letter to himself from J. G. Lockhart, 
the editor, saying that such an article had been 
submitted by Apperley, and he could not use 
it, and, what is to the point, asking Surtees to 
do it instead. Lockhart wanted essays con- 
demnatory of steeplechasing and the “ Present 
State of the Turf,” concerning the former of which 
a word or two of explanation seems necessary. 

Steeplechasing was then in its early infancy. 
Cross-country racing had existed in an elementary 
form since the beginning of the century—occa- 
sional matches had taken place long before,— 
but the foundations of it as an organised sport 
were laid only in the year 1830, when certain 
officers of the Ist Life Guards asked Coleman, 
formerly a successful trainer, then landlord of 
The Chequers Inn at St Albans, to arrange such 
a race. It was a sweepstake of 25 sovs., 12 
stone, over four miles of fast hunting country. 
This was the beginning of the St Albans’ Steeple- 
chase Meeting, which continued as an annual 
event until 1838. It attracted such vast crowds 
that the farmers over whose lands the races 
were run rebelled, and the meeting was aban- 
doned. The first Grand National, the reader 
will remember, took place in 1839. 

I 
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Accidents at these early ’chases were frequent 
—Mr Stretfield died from the effects of a fall in 
that first race organised by Coleman in 1830— 
and there was a good deal of feeling against the 
innovation. Lockhart writes of ’chasing as “ this 
absurd subject,” when addressing Surtees; and 
in another letter, ‘“‘ Wouldn’t old Jorrocks be 
the very man himself to set the world on the 
right scent by keeping back a horse, and so on ; 
row with the Jockey Club, &c., &c. ?” Lockhart 
did not profess to knowledge of racing, and at 
the time he wrote this letter, 15th August 1832, 
steeplechasing had not reached such a stage of 
development as to possess any governing body. 
The National Hunt Committee did not come 
into existence till 1866. 

Neither Steeplechasing nor The Present State 
of the Turf were subjects that had any appeal 
for Surtees, and he did not write the papers 
asked for. He had a low opinion of the former 
sport, as appears from his letter to Lord Elcho 
asking permission to dedicate “ Soapey Sponge ” 
to him, and stating its aim. Indeed his general 
attitude towards the Turf was much that of the 
writer of the following letter to Mr Ruff, found 
in his autograph-book :— 


“ WELBECK, 3lst Jany., 1827. 


“ Sır, —I daresay your account of the odds 
would be very correct, but the subject is one 
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in which I take no interest, and I should be 

very glad never to hear of the Derby, Oaks, or 

St Leger.—I am, sir, your most obedt. servant, 
“Scorr PORTLAND.” 


We never hear of Surtees going to race-meetings 
unless as a matter of business for his magazine 
or to find material for a Jorrocks paper. It 
may be there was veiled point in his remark, 
page 87, on the Goodwood Meeting he attended : 
“I was much gratified by the scenery, &c., &c.” 
The man who takes interest in racing does not 
record his impressions of the scenery—as a 
primary matter at any rate. 

Contemporary with the advent of the ‘ New 
Sporting Magazine’ was that of Surtees’ first 
book, the only one to which he ever put his 
name. This, ‘The Horseman’s Manual’ (1831), 
is little known even to collectors. It is an un- 
pretentious but practical treatise “ On Sound- 
ness and the Laws of Warranty and Generally on 
the Laws Relating to Horses,” and was dedicated 
to Mr Ralph John Lambton, the man admired 
above all others by the author. ‘The Horse- 
man’s Manual’ has never been reprinted. It 
describes and considers a number of cases which 
had come before the courts, gives judicial decis- 
ions, expert opinions, and usages in connection 
with sale and purchase, privately and by auction. 
It has interest as being a literary link with 
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Surtees’ legal career—if it can be called a career ; 
but to say truth, though ostensibly engaged in 
the practice of Law, we glean enough from his 
own writings and papers to assure us that he 
did not suffer legal pursuits to interfere seriously 
with his enjoyment of life. — 

After the event of 1831 there was no reason 
why he should continue in a profession that was 
uncongenial to him. The death in that year 
of his elder brother, Anthony, brought about a 
change in his prospects, and relieved him from 
any necessity there ever might have been for 
devotion to a calling for which he had no taste. 
Anthony Surtees had been travelling with Sir 
Baldwin Leighton in Palestine and Egypt; the 
“ Grand Tour” was still an institution, and the 
two young men had extended theirs beyond the 
usual limits. Anthony Surtees’ last letter to 
his brother deserves reproduction as a picture 
of Eastern travel ninety years ago :— 


“ JERUSALEM, 11¢h November 1839. 

“ MY DEAR Bos,—Here is a letter trom your 
brother, who begs to acquaint you with his 
safe arrival in the holy city of Jerusalem. 

“He wrote to you from Constantinople, 
and sent the letter by the captain of a vessel 
sailing for England. You will therefore doubt- 
less know of his protracted visit to the East. 
I left Constantinople about the 10th September 
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on board a French brig for Tripoli in Syria. 
We touched at Rhodes, Cyprus, and the Plains 
of Troy on our way down. With the exception 
of two or three frights from pirates, when we 
were obliged to mount guard all night, our 
voyage was favourable and successful. For 
the last six weeks we have entirely bid adieu 
to all civilised modes of life. I am travelling 
with four other Englishmen, and we have 
adopted the Turkish, or rather Egyptian cos- 
tume. As far as outward appearance goes, we 
are perfect; it only remains to change our 
religion, and take unto ourselves four wives 
and as many concubines as we can keep. 
Take an atlas and trace out the following 
places in Syria; you will then know where 
your affectionate brother has been travelling 
—Tripoli, Balbec, Damascus, Bairout, Sidon, 
Tyre, Aere, Nazareth, Sea of Tiberias, Jaffa, 
Ramla, Jerusalem. We are here for a few 
days only to see the curiosities and wonders of 
the place. From this we intend going to 
Thebes, and perhaps to the second Cataract. 
My movements after that must be deter- 
mined by the governor’s generosity. I have 
written to him for money. I should like to know 
something of your movements. Perhaps I 
may hear from you at Malta. My friends are 
waiting to go to the Holy Sepulchre; I must 
therefore say adieu.” 
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To this there is a postscript dated 29th No- 
vember :— 


“ Behold me now at Cairo, having ridden 
till I am almost shaken to death for the last 
eight days on a camel across the desert. It 
was no joke, I assure you. I am now going 
up to Thebes. We are all busied looking after 
boats and laying in provisions. Till I return 
—adieu.” 


The party, having made their expedition up 
the Nile, returned to Alexandria, where they 
embarked on an Italian vessel, the Tagliafeiro, 
for Malta. During the voyage Anthony Surtees 
contracted smallpox in a malignant form, and 
he died on the 24th March 1831, two days after 
he had been landed. 

Thus Robert Surtees, then aged twenty-eight, 
became heir to the family property. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SURTEES’ remark that the ‘New Sporting Maga- 
zine’ did not contemplate setting up Apperley 
with half a dozen horses to officiate as its hunting 
tourist after the experience of the old Magazine 
invites amplification. Mr Pittman, yielding ap- 
parently to the fascination Apperley exercised 
on all with whom he came in contact, had treated 
him with what appears to us extravagant liber- 
ality, giving him a salary of fifteen hundred a 
year, furnishing him with six hunters and their 
saddlery, &c.; this in return for articles on 
sport with hounds. Few men have enjoyed such 
an appointment as it was Charles James Apper- 
ley’s lot to fill for six years. A welcome guest 
everywhere among the hunting fraternity, his 
expenditure on maintenance at inns could have 
been but insignificant. He need have spent 
little except on clothes and vails to servants ; 
and, apart from his salary, he availed himself 
of his excellent opportunities to make money 
by horse-dealing. In an article published in 
the ‘ New Sporting Magazine’ (1835), he said he 
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must have bought and sold as many as a hundred 
and fifty horses during the past thirty-five years. 
His estrangement from the old ‘Sporting Maga- 
zine’ arose through his demand for a higher 
salary; this the proprietors were not disposed 
to give, and he withdrew from their employment. 

The papers “Nimrodia by Nimrod,” and 
“ Noctes Nimrodianæ,? mentioned by Surtees 
on pp. 74-5, formed practically one series of 
“ Conversations.” The former appeared in the 
‘New Sporting Magazine’ issues of March, 
June, July, and August 1832; the latter in 
November, December 1832, and January 1833. 
Jorrocks might poke fun at Nimrod, but Surtees 
fully appreciated his abilities as a writer, knew 
the value of Apperley’s wide experience, and 
esteemed the man himself. Apropos Lord Kin- 
tore’s invitation to Apperley, mentioned on 
page 80; this letter was found among Nim- 
rod’s papers after his death, and was published 
in the ‘New Sporting Magazine’ of October 
1844: the essential portions follow :— 


“Gask KENNEL, Turrirr, N.B., 
15th June 1834. 


“ DEAR Nimrop,—What will you do now 
your alphabet is finished? What would you 
say to come and take a look at the most rural 
of all provincials, eh ? As far as an enthusiast, 
you do me but justice, but come and PIl be 
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happy to show you that I can time that 
enthusiasm too. If you'll come to me, then, 
about the Ist. of November and work your 
way up, Ill be too happy to shepherd you ; 
and after you have been with me [ll take 
you to the shop of the man ‘ vot valked’ the 
1000 miles in the 1000 successive hours over 
Newmarket.1 He'll also be delighted to see 
you, and he'll give you a ride perhaps, and 
ask you to work also ‘ this here’ said Defiance 
coach of his. I travelled by her lately, and, 
so far as the coach is concerned, I think should 
go as steady without a load as with it... . 

“Think of this, and if you think it will 
suit your book, ‘by t’ mail,’ as they say in 
Yorkshire, is the best conveyance that time 
of year.” 


In this letter we have the fons et origo of the 
expedition which resulted in the ‘“ Northern 
Tour,” one of the author’s best works. 

Apperley’s last years were spent in France, 
whence he returned only to die. The good for- 
tune which had attended him during the greater 
part of his life waned in his later years, but his 
high reputation remained. At one time he had 
prospect of being appointed to a post in connec- 
tion with the management of the Duke of Orleans’ 


1 Captain Robert Barclay Allardice, usually known as Captain 
Barclay, famed for his pedestrian feats. 
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stud, for which he would have been pre-eminently 
well fitted; but the untimely death of the Duke 
made an end of his hope of a position which 
would have had great attractions for him. 

There are among. the Hamsterley papers some 
interesting letters from the artists whose works 
were reproduced in the Magazine. The novelist 
mentions that Abraham Cooper brought him 
valuable recruits; there can be little doubt 
but that J. F. Herring was one of these. Herring, 
when he abandoned the coach-box for the easel, 
about 1820, became a pupil of Cooper.1 A con- 
siderable number of Herring’s works were en- 
graved by E. Hacker for Surtees’ periodical, and 
of necessity there was correspondence. Thus on 
12th August 1833, Herring wrote to his editor 
concerning the plate of Kangaroo which had 
been submitted for his approval before printing. 
His letter points out the defects he would have 
remedied, and indicates the exact alterations 
required in firm but most delicate outline draw- 
ings of the horse’s head, forehand, and hind- 
quarters. 

Henry Bernard Chalon, who exhibited nearly 
two hundred pictures at the Academy between 
1792 and 1847, was another contributor. Among 
the works engraved for the Magazine was 
“ Pincher and Shivers, Terriers, the property of 


1* Animal Painters of England,’ vol. ii. By the late Sir Walter 
Gilbey. 
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Mr Surtees of Hamsterley Hall, which ap- 
_ peared in the April number of 1834. It is prob- 
able that the artist was a guest at Hamsterley : 
he had a good connection in the north of Eng- 
land, Surtees was, above all things, hospitable, 
and Chalon appears to have been on tolerably 
intimate terms with his editor. At all events, 
it was to him the artist applied when in August 
1834 he found himself in difficulties: “I fear 
much unless I could raise a little money,” he 
wrote, “ I shall not be able to leave town. I 
am daily expecting to hear from the Earl of 
Eglinton to say when I am to start”; and he 
asks if Surtees, of his wide acquaintance among 
sportsmen, can find him a purchaser for “ The 
Poachers.” Surtees must either have found the 
desired buyer or helped in another form, for 
Chalon went on his northern journey as pro- 
jected. His exhibits in the Academy during the 
few subsequent years prove that he found means 
to travel and paint a number of pictures in 
Northumberland and Scotland. 

The artist who afterwards became Sir Francis 
Grant and President of the Royal Academy 
(1866-78), from the early days, when he devoted 
himself to sporting scenes, was an intimate friend 
of Surtees. It was to Grant the novelist ‘ap- 
plied for council and support when he received 
from Mr Carleton the affront which he con- 
sidered could only be wiped out with blood. 
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They hunted together, and Surtees, in his novels, 
makes frequent mention of Grant as the portrait 
painter. 

Surtees does not seem to have had personal 
acquaintance with Landseer, who did a few 
pictures for reproduction ‘in the Magazine. A 
manuscript note without date tells us that the 
drawings Landseer did for him were “ mere 
make-weights for the sake of the name— The 
Pug and a Nondescript, and ‘A Goat ’—not 
very sporting animals, any of them.” He had 
forgotten three pictures contributed during his 
editorship by the great painter—works quite in 
harmony with the scheme of the Magazine. 
These were “ Dead Red Deer” (vol. i., 1831) ; 1 
“Trim, a Celebrated Spaniel” (vol. ii., 1831) ; 
and “ Deerstalking’’ (vol. vii., 1834); the last 
a portrait of Captain Horatio Ross, in his day a 
famous shot with gun, rifle, and pistol. 

A passport, issued at Calais on 26th August 
1835 in favour of Le Sieur Robert Smith Surtees, 
evidences a visit to Belgium. What he did there 
cannot be said. Neither he nor his alter ego, 
Jorrocks, have anything to say on the subject 
in the Magazine. The exceeding early start of 
Mr Cresswell’s hunting season at Boulogne (page 
40) does not preclude the idea of sport, but his 
papers furnish no light on this trip. 

This passport has interest apart from Surtees’ 

1 This picture is at Hamsterley Hall. 
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movements, inasmuch as it describes with official 
particularity his person at this period: age, 
30 years (? 32); height, 6 ft. 1 in. (1 m. 87 cms.); 
hair, brown; forehead, wide; eyes, brown; 
nose, ordinary (“ moyen”); beard, chestnut ; 
face, oval; girth, average (“ordn.”). The wide 
forehead, it may be remarked, is a family char- 
acteristic. 

There is at Hamsterley a coat which suggests 
that at some period he was member of a French 
Hunt whose quarry was the wild boar. This 
coat, much faded but little worn, is made of a 
material consisting of silk and horsehair, origin- 
ally green but now almost a uniform grey; it is 
short-skirted with many pockets, and the brass 
buttons bear a boar’s head in relief. Surtees 
was exceedingly punctilious in his dress, and it 
is certain that if he were a “‘ bouton ” or member, 
he would have equipped himself with the pre- 
scribed uniform. It is equally certain that he 
would not have donned a garment he was not 
entitled to wear. No mention of hunting the 
boar, however, can be found in either magazine, 
nor is there any allusion to it in his papers. 

The visit to Boulogne in 1829, described in 
his Manuscript IV. (p. 35), was not his first 
to France. In one of his contributions to the 
old ‘Sporting Magazine,’ over the signature 
“Nim South,” he refers to the French Royal 
Hunt in the Forest of Fontainebleau: “I hap- 
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pened to be there a few years ago, and went out 
on foot to the great risk of my life from the 
awkwardness of the sportsmen.” He remarks 
that the red deer in the forest were as wild as 
hawks. £ 

Surtees’ name did not appear in the Law list 
for 1835. He had by that time made good his 
footing in the world of letters, and did not 
renew the annual certificate which is required 
by the practising solicitor. It has been asserted 
(in the biographical sketch prefixed to the 1869 
edition of ‘‘ Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities ”) 
that a partnership had been bought for him, 
that he was victimised over the transaction, 
and recovered his outlay with difficulty. There 
is nothing in the Law Society’s records to show 
that Surtees was ever in partnership, nor is 
there anything among his papers to show that 
he ever took any interest in Law, save in so far 
as it related to horses. The truth would seem 
to be that he, like many another man before 
and since, made a false start in life. Like 
other younger sons, it was his fate to enter a 
profession, and in his nineteenth year it is im- 
probable that he displayed any special appetite 
for work in a solicitor’s office, about which he 
could know nothing. The Law proved uncon- 
genial, and he threw it up when he discovered 
his true vocation—a vocation for which he 
possessed exceptional aptitude, which, moreover, 
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had the merit of affording him that freedom of 
action which would be denied the diligent legal 
practitioner. 

He continued to edit the ‘ New Sporting Maga- 
zine ’ until the end of 1836. The issue for Decem- 
ber of that year contains his farewell. After 
acknowledging the assistance received from friends 
and the good services of artists and engravers, 
he proceeds :— 


“For some time past circumstances have 
prevented our giving the work the attention 
it requires, and had it not been for assistance 
which no money couid procure, we must long 
ere this have resigned. We are now about to 
lose the services of the friend to whom we are 
so largely indebted, and feeling that the public 
which has supported us so long and so liberally 
has an interest in the wellbeing of the work, 
we conceived we should best promote the 
public service by offering it unreservedly for 
general competition.” 


The magazine had been advertised for sale in 
these terms :— 


The ‘New Sporting Magazine’ was established by 
gentlemen who carried it on more for amusement than 
profit, consequently it has not attained the circulation 
it is capable of. It has, however, been steadily increasing 
without the aid of advertising, and the gross receipts are 
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now about £2000 a year; and it will be sold at such a 
price as will yield a very large profit on the present circu- 
lation.” 


As subsequently appears, however, no buyer 
came forward. ~ 

The ‘‘ Farewell,” it will have been observed, 
throws no light on the reason for Surtees’ resigna- 
tion. He may have grown tired of editing; the 
scrap of manuscript reproduced on page 106 
bears the deleted words “but it becomes,” sug- 
gesting as much. It was “very good fun for a 
time” ; but life is too short to be devoted en- 
tirely to editorship? Perhaps more tangible 
reasons may be adduced. There is a letter, 
dated 19th April 1843, from Rudolph Ackermann, 
in which occurs a passage that points to some 
disagreement between Surtees and himself :— 

“... DEAR Sir,—I am exceedingly sorry 

there has been a little difference between us 
these last few years; I do hope and trust 
you will overlook it and not think anything 
more about it, and anything I can do to merit 
your approbation in the future will give me 
the greatest pleasure.” 


But much had happened between the end of 
1836 and 1843 when this was written, notably 
the establishment of the ‘Sporting Review,’ 
edited by “Craven” (J. W. Carleton), a man 
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towards whom Surtees bore no good-will. Acker- 
mann had accepted the office of publisher of 
this venture on its birth in 1838. Surtees at 
that time still retained his interest in the ‘ New 
Sporting Magazine,’ and might well resent Acker- 
mann’s action in undertaking to publish a rival. 
The passage quoted, therefore, may refer to 
that proceeding, and have no connection with 
Surtees’ resignation seven years before. 


Were editing a magazine incompatible with 
sitting in Parliament we might discover the 
reason in his new-born interest in politics. It 
will be news to his admirers that Surtees ever 
did enter the political arena; but it will be 
recognised that passages of political satire in 
‘ Hillingdon Hall’ echo his own electioneering 
experiences in 1837. 

The borough of Gateshead at this time was 
represented by Mr Cuthbert Rippon, a Liberal ; 
and Mr Rippon was not persona grata to a large 
moiety of the Liberal electorate. He had been 
“living on his friends”; and further, if there 
be anything in lampoon and journalistic insinua- 
tion, his private life was one that would not 
bear investigation by a moralist. There was 
prospect of a dissolution; and in view thereof 
another candidate, Mr Williamson, was coming 
forward also in the Liberal interest, with the 
support of many Conservatives, whose object 

K 
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in thus doing violence to their political prin- 
ciples was less to get Mr Williamson in than 
to get Mr Rippon out. With two Liberal candi- 
dates in the field there was good prospect of 
success for a Conservative, and Surtees seized. 
the opportunity. He was advised while yet in 
London, in November, that there was a chance 
of success; and he took steps at once, sending 
down the usual opening address, and following 
it in person. The death of his mother, which 
occurred on the 6th January, however, inter- 
vened; and as he told the meeting in his first 
speech, on 27th March 1837, this event rendered 
him unable to move further in the matter at 
the time. 

Thus he was late in the field, and began his 
campaign faced with the serious obstacle that 
many Conservatives had already promised their 
votes to Mr Williamson. He was personally 
acquainted with that gentleman, and wrote to 
him making a fair proposal :— 


“I find that a portion of the electors of 
Gateshead are still desirous of recording their 
votes in favour of a candidate of their own 
politics, and most likely will not promise you 
as long as a chance remains of that oppor- 
tunity being afforded them. To remove this 
difficulty I have a proposition to make which 
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I hope will meet your and others’ approba- 
tion. Several gentlemen have promised you 
their votes under the impression that no other 
candidate of their Conservative opinions would 
offer himself, and they will remain true to 
their promises in spite of their politics. My 
remaining in the field, therefore, will only 
have the effect of producing uncertainty, and 
of returning Mr’ Rippon should we go to a 
poll. I will at once then withdraw my address 
if you will agree, in the event of Mr R.’s re- 
tiring, to release all your promises, and let 
us have a friendly struggle on political prin- 
ciples. If Parliament is dissolved in conse- 
quence of the Irish Corporation Bill being 
thrown out by the Lords, we can at once 
join issue, as I would vote for the extinction 
of these establishments in preference to the 
Ministerial measure. I should observe that in 
coming forward I was actuated by no unfriendly 
feeling towards yourself. The information I 
received in the south induced me to believe 
that you were coming forward more to oblige 
the electors than from any desire of obtaining 
the seat; and wishing to see the representa- — 
tion of the borough kept among the gentry 
of the district, I was induced to place myself 
in competition with one whose claims on the 
electors, I admit, are much greater than mine. 
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Trusting the step will produce no diminution 
of our friendship.—I beg, &c., &c. 


“ P.S.—If a third candidate on the Whig 
or Radical side appears, this letter must not 
be considered binding.” — 


Mr Rippon, however, had no idea of retiring, 
neither had Mr Williamson; and Surtees, his 
proposal coming to nothing, continued his cam- 
paign. His second address, issued on the 10th 
March, may be of interest :— 


“To THE ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF 
GATESHEAD. 


“ GENTLEMEN, 


“Since I first addressed you, 
another Candidate has appeared upon Principles 
so similar to those entertained by Mr Rippon, 
as to afford you no choice on Political Grounds. 
I am therefore induced, in Compliance with the 
earnest Solicitations of many of the Electors, to 
remain in the Field, which I should have left 
had Mr Williamson’s Opinions been such as 
Moderate Reformers can support. I will briefly 
state the Ground on which I seek your Suffrages :— 

“I am a decided Friend to Improvement in 
every Shape and Way—a Reformer of proved 
Abuses in Church and State—an Advocate for 
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the fullest Measure of Civil and Religious Liberty 
that is compatible with the Security of Property 
and the Maintenance of a National Religion— 
for Retrenchment and Economy in every De- 
partment of the Public Service—for the Exten- 
sion of Commerce, the Reduction of Taxation, 
particularly of those that press heavily on the 
Working Population, and for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge throughout the Country. As a 
friend to the Church, I would support such a 
Measure of Reform as will provide for the im- 
proved Discipline of the Establishment, the 
Abolition of Sinecures, the apportioning of Emolu- 
ments to Duty, and the Prohibition of Pluralities ; 
at the same time, I am desirous of relieving the 
Dissenters from Payments to which they enter- 
tain conscientious Objections, provided such 
Measure of Relief does not tend to compromise 
the Principle of a National Religion. 

“I will not support any Measure, either for 
this country or Ireland, that appropriates any 
Portion of the Revenues of the Church to other 
than Religious Purposes, or that in any Way 
weakens the Protestant Institutions of the Land. 

“ I have no Objection to Triennial Parliaments, 
but am opposed to the Ballot, unless the Votes 
of Members of Parliament be taken by Ballot 
also. 

“The Franchise I consider sufficiently low, 
to place it within the Reach of all Men of Pru- 
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dence and Industry, to whom its Attainment is 
an Object of Ambition. 

“In Conclusion, I beg to state that I will 
immediately resume my Canvass, when I shall 
be most happy to afford every Elector such 
further Information as may be required relative 
to my Political Creed ; and in the meantime, 

“ I have the Honour to subscribe myself, 
“ GENTLEMEN, 
“ Your obedient and very humble Servant, 


“ R. S. SURTEES. 


“ HAMSTERLEY HALL, March 10, 1837.” 


At a meeting held subsequently, he explained 
his position. Mr Rippon theretofore had been 
elected without opposition; Mr Williamson had 
been a Conservative until this juncture; and he 
proposed that a show of hands be taken after 
each candidate had addressed the electors to 
decide whether Mr Williamson or himself was the 
legitimate opponent of the sitting member. 

Mr Williamson declined the test; and accord- 
ingly a meeting was called under the chairmanship 
of the Mayor of Gateshead, to consider the. 
claims of the three candidates. The action of 
Mr Williamson in opposing, as a Liberal, the 
Liberal sitting member was condemned as im- 
politic; while that of Surtees was condoned as 
the legitimate proceeding of an exponent of 
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Conservative views. Mr Williamson was not 
happy in his part. On the day of the meeting, 
Mr John Greene, who seems to have taken a 
prominent part in local political doings, wrote 
Surtees that “ Mr W. had made a false step in 
his last address; the Conservatives are very 
angry and the Radicals not pleased. I im- 
mediately tendered my resignation as one of 
his Committee.” This was encouraging; in 
those days of limited franchise a single vote 
was a much more important possession than 
it is now. 

Mr Williamson did not appear at the Mayor’s 
meeting, and his failure to do so was made the 
subject of vitriolic comment by the local journals : 
“This shrinking from facing an opponent has 
evinced on his part a recreancy and cowardice 
of character that has sunk him many degrees 
below zero in public estimation. We should 
think that by his want of spirit he has ren- 
dered himself an object of contempt,” &c., &c. 
Political journalism was outspoken in the 
thirties. 

The feature of this election at Gateshead in 
the year of Queen Victoria’s accession which 
concerns the biographer is the attitude of the 
opposition towards Surtees himself. The Liberal 
and Radical journals had nothing too bad to 
say of his political principles; they were “ the 
corrupt, degrading, and demoralising principles 
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of that base and selfish faction . . . spurned as 
obsolete and false, which cannot be named in a 
public meeting without being received with 
roars of contemptuous laughter,” and so forth. 
And they had nothing, but.good to say of the 
man himself. ‘The bold and frank demeanour 
of Mr Surtees certainly deserved Radical appro- 
bation, and made that gentleman an object of 
respectful treatment ...” and “it was evident 
that Mr Surtees had made a favourable im- 
pression.” Throughout this contest, prolonged 
until July, the local papers had not a word of 
personal disparagement for the Conservative can- 
didate ; on the contrary, “ we were pleased with 
his spirit and good temper, and only regret that 
he is a Tory,” says one journal. “ An enlightened 
and liberal Tory, whose address is a manly and 
creditable one, in which he declares his prin- 
ciples without the slightest equivocation,” says 
another, equally devoted to the Liberal cause. 
On a show of hands Mr Rippon was declared 
duly elected, and a poll being demanded, it was 
fixed for the 27th July. It was obvious that if 
all three went to the poll the sitting member 
would be re-elected, and this it was Surtees’ 
aim to prevent. Mr Williamson refused to 
retire; therefore Surtees, in the phraseology 
of the day, “ declined,” and left the two Liberals 
to fight it out between them rather than split the 
vote against Mr Rippon. His self-denial was in 
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vain. Mr Williamson had angered the Con- 
servatives and displeased the Radicals; and 
the result might be foreseen. By 3.15 p.m. on 
the polling day Mr Rippon had secured 236 
votes to his opponent’s 151; and Mr Williamson 
retired from a contest recognised to be hopeless. 

Thus ended Surtees’ first and last attempt to 
enter Parliament. The impression he had made, 
however, is to be measured by the frequency 
with which during the next ten years he was 
urged to come forward as a candidate. 
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CHAPTER III. 


From this time forward Surtees’ headquarters 
were at Hamsterley. Those who had the direc- 
tion of political affairs in the north were anxious 
to find him a seat in Parliament, and he was not 
unwilling to come forward again. A very few 
weeks after his first address to the Gateshead 
electors had been issued he received an invita- 
tion to stand for Berwick, which, being then 
committed to Gateshead, he declined. Posterity 
has no reason to regret his failure to enter Par- 
liament. His force of character, courage, and 
honesty would have been an asset to contem- 
porary politics, but we should have lost much. 
His “ taste for scribbling,” it is true, might have 
found scope in another field; but we should 
be sorry to exchange the novels he has left us 
for any political satires, despite the glimpse of 
his potentialities in this direction to be found in 
‘ Hillingdon Hall.’ 

In December 1837 he found himself in a posi- 
tion familiar in that age to one who enjoyed 
the confidence of his friends: to wit, in that 
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of second to his old schoolfellow, Mr John 
Hodgson Hinde, the member for Newcastle, in 
an affair with a certain Major Orde. The cause 
of the quarrel is not quite clear, but it seems 
to have arisen from Major Orde’s activity in 
promoting a petition against Mr Hodgson Hinde’s 
brother, Richard, on the latter’s election, with 
Mr Holmes, for Berwick; Major Orde being the 
defeated candidate. Correspondence ensued be- 
tween Mr Hodgson Hinde and the major, the 
upshot of which was a challenge sent through 
Colonel Younghusband. The note with which 
the latter conveyed it to Surtees deplores the 
business, expressing his conviction that had Mr 
Hodgson Hinde placed himself in Surtees’ hands 
a little earlier, the quarrel could have been 
composed without a meeting. Mr Hodgson 
Hinde did not take the matter very seriously 
if we may judge by his letter requesting Surtees 
to act for him: “ Dull fighting weather, this,” 
he writes, “and injurious to hair triggers.” 

Surtees evidently contrived to settle the busi- 
ness with Colonel Younghusband, for no reference 
to a duel can be discovered in those journals, 
like the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ which made a 
speciality of noticing “ meetings ” between gen- 
tlemen. Surtees did not open the formal chal- 
lenge placed in his hands; the seals of this 
interesting document were broken by the present 
writer in June last. 
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On 8th March 1838, Mr Anthony Surtees died 
very suddenly, and Robert succeeded to his 
inheritance. Before going further we may glance 
at the general state of agricultural affairs in 
the county at this period™affairs which were 
to engage the attention of Surtees during the 
rest of his busy life. We have his own account 
of Durham farming, written in 1861, in the 
shape of a printer’s proof, with corrections in 
the author’s handwriting. This essay was obvi- 
ously intended as a contribution to a work 
descriptive of the county, possibly of some 
larger enterprise; but assiduous search has 
failed to reveal its destination, and it seems 
probable that that topographical project met the 
fate of some other literary ventures and never 
saw the light. For convenience sake, I shall 
quote it as Surtees’ “ Description of Durham.” 


“The face of the whole county, declining 
from west to east, is exposed to and annoyed 
by the north-east wind, which often prevails 
long in the spring. The climate is uncertain 
at all seasons of the year, and the farmer 
can never calculate upon reaping all his crops 
in perfection; either his hay is spoiled, or 
his corn is sprouted, or the wind threshes it 
prematurely for him on the ground. Grass 
and green crops seem best suited to the climate ; 
but green crops, on anything like an extended 
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scale, are things of quite modern introduction 
in the county. , A few turnips here and there, 
on a dry corner of a field, was about all that the 
old school attempted. Still, the farming of 
Durham has greatly improved within the last 
ten or fifteen years, though this has been 
chiefly under the auspices of the landlords 
themselves, or where there has been an in- 
fusion of fresh blood from the mining or manu- 
facturing interests. Foremost in this laudable 
movement has been the Earl of Durham, 
whose annual sale of fat stock has become 
quite a feature in the Christmas festivities 
of the north. The aggregate amount of last 
year’s sale was nearly £4000. Lord Boyne, 
Lady Londonderry, Lord Ravensworth, and 
several other large landowners have taken 
similar steps; but a great portion of the county 
being in the hands of the Church or of small 
proprietors, the spirit of improvement has 
hardly permeated among the great mass of 
the cultivators of the soil. 

“A small capitalless Durham farmer is, 
indeed, a deplorable object—rising early, taking 
rest late, and eating the bread of carefulness. 
Many of them farm on Hodge’s principle, who— 


ce 


held a farm and lived content, 
While one year paid another's rent,’ 


without partaking of Hodge’s scruples if— 


“< Ere a year it goes behind,’ 
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for under that pauper-promoting system of 
allowing a running half-year, they think 
nothing of facing the landlord at the end of a 
year with perhaps only a quarter’s rent in hand. 

_ That, however, is not altogether the fault of 
the farmers, but was encouraged a good deal by 
the easiness of the landlords themselves, pro- 
ducing, of course, a corresponding indolence in 
the agents. We have known a landlord, when 
a tenant could not pay anything at all, lend 
him money to go on with. The old-fashioned 
agents were generally satisfied with receiving 
what they could, and drinking the landlord’s 
health twice a year; and would always rather 
excite their principals to compassion than 
urge the tenants to activity. 

“ Mr Mechi? ridicules, as well he may, the 
idea of any one taking a farm with only £4 
an acre capital; but £4 is considered a mag- 
nificent sum among the small order of Durham 
farmers, and it has been known to be down 
as low as £1 an acre, and that borrowed money. 
A small retrograding fifty-acre farmer, being 
told by his landlord that he was afraid he was 
doing no good with the farm, replied that he 
really wasn’t so well off as he was when he 
took it, for he had £150 capital, which he 
didn’t think he was worth then, and declared 


1 John Joseph Mechi, born 1802, died 1880 ; effected improvements 
in agriculture ; wrote agricultural works, 


“‘TIVH AXTAALSNVH 
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that the place grew nothing but daisies. On 
the landlord observing that Mr Pusher on the 
next farm got good crops on similar soil, Hodge 
the second incontinently exclaimed, ‘ Aye, 
but then he manners se heavy!’ Many of 
them think if they can but get a great stretch 
of land they must needs make money, never 
considering that it is cheaper to buy manure 
than to rent land. A man has been known 
to take a hundred and twenty acres of land 
whose capital consisted of two old horses 
and three sovereigns! That, of course, not 
answering, he was presently at the door, 
when on producing his seed bill for the next 
comer to pay, he was found to have seeded 
an eighteen-acre field with sixteen shillings’ 
worth of seeds. ‘But then ar had some 
capital seeds i’ mar hay-loft,’ said he, account- 
ing for the deficiency ; so the poor field was 
accommodated with the accumulated sweepings 
of ever so many years, and, of course, pro- 
duced an excellent crop of weeds. No wonder 
that a south-country landowner, after inspect- 
ing several small farms, asked if weeds formed 
part of the rotation of crops. Even now, if 
the paper-makers had succeeded in making 
paper out of whicken grass, they would have 
been at no loss for a supply for many years 
to come. The custom of the county is to 
fill a farm as full of weeds as ever it will hold, 
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and then throw it up for an abatement of 
rent. Tenant right means the right to do what 
they like with the land. 

“ Leases, before the establishment of the 
county courts,! were of very little or no value 
in the county of Durham. If the tenant had 
a good take, of course he stood to it; if not, 
he treated the lease as so much waste-paper. 
‘ Aye, why, then ye mun just de your warst,’ 
they would say if the landlord remonstrated. 
Meanwhile, of course, they did their warst 
with the land. Another manceuvre they had 
was taking farms for a great deal more rent 
than they really meant to pay, relying upon 
getting an abatement rather than being put 
out. This has been met by making parties 
requiring leases find securities for the perform- 
ance of their covenants. 

“ Another curious custom prevailed, con- 
nived at by both landlord and tenants, which 
the income-tax and rate-books have nearly 
abolished—namely, fixing an apparently high 
rent, and then allowing so much off it for lime 
and manure—a most palpable species of self- 
deception ; for, independently of the absurdity 
of the arrangement, in very many instances 
the tenant never bought either the lime or 
the manure. Perhaps no county in England 
was worse prepared for the depreciation pro- 


1 County Courts were instituted in 1846, 
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duced by the repeal of the corn-laws than the 
county of Durham; for many of the tenants, 
being at all times what they themselves call 
wake (weak), could ill bear any depletion. 
Though not one in fifty really understood any- 
thing about the matter, they unanimously 
agreed that there was something to be afraid 
of, and afraid they determined they would 
be in spite of all consolation. The conse- 
quence was that many farms were thrown up, 
greatly to the inconvenience of the land- 
lords, who had either to take them in hand 
or submit to a great reduction of rent, which 
is a most difficult thing to get up again; for 
the lowest rent a farm has ever been let at 
haunts it for evermore, and is always quoted 
as a standard of future value. Draining 
was another terrible bugbear to the nerves 
of the Durham farmers, and caused many of 
them—and some not small-holders either—to 
throw up their farms rather than have any 
‘concarn with it.’ One intelligent man told 
a Drainage Commissioner that he would not 
have the ‘sap taken out of his land!’ And 
yet there are few counties that more want 
the sap taken out of the land than Durham, 
as its rushy pastures and blotchy fallows too 
abundantly show. But the interest, the drain- 
age interest, is what chokes them. If a land- 
lord were to say he would drain the land at 
L 
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24 per cent, many of them would ask him if 
he would not ‘tak two.’ They are never 
happy without a haggle. Some indeed did not 
believe it possible that the water could get 
into the pipes; and one man, being shown 
a field that was quite dry, insisted that the 
water was still below in the ‘foo-ers,’ as he 
called the furrows, ‘only ye can’t see it,’ he 
said. 

“ There is one problem that we believe 
has never yet been solved —namely, how 
much corn a small Durham farmer gives his 
horses. They shirk and fence with the ques- 
tion in a way that would puzzle an Old 
Bailey barrister. ‘Pairt — they get pairt’ 
(part), is generally the first answer to the 
question. 

“< Well, but how much ? ’—‘ Not a vast.’ 

“< Do they get any ? °— Oh yis; whiles.’ 

“< Well, how often ? °— Noos and thens.’ 

“* Well, how much ?’—‘ Why, we dinna 
give them ne fixed quantity.’ 

“< Perhaps a boll ? >—‘ Aye—why—perhaps 
a boll.’ 

“< Perhaps a bushel? ’—‘ Aye, perhaps a 
bushel; whiles one, whiles t’other.’ 

“ And so on to the end of the dialogue. One 
honest man said he had tried his horse with 
a bit, but not finding them any the better 
for it, he had given it up. 
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“A small Durham farmer generally wants 
to do everything himself—plough, sow, reap, 
thresh, market, and all—the consequence of 
which is that he is always running after the 
seasons, and seldom gets anything done at 
the right time. It is wonderful how some of 
them get a living. So far from feeding the 
million, they seem as if they could hardly 
feed themselves. And yet the dullest and 
stupidest of them will defend his system or 
want of system against the world. The great 
misfortune of most of them is that they have 
no idea of the economy of labour or the value 
of time. They toil and drudge in a way that 
no servant would submit to. A man of this 
sort, who used to labour by candle-light far 
into the dead of night, had the misfortune to 
lose his plough, and went scouring the country 
in search of it, thinking it had been stolen. 
At length, two years after, in clearing the 
manure-heap away from the cowhouse door, 
he found it buried at the bottom. 

“Farming was formerly a secondary con- 
sideration with many of the occupiers of the 
land; ‘addling,’ as they called working for 
other people, was their favourite pursuit. If 
they could not get any lead, or coal, or wood, 
or stone to carry, then they used to give the 
poor land a turn; but not otherwise. Rail- 
ways have nearly abolished this source of 
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revenue, though there are still strings of 
ponies that cross the Tees from the Yorkshire 
side over into Durham to carry coals home 
on their backs. The Durham farms have felt 
the benefit of the abolition of ‘ addling,’ and 
agriculture is in a decidedly progressive state 
there, as well as in all other counties. Still 
there are miserable exceptions to be seen, 
especially on the small farms. 

“Though one of the lowest-rented counties 
in England, Durham is one of the most ex- 
pensive to cultivate, owing to the great de- 
mand for labour in the collieries, &c., and 
the disinclination of the women—we beg par- 
don, ladies—to work. Next to a Durham 
horse’s corn, a Durham female’s hours of 
labour are the most uncertain. They come 
crawling to the fields at all hours, and will 
take themselves off in a huff on the slightest 
provocation. A shilling a day, summer and 
winter, is the lowest remuneration they will 
accept for their services, or rather for getting 
up appetites for their meals, save at harvest- 
time, when they have far more. It is but 
fair to say that they are equally easy with 
the tenant-farmers as with the gentlemen, 
which is not the case with many of the farm 
artisans—the blacksmith, the harness-maker, 
the cartwright, and others,—who generally 
think it necessary to charge the gentleman 
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a little more than they do the farmer. The 
remedy for all this laziness, extortion, and 
poverty is comprised in the little word grass. 
Grass, as we said before, grows well in the 
county of Durham—nay, there are parts where 
the land will lay itself down to grass if the 
farmers will only let it alone. Nevertheless, 
valuable as grass is, it has no greater enemy 
than the small tenant-farmers, who are always 
circumventing how to get leave to plough 
out an old pasture on the plea of laying it 
down better. We wonder if any landlord 
ever got a field restored to grass that he had 
once permitted to be ploughed out? On 
the contrary, the usual course is to crop it 
with grain-crops until it is as full of weeds 
as ever it will hold, and then to throw up the 
farm altogether. Then the benefit of the 
permission to plough out is felt by other 
parties declining to offer for the farm, on the 
ground of the small portion of grass upon it. 
If it had been all grass he would have had fifty 
applications for it, at two or three times the 
rent of arable land. Laying land away to 
permanent pasture being altogether a land- 
lord’s business, the sooner he makes up his 
mind to do it the better.” 

““. . . Grass may be dealt with in so many 
ways, especially in a colliery country, that 
no landowner need ever be afraid of having 
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too much on his hands. He can let the whole 
farm, or he can let it field by field, or he can 
stock it himself, or he can take in stints,! or, 
if the worst comes to the worst, he can mow 
it, and sell the produce at very remunerative 
prices to the neighbouring collieries, whose 
name is ‘Legion.’ In this latter case the 
invaluable hay-tedder will stand in good ser- 
vice in the saving of labour. The flocks and 
herds will feed whether the owner is watching 
them or not, but he cannot be quite so sure 
of his labourers working. Wheat at 40s. a 
quarter can never pay; but beef at 8s. a 
stone of 14 lb., and mutton at 74d. and 8d. 
a lb. will do pretty well—not far amiss, at 
least, as a farmer would say. 

“One of the largest and best fat-cattle 
markets in England is held every Tuesday 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, from which a grazier 
need never bring back his stock if he will but 
take the current market price of the day. 
So much for the landlord’s interest. It may 
seem harsh thus abolishing the race of small 
capitalless tenant farmers; but in so far as 
the county of Durham is concerned, it is in 
reality a kindness, for experience abundantly 
proves that they never advance themselves, 
the farms at the end of forty or fifty years 
being oftentimes worse than they were at the 
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beginning; while no man of character with 
any pretension to farming knowledge need 
ever be in want of a hind’s place with good 
wages and no cares. In addition to this, 
there may be partnerships in farms, as well 
as in other things, and there is no reason 
why a man should not rise to a share in a 
large farm, just the same as to a share of a 
large mercantile concern ; and it would surely 
be better to be partner with a well-established 
coal-merchant than go crawling about the 
back streets of a town selling small coals 
from a donkey-cart out of an apple-measure.” 


After describing the coal-mining industry, a 
subject Surtees, a coal-owner himself, was well 
qualified to do, he proceeds :— 


“Let us now take a glance at the sylvan 
features of the country. It may seem strange 
that such a smoke-dried county should en- 
courage the growth of wood, yet so it is; for 
the quantity of timber consumed in the mines 
makes planting very profitable. Many thou- 
sand acres of otherwise valueless land are 
applied to the purpose. Indeed, it has been 
found that nothing improves barren land so 
much as the annual droppings of a crop of 
larch, in addition to which an early and cool 
pasture is obtained for cattle after the trees 
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have got out of harm’s way; so that the 
owner presently derives a double benefit from 
his land—viz., from the growth of the larch 
and the eatage of the grass. If he has the 
minerals below, he may make three rents.” 


It will be borne in mind that when Surtees 
wrote the foregoing he had had more than 
thirty years’ practical experience as farmer and. 
forester. He farmed The Hagg of 250 acres 
himself, and managed some 700 acres of wood- 
land, from which he regularly drew a profit. 
Countless entries in his pocket-books testify to 
his attention to the details of farming: such a 
gate to be repaired, turnips to be rolled, so 
many loads of manure to be led to this field 
or that, drains to be eleared, rat-traps to be 
ordered, tar to be bought. 

Also he notes purchase and sale of stock, more 
especially of “ Kyloes ”—the term by which 
droving cattle were known. In the pre-railway 
era the cattle-droving industry was important. 
Strictly speaking, the “ kyloe ” was the Highland 
breed, black and long-haired, from the Northern 
and Western Highlands, more especially the 
Isle of Skye; but in practical usage the term 
embraced all the droving breeds, black and 
red. One firm of dealers, Messrs Williamson, 
used to sell about 8000 beasts annually to be 
driven south, and of these two-thirds were raised 
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in Aberdeenshire. The great English markets 
were Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, in whose rich 
pastures the beasts were fattened for the butcher ; 
but as the herds moved slowly southward by 
the recognised “ cattle-ways,’” over waste and 
moorland, the drover turned aside to dispose 
of his charges to any who would buy. It appears 
from the note-books that the Surtees were 
regular purchasers from the passing herds. A 
note occurs in one apropos the purchase of ten 
beasts of 30 stone each: ‘‘ My father’s kyloes 
used to weigh from 32 to 38 stones.” Robert 
Surtees used to buy ten or a dozen each spring 
at a price varying from 65s. a head to 75s. ; 
and these, after six months’ feeding, brought 
from £10 to £10, 10s. apiece. His herd usually 
consisted of from twenty to thirty beasts— 
“ steers, cows, calves, and kyloes.” The stock 
of sheep kept on the farm varied from 20 to 100, 
including lambs. 

He was an ardent advocate for drainage, as 
his remarks in the foregoing essay show. Among 
his papers is a manuscript book in which is re- 
corded in tabulated form the drainage works 
carried out on The Hagg during the ’forties— 
a most elaborate and carefully-detailed summary, 
giving the length and diameter of pipes, the 
depth at which they were laid, &c., &c., in each 
field. We all remember the chapter in ‘ Handley 
Cross,’ “ William the Conqueror, or the A.D.C.” 
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(Assistant Drainage Commissioner). This chapter 
has no place in the earlier edition of the book, 
and its insertion seems to bear oblique witness 
to Surtees’ interest in draining as a feature of 
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agricultural business. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Havine drawn upon Surtees’ ‘ Description of 
Durham’ for light on his farming interests, we 
may tax the same source for information con- 
cerning sport in the county during the earlier 
stage of his career. The unfinished account 
of Mr Ralph John Lambton and his hunting 
establishment (pages 99-102) was taken almost 
verbatim from that printer’s proof, and the 
following completes his own story of the man 
who occupied so prominent a place in the county, 
and for whom Surtees had so great an admira- 
tion. In the absence of positive evidence that 
this matter has never been published, it cannot 
with propriety be included among the “ Surtees 
MSS. ” ; it is therefore inserted here. 


“ Ralph Lambton hunted the county of 
Durham so long that the memory of man 
scarcely ran back to the time when he did 
not hunt it; and though strangers, some 
from afar, came to partake of the sport, no 
native ever was known to seek it elsewhere. 
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And this was not owing to any natural cap- 
abilities of the country for sport, for, with 
the exception of that about Sedgefield—which, 
however, is small and artificial,—the generality 
of the county of Durham ‘is rough and uneven, 
but solely attributable to the influence of a 
first-rate pack of hounds, which, with good, 
wild, well-seasoned foxes, will make almost 
any country good. Ralph Lambton was, 
indeed, a model master, a model man—just 
the sort of character for youth to be taught 
to look up to as a perfect specimen of a highly- 
polished English gentleman—so courteous, so 
considerate, so alive to all the little delicacies 
by which pleasure is conferred or pain ex- 
cited; above all, so truly honourable in his 
conduct, and sincere and faithful in his friend- 
ships. He did everything so neatly and well, 
too, and at such appropriate seasons—from 
thanking the landowner for sport from his 
cover down to the humble tenant-farmer for 
walking a puppy. He never forgot anything 
or anybody, and had a wonderful memory for 
facts. He had the eye of an eagle for detecting 
a fault, and the air of a Grandison in reproving 
one. Ralph Lambton was the right man in 
the right place. There was a style and manner 
about him that at once both repressed and 
encouraged. His high character and gentle- 
manly deportment exercised a wholesome in- 
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fluence upon the minds of his followers. Men 
durst not cheat, or take what they now call 
‘fair advantage’ of each other, if they had 
anything to do with him. Mere legal honesty 
did not pass muster in those days. . . . There 
was a keenness about his reproof that cut to 
the quick. The way he used to bow to and 
‘ Mister’ people who had offended him was 
very amusing. 

“ It says much for his tact and moderation 
that, with the prominent Whig tendencies of 
his family, and notwithstanding he himself 
had sat in Parliament in the Whig interest, 
he had quite as many friends among the 
Tories as the Whigs, and that without re- 
linquishing a particle of his opinions. He 
was in fact a Liberal in the true sense of the 
word, according to every man what he claimed 
for himself—the right of forming his own 
judgment. Though he never took a prominent 
part in politics, there is no doubt that his 
high character contributed greatly to the 
popularity of his party. The Lambton hounds 
got many a vote. He was favourite with the 
farmers, for he was most careful of damage ; 
and also with their wives, for he was a liberal 
paymaster for poultry. 

“< How can you expect to have foxes if 
you don’t pay for the mischief they do?’ he 
used to ask. Indeed he was popular with 
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every one. ‘ Yonder he gans canny ard chap !” 
exclaimed a pitman’s wife, as he went canter- 
ing through a pit village to cover. ‘Ah!’ 
said Mr Codling, the sporting butcher of New- 
castle, ‘you may get prime beef and prime 
mutton and Prime Ministers, but you’ll never 
get such a prime sportsman as Ralph Lambton 
again.’ 

“ Though no man could be keener about 
hunting, descending indeed to the now almost 
exploded minutize of feeding his hounds him- 
self, and this though they were located nearly 
two miles from his house, yet no stranger 
meeting him in society would imagine that 
he had ever had anything to do with them, 
so silent was he on the subject. Among 
ladies he was particularly courteous and affable, 
always full of fun and anecdote; and it is 
singular that so handsome and popular a man 
should never have been tempted into matri- 
mony. But he lived and died a bachelor, 
his house at all times presenting the acme of 
comfort and elegance. Indeed, the man, the 
house, and the establishment were all of a 
piece—the perfection of neatness. No one 
entered a room with a better air, looking as 
thoroughbred as he was... . 

“ The change from Melton to Durham must 
have been great; but we question that any 
one ever heard Mr Lambton regret it. He 
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contradicted the assertion that ‘no man is a 
prophet in his'own country’; for the men 
of his day appreciated him, added to which, 
he was at home and in the heart of his local 
influences. Though countries then were not 
taken and vacated so quickly as they are now, 
yet his fame was so great that he might have 
had the pick of the best countries going. 
Indeed it was reported at one time (1827) 
that he was going to take the Burton country 
when the lamented Sir Richard Sutton took 
it, whereon a native of Lincolnshire thus 
eulogised the prospect in the old ‘Sporting 
Magazine’: ‘Ralph Lambton is a gentle- 
man and a shining master of hounds, second 
only to Musters. After these men there are 
none so experimentally scientific, and who 
combine so many qualities to make a pro- 
fessor in the kennel and in the field.’ Again 
the same writer, speaking of the old and the 
then modern school of masters, said: ‘ Thomas 
Assheton Smith did, and Mr Musters and Mr 
Ralph Lambton do, keep a field in order ; 
but in most other establishments it is Bedlam 
broke loose.’ 

“ Mr Ralph, however, had a piquant peculiar 
way of doing it, never degenerating into 
coarseness, and rarely trenching on severity. 
He must have been a very incorrigible offender 
who required a second rating from Ralph. 
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Nimrod gives a good instance of his mild way 
of managing matters in his “ Yorkshire Tour ” 
in 1827. A gallant fox, it seems, had gone 
away from the famed Foxey-hill in the Sedge- 
field country, before afield of at least one 
hundred well-mounted men. ‘The first half- 
hour,’ Nimrod says, ‘was an arrant burst. 
Hounds could not well go faster, and the 
check was only momentary. One gentleman, 
a little over-anxious, had got too forward on 
the line; but he was let off better than he 
would have been in most countries I know. 
“ Hold hard, sir !” said the master, “ Venus has 
it under your horses feet!” ’ 

“ Still, Mr Ralph could give it a good deal 
harder than that when occasion required, 
when his objurgations were emphatic and 
truly original. It is, however, but justice to 
add that they were seldom required; for a 
reprimand from such a master always carried 
the conviction of the field, added to which, 
the men who hunted with him were all sports- 
men, and as anxious to see a run as himself. 

“When Mr Ralph Lambton first came 
north his country was very inferior to what 
it afterwards was, being composed of part of 
South Northumberland and the northern por- 
tion only of Durham. The best country— 
viz., the Sedgefield one—was then in the 
hands of Lord Darlington, afterwards Duke of 
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Cleveland. With the accession of the Sedge- 
field country, in 1804, came the palmy days 
of the Lambton hunt, and the formation of 
the Club at the pleasant little town of Sedge- 
field, once described by a facetious M.P. as 
one of the few places in the world worth living 
in. ‘I always say,’ said he, in a happy after- 
dinner speech, proposing the health of the 
worthy master—‘I always say that there are 
but three towns in all the world worth living 
in, and those are London town and Paris 
town, and Sedgefield town!’ Here, at this 
healthy old-fashioned village town, for six 
weeks before Christmas and three or four 
weeks after, Mr Ralph Lambton used to take 
up his quarters with his hunting establishment, 
dining every day at the Club, and keeping 
society together in the pleasantest, easiest 
manner possible, reigning supreme without 
seeming to rule at all. Though large parties 
sat down almost daily, composed of men of 
all ranks and ages, there never was anything 
like riot, while gaming was wholly unknown. 
Mr Ralph came there to hunt, and took care 
that other people did the same. He was the 
truest friend to youth that ever was seen, and 
the most careful mother in the world might 
gladly have entrusted her son to his care— 
nay, been proud to see him in such hands. 
“ Those were days when dress was more 
M 
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attended to than it is now; and Mr Ralph 
always appeared in the full evening costume 
of his hunt—a black coat with a velvet collar ; 
gilt buttons, with a raised ‘L’ and a fox upon 
them; a white vest, with-a red silk under one ; 
and black trousers, which the members of the 
Club were also required to wear [in contra- 
distinction to the knee-breeches then so usual], 
under penalty of a fine for omission. The 
landlord of the inn, too, was subject to a fine 
if the dinner-bill was not brought up within 
a certain time after the dinner was served ; 
and though the ‘sits’ might appear long in 
these abstemious times, yet there was never 
anything like dissipation. Nevertheless, Mr 
Ralph took his bottle of port, and liked it 
strong and fruity, too. There, on the right 
of the chairman, he would sit, sipping and 
laughing, and listening to the oldest of old 
songs and stories; for though he was an 
excellent companion himself, he was most 
tolerant of twaddle, and was always ready to 
help a lame dog of a joke over a stile with a 
laugh. On one occasion a gentleman, who 
had been disappointed of his mount for the 
following day, pulled a smart snaffle bridle 
out of his pocket at the appropriate hour of 
the evening, and, exhibiting it, asked if any 
one would like to put a horse’s head in it for 
him the next day. Mr Ralph was so tickled 
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with the idea that he sent to his stable and 
ordered him one. 

“Sedgefield was quite the Melton of the 
north, and drew sportsmen from Scotland as 
well as from the north of England; for the 
situation was central, the covers good, and the 
foxes plentiful. Hounds might generally be 
met from it on every day of the week—the 
Hurworth, under the renowned Matty Wilkin- 
son, with the late Duke of Cleveland’s packs 
supplementing Mr Ralph Lambton’s four or 
five days a week. Mr Ralph was a most com- 
fortable man to hunt with; for he would 
always wait for any one who was not accus- 
tomed to be late, and was never in a hurry 
to leave off at night. He always rode home 
with his hounds after hunting, and was conse- 
quently often benighted. On one occasion 
they went completely round a field that they 
meant to cross diagonally; and but for the 
fortunate circumstance of coming a second 
time upon an old sow with her pigs near the 
gate would very likely have gone round it 
again. 

“In this course he continued year after 
year, paying great attention to the breeding 
of his hounds, and, with the exception of 
visiting London for six weeks or so in the 
season, living the rest of the year at home. 
He was one of the old school, who never 
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travelled by public conveyance, always posted, 
after he gave up riding. The drawbacks to 
Mr Ralph Lambton’s long career were three 
unfortunate falls he had, alighting each time 
on his head, the last òf which completely 
paralysed him, and caused him to be bed- 
ridden for many years. But for these we 
believe he would have attained a very great age, 
for he had an adamantine constitution; and 
though he enjoyed all the pleasures of life, 
never abused them. Though he lived in hard- 
drinking times, no one ever saw Mr Ralph 
Lambton exceed. Spirits he never touched, 
malt liquor neither, though he brewed the 
strongest ale in the county. His butler could 
drink for two. 

“ On the second of these lamentable acci- 
dents happening, which it did within two 
years of the first one, Mr Ralph discontinued 
hunting the hounds himself, and was succeeded 
by John Winter, then first whipper-in. John, 
who was a Durham man, was a faithful and 
excellent servant, who, Mr Ralph used to 
say, was so tenacious of his master’s pocket 
that he believed he would go a mile out of 
his way at any time to avoid a turnpike gate. 
John was a neat but not a dashing rider; 
indeed, he was too careful of his horses for 
that. In person he was very like the eminent 
Shirley, so long with Sir Richard Sutton— 
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so like, indeed, that John, having once gone 
on a pilgrimage into Lincolnshire with some 
hounds, was accosted by some farmers and 
asked the usual question, ‘What he would 
have to drink?’ And it was not until they 
got John’s favourite beverage, rum and milk, 
to the door that they began to find out their 
mistake. John, with all his care of his own 
and his horse’s necks, having capital hounds, 
well whipped into, showed uncommon good 
sport, and generally killed his fifty brace of 
foxes a year—no mean performance, consider- 
ing the nature of much of the country. In 
this he was ably assisted by his master, who 
still carried a horn; and it was marvellous how 
Mr Ralph would keep laughing and joking with 
his friends at the cover-side, and yet know 
exactly what the hounds and servants were 
doing all the while. 

“ One remarkable feature of Mr Ralph’s 
character was his total absence of jealousy 
in riding. Though a first-rate horseman, yet, 
if the field would but let his hounds get well 
away with their fox, any of them were wel- 
come to go first and catch them who could. 
Latterly nothing pleased him so much as to 
see his hounds run fairly away from every 
one. John and he knew the country and the 
run of the foxes so well that they were gener- 
ally there or thereabouts at a check. On one 
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occasion John, having been a leetle too venture- 
some, cast up with a regular mud-mask from 
a soft dirty fall. ‘Now is the winter of our 
discontent,’ exclaimed a wag, to the convulsion 
of the field and the further discomfiture of 
the huntsman. 

“Of honest Bob Hunnum, with his beady 
black eyes, his kindly manner, his cheery 
holloa, and enthusiastic riding, who can speak 
with other than feelings of affection and 
regret? Poor Bob was one of Nature’s gen- 
tlemen. He hadn’t a shabby thought about 
him. He cared for nothing but hunting, and 
never seemed to know that he had a neck to 
break, or that one horse was more to be trusted 
than another. Bob was always in place, 
whatever he was on, casting up from nobody 
knew where, a perfect Mungo, here, there, and 
everywhere. When Nimrod was down in the 
north he was shown a very high timber fence 
into a road just newly covered with broken 
stones, which Bob had ridden over a few days 
before merely to turn hounds. From the con- 
cussion produced, the horse was unable to keep 
his legs, and floundered on his head on the 
ground. Bob, however, stuck to him, hanging 
on at one time only by his spurs, but he never 
ceased halloaing, ‘Get away, get away, get 
away, hounds!’ whereas most people, Nimrod 
said, would have thought of being trepanned. 
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“ On the remodelment of the establishment 
consequent on Mr Ralph Lambton’s retire- 
ment as huntsman, there were two or three 
changes before the place of second whipper-in 
was filled up. If Mr Ralph found a man hadn’t 
it in him, he didn’t, like the famous Mr Jor- 
rocks, try the effect of Hunter’s pills or any 
other condiment upon him, but at once re- 
commended him to turn his attention to 
something else, and this occurred with several 
applicants for the situation of second whip. 
At length a little Yorkshireman in a pair of 
very large topboots cast up one morning at 
Murton House, Mr Ralph’s residence, who 
described himself as ‘having whopped in to 
his coosin, John Andrew of the Sinnington’ ; 
and there being something in the appearance 
of the youth that pleased Mr Lambton, he 
took him on trial, and was well pleased with 
the result. This was none other than the 
afterwards famous John Harrison—then re- 
christened Tom, to distinguish him from John 
Winter—who gave such satisfaction as hunts- 
man to the Durham country hounds under 
various masters for many years after Mr 
Lambton’s retirement. Mr Ralph, who then 
began to ride with a groom, presently got a 
further accession of strength in the person 
of a very handy, hard-riding, young man 
named Henry something, from the Doxford 
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hounds in Northumberland, and who after- 
wards whipped in to the Belvoir under Goosey. 

“ At this time there was perhaps no better 
or more efficient establishment than Mr Ralph 
Lambton’s—everything that there should be 
and nothing more—all for sport, nothing for 
show. The condition of the hounds and 
horses was admirable. He always had two 
packs of hounds, and was one of the first 
masters who separated the sexes for hunting 
purposes. He had a capital kennel huntsman 
in the person of Fenwick Hunnum, the father 
of Bob—a great character in his way. Fenwick 
had taught the lady hounds (‘ betches’ as he 
called them) to advance at the word ‘ betches’ ; 
and on one occasion, having a party of the fair 
sex to see the performance, he turned round 
after exclaiming ‘ betches!” and said, with a 
touch of his hat, to the one next him, ‘ No 
offence, my lady—betch is female dog.’ He 
was painted in Ferneley’s picture of the 
Lambton hounds at feeding-time, standing, 
whip in hand, at the door of the feeding- 
house with his right foot forward, calling the 
hounds out singly. When Mr Ralph sent for 
him to see, and asked what he thought of it, 
Fenwick replied after a pause, ‘ Well, sir, I 
suppose it’s like; but I think they might 
have made me a bit cannier foot.’ The foot 
was rather large perhaps. 
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“We have said that there was no better 
nor more sporting establishment than Mr 
Ralph Lambton’s; but, unfortunately, while 
the establishment progressed, the subscription 
receded, until it seemed likely to collapse 
altogether. It is true that Mr Ralph was a 
single man and had a good fortune, and there 
was no occasion for him to spend it in pro- 
moting the sport of other people. Any country, 
as we have said before, would only have been 
too happy to have him; but Mr Ralph was a 
consistent patriot: he would stay at home 
and spend his money where he got it. He 
did not cast about to see who could be coaxed 
or pressed into subscribing; on the contrary, 
he candidly said that he had had the country 
in good times, and now, if people could not 
afford him the subscription of a gentleman, 
he would rather not receive any. On being 
asked what he would consider the subscription 
of a gentleman, he replied, ‘Not less than 
£500 a year,’ which sum, not being forth- 
coming, he said no more about it, but just | 
took the whole expense upon himself. 

“The only observation he was ever heard 
to make on the subject was one day when a 
hard-riding young farmer having got into the 
midst of the hounds at a check, he exclaimed, 
‘Hold hard, sir! Hold hard! Those are 
my hounds, recollect!’ adding, with a laugh 
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to a friend on his left, ‘By Jove, I may say 
that, for I pay for them.’ Masters of hounds 
with two kennels hunting four days a week 
will appreciate the expense he adopted. Never- 
theless, with the aid of John Winter, he was 
a capital manager, doing everything upon 
system, and dealing for ready money only. 
He always had a year’s consumption of meal 
in advance, and bought his oats in falling 
markets. Winter used to have many a hard 
haggle for these. Horse-flesh in a colliery 
country is always cheap. Upon the whole, 
we believe, the yearly expenditure of the 
Lambton hounds would be a useful guide to 
future masters. Colonel Cook’s is the only 
estimate extant; but it was framed for a 
metropolitan county, and is now rather out 
of date. 

“ It was proposed to present Mr Lambton 
with a service of plate on his taking on the 
hounds without a subscription; but he de- 
clined that too, having, as he said, more plate 
than he wanted already. He, however, con- 
sented to sit for his portrait to Mr Grant, 
then rapidly rising into the great eminence he 
has since attained. Strange to say, Mr Grant, 
then in the heyday of life, little dreaming of 
the fine arts as a profession, had formerly 
been an attendant upon the Lambton hounds, 
and had made a most successful pen-and-ink 
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sketch of their worthy master on horseback. 
But when he got Mr Ralph into his studio ` 
his confidence rather forsook him; and he 
afterwards told a mutual friend that he thought 
Mr Ralph’s was the most difficult face to 
delineate he had ever attempted—not from 
any want of distinguishing characteristics, but 
from the extreme difficulty of portraying the 
peculiar air and expression of the man, par- 
ticularly the bright hazel eye, which seemed 
to have imbibed somewhat the beauty and 
character of the fox’s. 

“Mr Grant, however, made a very success- 
ful portrait, which was afterwards engraved, 
and the original painting is now, we believe, 
in Lambton Castle. The sketch—perhaps the 
better likeness of the two—was touched up 
and presented by Mr Grant to Mr Surtees of 
Hamsterley, and is now in the dining-room 
there. The picture represents Mr Lambton 
in the dress uniform of his hunt, which, being 
dark, the difficulty was to indicate that it was 
the portrait of a sportsman. At length a 
loop in the lining of the hat was hit upon as 
conveying the idea. 

“ Mr Ralph Lambton’s comforts were materi- 
ally enhanced towards the close of his career 
by the acquisition of the spacious mansion of 
Hardwicke Hall, close to the renowned town 
of Sedgefield. The Club had theretofore been 
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held at the principal inn, where a large room 
had been built; but the fare was only so-so 
—very different to what he was accustomed 
to at home. He then lived in lodgings, and 
had to encounter the night air both going to 
and returning from dinner. That was now 
obviated ; for Hardwicke Hall accommodated 
some ten or a dozen gentlemen, who took upon 
themselves the expenses of housekeeping, hav- 
ing a capital cook, with servants of their own 
in attendance. Non-resident members of the 
hunt had the benefit of the establishment by 
paying for their meals as before, and a car 
was presently established to convey them to 
and from the town. The new club was a 
great improvement, and contributed materially 
to the popularity of the hunt ; for a good dinner 
with agreeable society is a pleasant finale to 
a fine day’s sport. 

“The Hardwicke Club was in the fourth 
year of its existence when Mr Lambton had 
the third unfortunate fall, near the close of 
the season, which put an end to everything. 
He felt from the first it was fatal. Though 
he rallied from the two previous ones, he never 
for a moment deceived himself that he would 
recover from this; and his only anxiety was 
lest the gentlemen of the Club might feel 
themselves aggrieved at being left without 
hounds for the remaining two years for which 
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Hardwicke Hall had been taken. That diffi- 
culty being removed by reminding him that 
he was keeping the hounds himself, he adopted 
the further liability for the rent of the house ; 
and shortly afterwards caused letters to be 
written to a couple of friends, to whom he 
confided the sale of his hounds. He imposed no 
terms upon them, but gave them carte blanche 
to act as they thought best in the matter. 

“ Tt having transpired that the hounds were 
for sale, a neighbouring baronet, happening 
to meet one of the parties, asked what he 
meant to have for them. The gentleman 
replied that he could not name any sum until 
he had consulted his coadjutor ; but he thought 
the hounds were as good as hounds could be, 
and they ought to fetch as high a price as any 
had. been sold for, which he believed was £2000. 
The baronet at once commissioned him to offer 
Mr Lambton that sum for them, which he imme- 
diately did. This was on a Saturday, in the 
spring of 1838; and on the Monday following 
the gentleman in question went over to Murton 
House to see Mr Lambton about the matter. 

“He was in bed, of course, and very ill 
—so ill that at first Mr Ralph thought he 
could not see him; but, rallying a little, he 
sent for him, and had a brief conversation. 
He was in great pain, and spoke with difficulty. 
He said he had now heard that, before the 
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letters were written asking his visitor and his 
coadjutor to sell the hounds, Lord Suffield, 
who had just then taken Leicestershire, had 
spoken to a member of the Lambton family 
about them in London, and he wished his 
two friends to know exactly what had passed 
before they did anything, lest they might 
commit his relative in the matter. The gentle- 
man thereupon observed that perhaps Mr 
Ralph would like his hounds to go into Leices- 
tershire. ‘No,’ he replied; ‘I shouldn't. 
Sir has made a handsome sporting offer, 
and I wish him to have them; but whatever 
you do,’ added he emphatically, ‘ don’t commit 
so and so, naming the gentleman. The con- 
versation then turned upon the men whom 
the baronet wished to take also. John Winter 
was first named. ‘John stays with me,’ was 
Mr Ralph’s immediate answer. Bob Hunnum 
came next. ‘Ah! Bob’s an excellent creature,’ 
replied Mr Ralph after a pause, ‘an excellent 
creature, but he won’t make a huntsman. 
Tom will make a huntsman,’ added he. Our 
northern readers know how truly the veteran’s 
prophecies were fulfilled; and yet Bob was 
an excellent whipper-in,! and as worthy a 


1 «I think I should have better sport and kill more foxes with a 
moderate huntsman and an excellent whipper-in, than with the best 
of huntsmen without such an assistant. You will say perhaps that a 
good huntsman will make a good whipper-in ;—not such however as I 
mean ;—his talent must be born with him.”—‘ Beckford on Hunting.’ 
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servant as ever turned a hound. Mr Ralph 
was very fond of Bob, and Bob was very 
fond of his master. We are glad to add that 
Bob’s family have done well, and risen in the 
world. 

“Well, the result of the hound sale was 
that Lord Suffield (the pack unseen) boldly 
bid £3000 for them, and Mr Ralph, not being 
the man to put parties in competition, was 
obliged to let them go. His lordship also 
offered Bob £300 a year as huntsman, but Bob, 
like his master, was not mercenary, and pre- 
ferred staying in the north. When Mr Ralph 
got his £3000, he said, ‘And now, by Jove, 
[ve got more money than I want.’ 

“The Lambton hounds did not distinguish 
themselves in Leicestershire. They were strange 
to the country, and the servants were strange 
to them; and never having been used to 
the pressure of a crowd, they were constantly 
driven beyond the scent. Added to this, the 
huntsman, Charles Threadwell, a first-rate man, 
now with the Branham, was ordered always to 
cast at a canter, and never to cast back. The 
consequence was they killed very few foxes. 
Their career, however, was but of short dura- 
tion. They were presently at Tattersall’s, 
when another northern sportsman, Mr Robert- 
son of Ladykirk, came to the rescue and re- 
imported them, huntsman and all, to the 
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banks of the Tweed. ‘There, over the fine 
wild plains of Northumberland, they quickly 
recovered their character, and for three suc- 
cessive seasons showed uncommon sport. At 
the end of that time they were incorporated 
with those of Lord Elcho, now the Earl of 
Wemyss, and the countries united form one 
of the finest hunts in the kingdom. 

“ During all this time poor Mr Lambton 
lay on his back, hopelessly paralysed, but 
earnest and heart-whole. Though suffering 
most acute agonies at times, his indomitable 
courage never forsook him. He knew he was 
done with all the pleasures of life, but never 
repined ; he constantly expressed his gratitude 
for the great enjoyments he had had. ‘I 
have had a fine time of it, he used to say. 
Still he took a lively interest in the sport of 
his neighbours. It gratified him much to 
hear of the success of his hounds in Northumber- 
land. He kept up his interest in the doings of 
Durham as well. When his friend, Mr William- 
son, who succeeded him in the country, brought 
his hounds to draw the little gorse cover just 
outside his garden, the bedridden veteran had 
his window put up in order that he might 
enjoy the glad music of the pack. His fine 
ear detected the light note of the finder, who, 
he said, he heard lying at the fox in cover till 
he finally went away. It was just as he said. 
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“ By way of amusing himself, he took the 
surrounding shooting, and set up a game- 
keeper, who bred a few pheasants about the 
house, which Mr Ralph used to lie watching 
with great pleasure from the sofa in the library. 
On one occasion his agent came to see him 
with his accounts, to which he thought Mr 
Ralph was unusually attentive. He was sud- 
denly undeceived by an ejaculation of ‘ By 
Jove! I thought he would do it!’ Mr Ralph 
was watching two young cocks fighting instead 
of attending to his visitor’s figures. 

** Of course, he had the best medical advice 
in the north, among others that of the late 
Mr Nelson, of the neighbouring town of Chester- 
le-Street, commonly called Jimmy Nelson, a 
bit of a character in his way, who generally 
identified himself with his patients, saying, 
for instance, ‘ Yes, sir, I think we are better 
to-day, sir,’ or ‘No, sir; we did not sleep so 
well last night,’ and so on. Upon Jimmy 
devolved the operative part of the attendance, 
which, being often of a painful character, drew 
down upon his devoted head more maledictions 
than he considered were consistent with his dig- 
nity to receive. However, he paid his patient 
off. We may mention that the economical 
John Winter had become a sort of appendage 
at Murton House, where he had a horse kept for 
him, on which he used to take the air and hear 

N 
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the news of the country, which he retailed 
to his master on his return. One day, having 
come home with rather a short stock, Mr 
Ralph asked him if there was anything else 
going on. ‘Why, no, “sir ; I think not, sir,’ 
replied John, twiddling his hat at the door ; 
‘’cept that I heard at the saddler’s that they 
were busy making out your bill at the surgery.’ 
‘Indeed!’ replied Mr Lambton, ‘and how 
much is it?’ ‘It’s not finished yet,’ said 
John; ‘but they’ve got it up to above a 
underd pound.’ ‘Humph !’ replied Mr Ralph. 

“A few days after John made the same 
round. ‘ Well, John, and how much is the 
bill now ?’ demanded Mr Ralph. ‘ Above two 
underd now,’ replied John with a dismal 
shake of the head. ‘By Jove, John, Pm 
not kept alive for nothing, am I?’ said Mr 
Ralph, laughing. 

“ At length, however, medical aid failed to 
accomplish that object, and in the autumn of 
1844, after six long years of total prostration 
and protracted suffering, this fine old English 
gentleman succumbed to a fate that would 
have killed most men at the beginning. It 
was a happy release, for he had outlived his 
country, his kindred, and his generation. In- 
deed, the last of his old friends, the late Mr 
Surtees of Hamsterley, from whose hospitable 
mansion on the banks of the Derwent he had 
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long taken his spring and autumn hunting, 
had died very suddenly, just before he got 
his fatal fall. When the Earl of Durham went 
to assume the Governor-Generalship of Canada, 
he took leave of his uncle, never expecting to 
see him more. But Mr Ralph not only lived 
to see him return, but also laid low of the 
same fatal disease that had consigned his 
lordship’s father to an early grave. He also 
saw Lady Durham follow. 

“Mr Ralph Lambton was nearly eighty 
when he died, an age which might easily 
have been protracted to ninety but for his 
unfortunate falls. The funeral was strictly 
private, only the family and a few friends 
following him to the grave. The body was 
placed in the family vault of the Lambtons, 
in the parish church of Chester-le-Street, within 
sight of the castle. His old friend, Dr Thurlow, 
came down from Norfolk expressly to bury 
him. So lived and died the justly popular 
Ralph Lambton, an honour to human nature, 
and a credit to the county to which he 
belonged. 


“The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones,’ 


says Shakespeare; but so it has not been 
with him. His deeds were good and kind and 
just; and the name of the man and the fame 
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of his hounds will flourish and expand so long 
as the county of Durham endures.” 


Apropos the failure of, Mr Lambton’s hounds 
to sustain their reputation in Leicestershire, 
there is among Surtees’ papers a letter from Mr 
Francis Grant on the subject :— 


“I want to know from you what was the 
opinion of Lambton’s hounds, now Lord Suf- 
field’s, because they are thought to be a 
regular bad lot; such is the opinion of several 
good old sportsmen, such as Sir J. Musgrave. 
Firstly, they run mute, and such hounds are 
never hunters ; secondly, they never think of 
putting their heads down at all for the first 
three fields, and they overrun a scent for two 
fields, and they appear to be uncommon slack 
in trying to recover it—and they are not over- 
ridden. But I fear their huntsman is a little 
wild like themselves ; the moment they throw 
up he begins casting, right and left, the whips 
flogging, giving them no time to make their 
own cast, thus making bad worse. They have 
not killed one fox this season after a run, and 
I don’t think they will. Yet all allow that if 
they had a straight fox and a good scent they 
would go fearfully. I hear also that Goosey, 
the Duke’s huntsman, says there is scarcely 
a straight-legged one in the pack. 
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“ Now, will you tell me, Did they kill their 
foxes properly in their own country latterly ? 

“ Pray don’t let any of this come to the ears 
of poor old Lambton.” 


Surtees’ explanation of their poor display is 
embodied in his account of the Lambton estab- 
lishment. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tue last chapter offers an interesting example 
of the anonymity so resolutely observed by the 
novelist. Without the numerous corrections in 
Surtees’ handwriting, without the instruction to 
the printer at the top, “ Octr. 28/61.. Please 
send revise to R. S. Surtees, Esq., Hamsterley, 
Gateshead,” we might, internal evidence not- 
withstanding, hesitate to ascribe it to his pen. 
The reference to “the famous Mr Jorrocks,” to 
Grant’s sketch for his portrait of Mr Lambton, 
to his own father’s house as a “hospitable 
mansion,’ divert suspicion of authorship from 
the right direction. 

One or two details derived from the Hamster- 
ley papers must be added: the movement to 
present Mr Lambton with a testimonial originated 
with Surtees himself, whence Grant’s action in 
giving him the original sketch for the portrait, 
which is still at Hamsterley. The ‘ Description 
of Durham,’ too, is silent on a very interesting 
point: it does not mention that when the lease 
of Hardwicke Hall expired in 1840, Surtees was 
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asked to take Mr Lambton’s place. The invita- 
tion to do so involves a glance at the history of 
the hunting establishment of the Surtees family. 

Robert Surtees’ father, as already said, kept 
both foxhounds and harriers; but he had given 
them up some time before his death, and after 
he had done so, Mr Lambton, as the novelist 
tells us, adopted the practice of making Ham- 
sterley Hall his headquarters for his spring and 
autumn hunting. It was when Mr Lambton, 
realising that he should never hunt again after 
his disabling accident in 1838, sold his hunters 
—twenty-one in number—and his hounds, that 
Robert Surtees formed a pack to hunt the country 
within reach of Hamsterley, which otherwise 
would have lain derelict. 

He has left record of the re-establishment of 
the family hunt, but never was an event that 
meant so much to the writer recorded in fewer 
words. Surtees was in the habit of summarising 
the occurrences of each year on a small slip of 
paper, without, so far as can be recognised, any 
particular system: the purchase of a piece of 
furniture may be followed by such a note as 
“ Rarey’s Year,” or the cost of travelling to 
London by “ High Sheriff this year.” The single 
negative resemblance among all these slips is 
that not one bears any mention of his literary 
work. On that headed 1838 is, inter alia, the 
sentence—“I got hounds.” That is all. He 
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nowhere tells how he formed his pack; and 
though there are kennel memoranda to be found 
among his papers, we nowhere discover a note 
of the source or sources whence he got his hounds 
or the number of couples... We conclude he did 
not get drafts from the Lambton kennels, as 
the pack had been sold to Lord Suffield, who 
had just taken the Mastership of the Quorn. 
We must be content with the bare fact that he 
“ got hounds.” 

He had them only for two seasons, hunting 
the country at his own expense. In 1840 a 
number of his hounds turned sheep-worriers, 
and he was obliged to get rid of them all. His 
hunt was not well supported. ‘“‘The country 
being very thinly inhabited,” he writes, “ scarcely 
any one hunted with me except such friends as 
happened to be staying with me.” 1 This mis- 

1 The following passage from the “Description of Durham,” explains 
why the county was “thinly inhabited.” 

“Durham may perhaps be best described by saying that it is 
formed in duplicate—an upper and an under Durham—and it by no 
means follows that the owner of part of Upper Durham is also the 
owner of a corresponding portion of Under Durham. A comparison 
of Bell’s map of the coal district with the Ordnance Survey will 
illustrate this position very forcibly ; hence arises the importance of 
the owner of the soil possessing himself of what is underneath it also, 
in order to prevent any enterprising gentleman from sinking a coal- 
pit in his garden or on his lawn if he likes. In a country where 
smoke is considered the perfection of scenery, a party will not meet 
with much sympathy if he suffers from the consequences of omitting 
the precaution. When the mines and minerals are the land-owner’s 
also, then the usual course is to let the coal, and abandoning the 


mansion-house to the colliery viewer, to leave the country altogether 
and proceed elsewhere. Hence the paucity of resident gentry.” 
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fortune to the Hamsterley pack coincided with 
the expiration of Mr Lambton’s lease of Hard- 
wicke Hall. Surtees was a member of the Club; 
entries in his pocket-books show that he fre- 
quently dined there; and when the lease of 
Hardwicke Hall expired, the suggestion was 
made that Lord Londonderry place his pack in 
Surtees’ hands to hunt the Sedgefield country 
with a subscription; alternatively, that the 
Sedgefield Hunt Club should buy the hounds, 
kennel them at Hardwicke Hall, and appoint 
Surtees Master, Surtees to carry on the Club, 
with the support of such friends as he might 
invite to join. In a word, it was proposed that 
he take Mr Lambton’s place. 

Such a proposition must have been peculiarly 
gratifying to one whose admiration of “ Mr 
Ralph ” was unbounded; and, having regard 
to the esteem in which the old Master was held, 
it was a compliment of which any man might 
be proud. But Surtees did not accept it; and 
no doubt we discover his reason for refusing an 
office which would of necessity have taken him 
much away from home, in the fact that his 
marriage took place in the following year. 

It has been said that he was “a good but 
careful horseman, endued with an eye for country, 
and an instinctive knowledge of the way hounds 
would run. Whence, though no thruster, he 
rarely failed to see what they were doing.” 
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“Good but careful” no doubt accurately de- 
scribed him in his later days; but while he 
was hunting his own pack twice a week, care 
for his neck would not appear to have been 
his distinguishing ‘trait. Witness this note from 
his friend, Lord Ravensworth :— 


“31st August 1839. 


“ MY DEAR SURTEES,—I have left a parcel 
addressed to you at the Half Moon, Gates- 
head, containing a pair of silver hunting- 
spurs, which have seen many a good day’s 
sport. I know no one more worthy of them 
than you are, and hope they will prove as 
serviceable to you as they have been many 
years to me.” 


He kept record of the sport enjoyed with his 
hounds in the most concise form—“ capsules ” 
in his pocket-books among entries of the most 
varied description. He noted the find, duration 
of the run, with killed, marked to ground, or 
lost. Anything less illuminating to others than 
himself would be hard to find. 

Trouble followed abolition of the Hamsterley 
Hunt. Surtees had, as before said, hunted the 
country at his own expense, and enjoyed hunting 
rights over the properties of his neighbours, 
including, more especially, the lands of the 
Duke of Northumberland lying between the 
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rivers Tyne and Derwent; and when he gave 
up his pack he transferred, as he was competent 
to do, those rights or “ deputations” to the 
Slaley Hunt, of which Mr John Stokoe was 
Master. And as the lands he had hunted be- 
longed to himself and to personal friends, he 
did not feel called upon to make any public 
announcement concerning his arrangements. In 
the spring of 1841 he learned that a former 
hunt servant of Sir Matthew White Ridley was 
canvassing Newcastle and Gateshead for sub- 
scriptions in support of a pack of foxhounds to 
be called the Prudhoe and Derwent. It seems 
that the man was out of a place, and adopted 
this method of creating employment for him- 
self. The idea was taken up with some en- 
thusiasm, and a Committee formed to carry it 
into effect. Hounds were procured, Sir Matthew 
White Ridley’s ex-servant was engaged as hunts- 
man, and it only remained to secure country. 
The Rules and Regulations of the Prudhoe 
and Derwent Hunt, dated 1841, indicate that it 
was to be conducted on democratic principles. 
Rule IX. reads: “That the members of the 
Committee shall alone be entitled to give direc- 
tions to the huntsman, whips, and earth-stoppers 
relative to, or in the hunting of the hounds, and 
have sole and entire control over the huntsman, 
whips, earth-stoppers, horses, and hounds, whether 
in or out of the hunting-field.” It must have 
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crossed the mind of the huntsman that his berth 
under the control of many masters, who might 
have widely different views, would not be a bed 
of roses; and the same consideration evidently 
weighed with that Committve, for at a later date 
in the same year Mr Joseph Humble was ap- 
pointed Manager. 

The Prudhoe and Derwent began their first 
season with limited territory; and the manage- 
ment, with somewhat hazy conceptions of the 
sanctity of hunting rights, trespassed on the 
country of the Slaley. The Slaley protested ; 
the Prudhoe and Derwent asserted their de- 
termination to draw covers in the Slaley country, 
and warned the Slaley that if their own covers 
were drawn by that pack, they, the Prudhoe and 
Derwent, would carry the war further into the 
Slaley country. They drew the Duke of North- 
umberland’s covers, which had been granted to 
Surtees and by him to the Slaley; also those 
belonging to Greenwich Hospital, which were in 
the same case. 

It is needless to follow the details of a long- 
forgotten quarrel. That the Committee of the 
Prudhoe and Derwent honestly believed them- 
selves entitled to act as they did seems proven 
by the fact that in December 1842 they invited 
Surtees, whose rights they had infringed, to join 
them. The invitation declined, they pursued their 
way, and warnings-off were unproductive of effect. 
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The trouble culminated in April 1843, when 
Surtees notified a member of the Committee 
that he had instructed his solicitor to bring 
against him an action for trespass on his farm 
at Ash Tree. The Prudhoe and Derwent had run 
their fox to ground, and the farmer was called 
upon to lend his aid in digging; the farmer, who 
like his fellows eyed the Prudhoe and Derwent 
askance, refused, and men were summoned from 
Winlaton to do the work. 

Surtees did not proceed to extremes, and the 
aid of the law was not invoked. Public opinion 
had declared itself emphatically in favour of 
the Slaley Hunt, and in 1844 the Prudhoe and 
Derwent made overtures with a view to amalga- 
mation. These advances being rejected, the 
hunt came to an end, and peace supervened. 

Peace, it should be added, has prevailed ever 
since, the country having been singularly happy 
in its Masters. The Braes of Derwent Hunt took 
over the country when the Slaley came to an 
end in 1854; and under Mr William Cowen and 
his brother, Colonel John Cowen, who succeeded 
him in 1868, sport flourished for over forty years. 
The same gratifying state of affairs has con- 
tinued under the Mastership of Mr Lewis Priest- 
man, who became Master in 1896, and is now 
in his twenty-eighth season. Mr Priestman has 
done much to promote the interests of hunting : 
his first step was to settle with adjoining hunts 
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the boundaries of the country ; he built kennels 
on his own property at Tinkler’s Hill; and for 
thirteen seasons carried the horn himself, show- 
ing excellent sport. The Braes of Derwent owe 
a great debt to Mr Priestman, who by careful and 
judicious breeding has made a pack of hounds 
which can hold its own against any in England. 
He hunts the country without subscription. 

Surtees was a good friend to any cause he 
supported. In 1843 he procured ten couples of 
hounds for the Slaley, and when his friend, 
Mr Stokoe, could not find walks for so many, 
Surtees arranged with his own tenantry to take 
them. 

He was a member of the Slaley, Wynyard, 
and Lord Elcho’s hunts ; and, as we gather from 
his correspondence, saw most of his sport with 
the last-named, making his headquarters, when 
not staying with the Master, at Belford. He 
was a staunch supporter of any hunt conducted 
on orderly lines. In 1846, when the Teesdale 
(now Tynedale) Hunt was established under 
Mr Maughan’s Mastership, he subscribed. Again, 
when in 1849 the Newcastle and Gateshead 
Harrier Hunt Club was formed and leave was 
asked to hunt over his lands, he satisfied himself 
that the movement was in good hands, gave the 
required permission, and sent a subscription to 
the funds. 

We may refer here to a very different matter, 
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From the Portrait at Hamsterley Hall. 
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which engaged Surtees’ attention about a year 
after his good’ offices had been enlisted by Mr 
Hodgson Hinde in his quarrel with the bellicose 
Major Orde—the matter which prompted him to 
seek the assistance of his friend Francis Grant, 
as mentioned on a former page. 

There is no means of discovering the cause of 
offence—Surtees had not at this period adopted 
the practice (so helpful to a biographer!) of 
retaining copies of his letters; but it appears 
that an attack of some kind had been made 
upon him by Mr J. W. Carleton, known to 
readers of the old ‘Sporting Magazine’ as 
“ Craven,” and that Surtees had written con- 
sulting Grant on the propriety of calling the 
man out. Grant’s reply breathes the spirit of 
the age. It is undated; but his reference to 
Mr Charles Greville’s row at Newmarket ! proves 
it written in November or December 1838. 


“ RANTON ABBEY, STAFFS, 


“My DEAR SURTEES,—It would never do 
for a Master of Foxhounds to fight an anony- 
mous scribe of the old Magazine. It would 
be infra dig. I got your letter yesterday, 


1 In the pages of the ‘Sporting Magazine,’ “Craven” had com- 
mented on the course of the betting over the Newmarket St Leger. 
Reports to effect that Mr Greville’s horse Mango had met with an 
accident caused the odds against him, the night before the race, to 
lengthen to 20 to 1. Mango started at 6 to 4 on, and won. The 
language used in the Magazine was not abusive, but conveyed a very 
offensive insinuation. 
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which was forwarded on here. Last night I 
was speaking to Lord Lichfield, with whom I 
am staying, about your case. He first said, 
not knowing your antagonist, that it is always 
safest to fight. ` He then said, ‘Do you know 
who is the man?’ I said he signed himself 
Craven. ‘Oh,’ said he, -‘ that was the fellow 
whom Charles Greville had the row with the 
other day at Newmarket’; but Greville never 
for a moment thought of fighting him, which, 
if he had considered him as a gentleman, he 
would, of course, have done, as the language 
used and, I believe, written, was most abusive. 
Lord Lichfield went on to say that he was one 
(I think, if I recollect right) of a Committee 
of the Jockey Club which sat in judgment on 
the case—not as to whether gentlemen should 
fight, for that, of course, never entered into 
anybody’s head—but whether or no the club 
should turn him off the Newmarket Green, 
and prevent his ever appearing there again, a 
thing which it appears they have the right to do. 

“Tt strikes me this sets your question at 
rest. If Greville never could for a moment 
think of fighting him, I don’t see how you 
can—unless it is an amusement which you 
particularly fancy.” 


Which pronouncement made an end of blood- 
thirsty intention on Surtees’ part. 
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On 19th May 1841, Surtees married, at Bishops- 
wearmouth Parish Church, Elizabeth Jane, daugh- 
ter of Mr Addison Fenwick of Field House, co. 
Durham, and Pallion Hall. From those annual 
records before mentioned, it appears that they 
paid a visit to London regularly every year, 
usually in June or July, occasionally going on 
to Paris. The rail-head at this time was at 
Darlington, forty miles away on the other side 
of the county, and thither it was their custom to 
drive in the “chariot” with a team. Four 
horses would have been essential in those days 
of bad roads in that region of hills many and 
steep. The “chariot” is still at Hamsterley 
Hall. This triumph of the coach-builders’ craft 
was considered somewhat old-fashioned in Mr 
Anthony Surtees’ day; the upholstery has suf- 
fered, but structurally the vehicle is as sound 
as it was when Mr and Mrs Surtees had it in 
daily use. They brought it south with them 
on occasion—perhaps the reader may be re- 
minded that in the early days of the rail it was 
very usual for people to travel in their own 
carriages, placed on a truck designed for such 
a purpose. When railway lines were few and 
road connections uncertain, the convenient plan 
was to take thus one’s own carriage and horses 
by rail. A label still clings to one of the “ im- 
perials ’—those large shallow boxes made to 
fit the curve of the roof, upon which it was 
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strapped—“ King’s Road, Brighton.” The num- 
ber has faded, but Mr Vereker has no doubt 
that this was the address of Mutton’s Hotel, 
at which his grandparents habitually stayed 
when at Brighton, and at which Surtees eventu- 
ally died. i 

A glance over those annual slips shows on 
that for 1845—‘“‘ To London, £9, 3s. 6d. ; a bonnet, 
£4!” Seemingly a marital reflection on the 
relative cost of railway travel and bonnets. 

The Surtees had no permanent quarters in 
London. Mention occurs of “ Mrs Coxon’s,” 
“Mrs Harman’s,” Southwick Street, and Cam- 
bridge Street. Surtees’ own correspondence while 
in town was frequently dated from the Con- 
servative Club, of which he was an original 
member, having joined on 29th August 1840. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WE must hark back a few years to pick up the 
thread of Surtees’ literary work, forewarning 
the reader that the history of his earlier writings 
is a little involved. 

Surtees tell us, page 85, that at an early stage 
of Mr Jorrocks’ career he was greatly encouraged 
by a kind message from Lockhart, sent him 
through Nimrod. As Nimrod’s connection with 
the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ of which Mr Lockhart 
was editor, was brief, confined to the year 1832, 
it is evident that Jorrocks grew in favour with 
Lockhart ; for on 8th July 1836 he wrote Surtees : 
“ I believe you are the creator of Jorrocks, who 
has always delighted me. Do get some cousin 
of his in the horsey (?) line, and throw the 
materials into light dramatic form.” (The word 
queried is blurred and indistinct.) 

It may have been in response to this en- 
couraging pressure that Surtees wrote the original 
‘Handley Cross,’ which appeared in the ‘ New 
Sporting Magazine,’ to the editorship of which 
George Tattersall (‘‘ Wildrake ”) had succeeded. 
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The first chapters of “The Gin and Water 
Hunt” came out in the March issue of 1838. 
These, and subsequent instalments to July, de- 
scribed the doings of Michael Hardey’s hounds, 
familiar to us as the opening chapters of ‘ Hand- 
ley Cross.’ In the July number we leave the 
Committee which had taken over Michael Hardey’s 
hounds resolving to convert them into a sub- 
scription pack and advertise for a Master. The 
August number presents Mr Jorrocks and Doleful 
in correspondence, and thenceforward the story 
proceeds under its new title, “ The Handley 
Cross Hounds.” The instalments did not follow 
one another with regularity. Surtees himself 
“got hounds” in this year—the parallel with 
Mr Jorrocks will be remarked,—and with the 
many other calls upon his time incident to his 
accession to the family property, could devote 
less time to writing. It may be noticed that 
Mr Jorrocks’ invitation to Nimrod to come and 
see his hounds does not come into the story in 
its magazine form. There was no instalment in 
the January 1839 issue; but there is a letter 
from Jorrocks to Nimrod—addressed as “Dear 
Daddy.” Apperley had taken a curious step 
in the preceding September. Vexed by mis- 
prints in a contribution he sent to the ‘New 
Sporting Magazine,’ he wrote to ‘ Bell’s Life’ 
complaining that proofs had not been sent him ! 
In the letter to “ Dear Daddy,” Jorrocks gently 
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chides Nimrod for this breach of journalistic 
usage; informs him that he has engaged Pigg 
as huntsman; and gives him an invitation to 
Handley Cross. 

The story in its magazine form runs to only 
twenty chapters, ending with the Inquiry by 
the Commission of Lunacy which finds Mr 
Jorrocks insane; and the advertisement of “A 
first-rate pack of fox-dogs, twenty-five couple in 
all, to be sold.” Nimrod, by the way, appears 
as the first witness at the Lunacy Inquiry, and 
furnishes a page or two, slightly wicked, but 
exceedingly funny. 

When, in 1843, ‘Handley Cross’ was pub- 
lished in three-volume form, Surtees added much 
to those original twenty chapters, including 
among other matter various Jorrocks papers he 
had contributed to his magazine—for instance, 
Jorrocks’ Lectures (delivered at “The Riding 
Academy and Lecture Room, 31 Oxenden Street, 
Haymarket ”), which had preceded publication 
of the story itself in the ‘ New Sporting Magazine.’ 

The book in volume shape was approaching 
completion in 1842, for we find Surtees seeking 
Lockhart’s advice about a publisher, and asking 
leave to dedicate the work to him. Passages 
from Lockhart’s reply, dated 17th March 1842, 
speak for themselves :— 


“..,. You are quite right to publish the 
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book, and I don’t think you can be at any loss 
about a publisher. But it is so long since I 
had anything to do with novel publishers that 
I am really unable to form the least guess at 
the terms you should ‘expect or propose. All 
I can say is that if I had a book to bring out 
I should offer it to Bentley or to Colburn, 
and ask him to give me an offer, which I 
should then consider. None of my own book- 
selling friends at present meddle with new 
novels or anything of a cognate sort; but 
I am acquainted with Bentley, and the only 
time I did business with him (for Miss Edge- 
worth about her ‘ Helen’), this was the plan 
adopted, and she was extremely pleased with 
the result. 

“I am extremely proud of your offer to me 
—hbut flattering as it would be to receive such 
a compliment from you, I feel great difficulty 
about it. The fact is, in my opinion the 
editor of a critical journal had much better 
never appear as the object of a dedication in 
the case of a book that might possibly come 
before the readers of his journal as a theme 
either of praise or of censure. I have an 
unfinished article by me touching the old 
Jorrocks, and shall hope to finish it and in- 
clude the Club book as well as the ‘ Jollities 
and Jaunts.’ But I think you would be 
tying my wrists by anything in the shape of 
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a dedication, and at the same time throwing 
away the opportunity of paying the complt. 
to some one better entitled to it than myself, 
and also to whom it wd. be a matter of unmixed 
gratification. In short—but I know you will 
understand a nod as well as you wd. a wink.” 


Lockhart having declined the proffered com- 
pliment, Surtees, with prophetic instinct, dedi- 
cated the work in these terms :— 


TO 
M.F.H.’S 
AND 
EX-M.F.H.’S. 
TO 


MASTERS OF STAGGERS 
AND 
MASTERS OF MUGGERS. 


TO 


SPA FREQUENTERS 
SAINTS AS WELL AS SINNERS 
DANCERS AS WELL AS DRINKERS, 


TO 
SPORTSMEN 
AND 
WOULD-BE SPORTSMEN 
COCKNEYS AS WELL AS COUNTRYMEN 
AND TO 
INGENUOUS YOUTH GENERALLY 


THESE VOLUMES ARE INSCRIBED. 
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The preface is dated ‘“‘ Hoddesdon,” as also 
is that of the three-volume edition of ‘ Hilling- 
don Hall’ (1840). There is nothing among 
Surtees’ papers to suggest that he was ever in. 
the little town, much lešs that he ever lived 
there; and it may be assumed that he adopted 
this address as a blind to further conceal his 
identity from the general public. 

Paying his annual visit to town that summer, 
he had an interview with Mr Colburn, and 
suggested that Hablot Knight Browne (“ Phiz’’) 
be asked to illustrate the book; and his pub- 
lisher agreed. Anything relating to the career 
of Mr Jorrocks has interest, and Mr Colburn’s 
letter on this matter may be given here. He 
wrote on 6th July to Surtees, who had then 
returned home :— 


“I regret, as I stated to you when I had 
the pleasure of seeing you, that I could not 
make you an offer for the absolute purchase 
of your work, but I shall be happy to take 
upon myself, as proposed by you, all the 
expenses of it, including the illustrations, and 
to pay you one-half the clear profits, com- 
mencing with the first payment at Christmas. 
According to Mr Browne’s estimate lately 
given, the engravings will cost £45. He will 
not undertake them for less, and this is £15 
less than the lowest price he is receiving.” 
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Delay ensued over the illustrations. Surtees 
began to grow impatient when about seven 
months had elapsed, and he had heard no more 
of the project. He wrote to Colburn accord- 
ingly, and received the following reply, dated 
23rd February 1843 :— 


“I was on the point of writing to acquaint 
you with what has taken place relative to the 
plates of your work when I received your 
note. ‘ Phiz,’ after promising continually to 
execute the plates in a month, has at last 
declined to do them at all, stating as an 
excuse that he is overwhelmed with work, 
for which he is to get a much higher price. 
On hearing this I applied to Mr Leech, a 
very distinguished artist, but he will not 
execute them for less than £6, 6s. each, an 
expense which would detract very consider- 
ably from the profits. I next applied to 
Mr Tattersall, who is illustrating your present 
work in the ‘New Sporting Magazine.’ He 
required £5, 5s. each plate, and at least two 
months to execute them in. I have lately 
heard of another artist, Mr Standfast, who 
has been executing some plates for the ‘ Sport- 
ing Magazine.’ He will, I believe, be satisfied 
with a very moderate price, possibly £3, 3s. 
each plate. I enclose a specimen of his work- 
manship. If, however, the review of the 
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work is absolutely to appear in the ‘ Quarterly ’ 
which is coming out on the Ist March, I pre- 
sume we must abandon the idea of plates, 
as in such case the publication of the work 
could not possibly be delayed. On the other 
hand, should Mr Lockhart not have inserted 
the review, I may confess to you that I think 
the work might appear with equal advantage 
about May or June next, which would be 
about the period of the following number of 
the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ I beg to assure you 
that I have exerted myself in every possible 
way to induce ‘ Phiz’ to perform his promise, 
and I must now leave the matter entirely to 
your decision.” 


Had Mr Colburn not been deterred by that 
expense, which he thought “ would detract very 
considerably from the profit,” Mr Jorrocks might 
have come into his own many years sooner 
than he did. But these mistakes are made, 
and the book was destined to suffer from Mr 
Colburn’s. 

As we learn later, Lockhart read the proofs 
as they were printed, Surtees desiring his guid- 
ance. He was not informed that there might 
be delay in publishing, and the promptitude 
wherewith he fulfilled his promise to review the 
work forced Mr Colburn’s hand. On the 25th 
February Mr Colburn wrote again. He had 
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heard that the review of ‘ Handley Cross’ would 
certainly appear in the issue to be published in 
the following week, and, under the circum- 
stances, the only course possible was to send out 
the book without plates. He thought, however, 
that with the aid of the promised review, ‘‘ there 
can. be little fear of disposing of the first edition 
of 750 copies which have been printed.” He 
also suggested that if a second edition should be 
called for, the work might be compressed into 
two volumes, and plates added. 

The promised review, nineteen and a half 
pages, duly appeared in the ‘Quarterly’ of 
March 1843. It was most laudatory. The con- 
cluding sentence was a gentle reproof admin- 
istered on behalf of Nimrod, satirised as ‘ Pom- 
ponius Ego’: “ We advise him (the author) to 
try his hand (at another novel), and that before 
he loses the high spirits of youth; but he must 
in doing so by all means curb his propensity to 
caricature.” 

Perhaps the great ‘ Church and State Review ’ 
was not the best medium through which to 
proclaim the merits of a book whose appeal was 
to hunting men and lovers of lighter fiction. 
However that may be, ‘ Handley Cross’ did not 
receive the welcome expected. Colburn did not 
dispose even of those first 750 copies, and evi- 
dently soon lost whatever of faith he may have 
had in the possibility of success; for within 
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about six weeks of publication he sold the copies 
which had not found purchasers to Ackermann, 
Surtees’ former partner in the ‘New Sporting 
Magazine,’ who wrote on 19th April 1843 :— 


“I do hope and trust Jorrocks will sell, as 
I bought the remaining copies when his reputa- 
tion as a foxhunter did not stand so high as 
at present, and if I can at any time make 
additions with illustrations I will. Pigg would 
make an excellent character for Alken to 
sketch on paper.” 


It is interesting to contrast the standing of 
Mr Jorrocks at this period with the place he has 
since attained. What other character in fiction 
was ever paid so sincere a compliment as tnat 
which the hunting editor of the ‘ Field’ used 
to pay to Mr Jorrocks? At the beginning of 
each season it was his practice to insert a request 
to his contributors not to quote the sayings of 
the Master. Had his contributors been allowed 
a free hand in this regard, every column of 
hunting reports would have contained references 
to Mr Jorrocks. 

It has been stated that the Immortal, while 
yet in the ‘New Sporting Magazine’ phase of 
his existence, furnished Messrs Chapman & Hall 
with their first idea of the character who material- 
ised as Mr Samuel Pickwick. If this be so, the 
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following letter to Surtees from George Tattersall 
—“ Wildrake ”—written 23rd March 1843, a 
year after ‘Handley Cross’ had appeared, has 
curious interest :— 


“ Ackermann thinks that a sporting work 
in monthly numbers on the lines of the Pickwick 
Club, &c., would answer. . . . Would you 
like to undertake to write a work of the kind 
on a sporting basis ? ” 


Of course this is quite compatible with the 
accepted story of the inception of Dickens’ 
classic ; but it is singular that Jorrocks, having 
suggested Pickwick, Pickwick in his turn should 
be used to suggest a similar work to Jorrocks. 
A case of graceful reciprocity between two 
eminent men ! 

Further comment on ‘ Handley Cross’ may be 
postponed until the book was republished in the 
form familiar to us. In its earlier phases, ex- 
tending over the years 1838 to 1843, it over- 
lapped ‘ Hillingdon Hall,’ now to be considered. 

In these days a novel is serialised before 
appearing in book form. In the early Victorian 
age the process was sometimes reversed; so it 
was in the case of this work. ‘ Hillingdon Hall,’ 
having appeared without illustrations in its 
three-volume form, was republished serially in 
the ‘New Sporting Magazine’ in 1843-44, with 
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illustrations by “ Wildrake” (the editor), and 
subsequently by H. Heath. Apropos the illus- 
trations: on 22nd January 1844, Tattersall 
wrote Surtees to the effect that he did not like 
Heath’s drawings, and— ~ 


“I am going to look up Leech, and he shall 
have the bull scene and another. I must 
therefore get you to introduce the bull scene, 
if possible, into the April number, as Leech, 
if he undertakes it, will not have time to get 
it done. . . . It is better to pay him £5 than 
t’other £4.” 


Apparently Leech could not undertake the 
work, for Heath continued to illustrate while 
the tale ran in the Magazine. 

It never finished its course, stopping abruptly 
at the 22nd chapter in June 1844. No explana- 
tion was given, and nothing on the subject 
appears in Surtees’ correspondence; but it is 
possible to suggest a reason. Tattersall resigned 
the editorship in March, and was succeeded by 
some one whose name has not been recorded ; 
and this new editor, doubtless unaware of the 
strained relations subsisting between Surtees 
and “Craven” (J. W. Carleton), enlisted the 
latter as his racing contributor. In the June 
number of the Magazine the instalment of 
‘Hillingdon Hall’ is immediately followed by 
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“ Craven’s ” first contribution (on Epsom Races). 
We can imagine the feelings with which Surtees, 
opening the number, discovered that the man 
whose conduct to himself had been such that 
he proposed to challenge him, was become a 
paid member of the staff of the periodical in 
which he held a pecuniary interest. From that 
time forward the name of Jorrocks disappeared 
from the pages of the ‘ New Sporting Magazine’ ; 
nor is it possible to find any contribution that 
might be assigned to the pen of Surtees. 
“ Craven ” continued to write for it. 

‘Hillingdon Hall’ had been running for only 
four months when Mr Spiers, the printer, wrote 
Surtees asking if he thought the work would do 
in shilling parts if Ackermann could be induced 
to take it up: “I have not mentioned it to him, 
but will if you think well of it.” Surtees did 
think well of the idea, and Ackermann assented, 
and in 1845 the work began its new career in 
part form. 

As the ‘ New Sporting Magazine’ ceases from 
this time to possess interest for us, owing to 
Surtees’ withdrawal of his literary support, its 
subsequent history may be dismissed in a few 
lines. It was already in financial difficulties. 
In 1843 Mr Spiers had written Surtees that 
sales were falling off, a fact he attributed to the 
general depression in trade, and that receipts 
did not cover expenses ; and “ under the circum- 
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stances, what do you advise?” We do not 
know what advice was given; but we do know 
from other sources that in 1846 the Magazine 
was absorbed by its younger rival, the ‘ Sporting 
Review,’ which in its turù was absorbed by the 
old ‘ Sporting Magazine’ in 1848. 

‘Hillingdon Hall’—in some sort a sequel to 
the ‘ Jaunts and Jollities’ and ‘ Handley Cross,’ 
inasmuch as it has Jorrocks for hero and intro- 
duces James Pigg—is the least successful of 
the novels, but makes appeal to the biographer 
in that it so clearly reflects in burlesque fashion 
the author’s interests and occupations at the 
time it was written. In the third chapter the 
whole Great Coram Street establishment, Ben- 
jamin and Betsey included, arrive at the Hall 
which Mr Jorrocks had purchased from the 
executors of the deceased Squire Westbury ; 
and the Immortal forthwith embarks upon his 
career as country gentleman and farmer, some- 
thing overwhelmed by his office as J.P., earnest 
concerning the improvement of stock and the 
virtues of what he calls “ nitrate of sober,” 
and ambitious of entering public life. Herein 
may be recognised the travesty of Surtees’ occu- 
pations from the end of the year 1836, when he 
went home to contest Gateshead. 

Incidentally the novel amplifies in the author’s 
own satirical fashion Surtees’ own views on 
various matters, notably the Anti-Corn Law 
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agitation, then most active. Like every other 
landowner among his contemporaries, Surtees 
was a strong protectionist, and in ‘ Hillingdon 
Hall’ he has his fling at those who sought aboli- 
tion of the corn-laws and their instruments. 
The rascally Mr Bowker, lecturer of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, who in his own words was 
“not nasty particular ” about the way he made 
money, who candidly admitted that he knew 
“nothing about corn or corn-laws and hardly 
know wheat when I see it,” would have delighted 
those who regarded the League as the most 
mischievous of organisations. Bowker, indeed, 
is one of the characters in the book who, even 
now, does not seem to err in the direction of 
caricature. It is otherwise with the noble family 
at Donkeyton Castle: family tradition has it 
that Surtees’ model for the Duke of Donkeyton 
was a certain noble neighbour, that the noble 
neighbour recognised his own portrait, and cool- 
ness ensued between the original of Donkeyton 
Castle and Hamsterley Hall; at which none can 
be surprised. 

It may be said here that, though Surtees 
resolutely withheld his name from every book, 
story, and essay he wrote after the ‘ Horseman’s 
Manual,’ he never made any secret of his literary 
doings among friends; on the contrary, he used 
to send them copies of his books, as numerous 
letters of acknowledgment testify. Nor was the 
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secret very closely kept in wider circles. The 
‘Brighton Gazette,’ reviewing ‘ Hillingdon Hall ’ 
on 16th January 1845, had “reason to believe 
that the author was Mr Robert Smith Surtees 
of Hamsterley Hall, whose writings for a long 
period formed a chief attraction of the ‘New 
Sporting Magazine.’ ”’ 

We must bear in mind that from the time of 
his accession to the family property, Surtees 
had many interests other than that of author- 
ship. With his magisterial work, his farming 
and forestry, hunting and writing, he led a life. 
of combined industry and amusement which 
could rarely have had idle moments. In 1842 
he was appointed a Deputy-Lieutenant for his 
county, and placed on the Commission of the 
Peace. The demands of the latter office fell 
somewhat heavily upon him, as the masses of 
“ case-notes ” found among his papers suff- 
ciently prove; and it was only to be expected 
that his fellow-justices would gladly resign as 
much work as possible to a colleague who had 
had the advantage of a legal training. At a 
later period we find him Chairman of the Shotley 
Bridge bench. 

In 1843 he was given a commission as major 
in the Durham Militia, of which the Duke of 
Cleveland was colonel. This was the only office 
in which he took no interest, for in December 
1845, when asked officially whether he was 
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prepared to serve in the event of the corps being 
enrolled and called out for active service, he 
took the opportunity to resign. It does not 
appear that there was any remote prospect of 
the corps being called up for active service ; 
rather we suspect that inquiry was dictated by 
Surtees’ indifference to his militia duties; for 
some years later, writing to Mark Lemon on some 
point of military usage arising in a story on which 
he was then engaged, he remarks, “though a 
major of militia, I never had a sword on.” 

He was, as before said, a protectionist, con- 
vinced that the agricultural interests of the 
country required the support of the corn-laws, 
In 1844 he became member of a Committee 
formed at Durham to devise means for the 
more effectual dealing with the Anti-Corn-Law 
League agitation, also joining the Northumber- 
land Society for the Protection of British Agri- 
culture. While there remained a chance of 
success he fought vigorously, after his wont. 
When the corn-laws were abolished, he accepted 
the situation, and sought the salvation of agri- 
culture in other directions. 

The local political organisers were slow to 
abandon hope of securing him to represent them 
in Parliament. As he never consented to stand 
again, we may briefly glance at the several 
occasions on which he was asked to come forward. 

In 1838 Lord Londonderry wrote asking if he 
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were disposed, in the event of a vacancy occur- 
ring for the city of Durham, to stand, offering 
his family influence if he would consent. Surtees 
made answer that he had agreed to contest 
Gateshead again, so could not offer himself for 
another constituency without first consulting 
the local organisers; but if the Durham Con- 
servatives were unanimous in asking him to 
stand, he should feel bound to obey their call. 
Gateshead was evidently unwilling to part with 
him, for he did not attempt to contest the city of 
Durham; and in the following year, 1838, when it 
was reported that Mr Rippon contemplated appli- 
cation for the Chiltern Hundreds, he was urged to 
enter the lists. Mr Rippon did not, as it proved, 
intend to resign his seat, and the matter dropped. 

In 1840, in view of the prospect of an early 
dissolution and the anticipated retirement of 
the sitting member, Mr Harland, Surtees was 
again asked to stand for the city of Durham. 
This invitation he declined. The most interesting 
of these political invitations was that given him 
by Lord Londonderry in 1844. His lordship 
wrote that the petition against Mr John Bright, 
who had been elected for the city of Durham 
in the previous year, was expected to create a 
vacancy, and he hoped Surtees would consent 
to stand should the petition succeed. As things 
fell out it failed, and Mr Bright continued to 
hold the seat until 1847. 
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In 1847 an opportunity occurred of contesting 
the seat for the Northern Division of the county ; 
Surtees, we might almost say as a matter of course, 
was asked to stand, and he declined. 

His last refusal of such invitations was in 
1852, when Lord Derby’s short-lived adminis- 
tration was in power. Mr R. Burdon wrote him 
that the Conservatives were looking out for a 
candidate for the Northern Division, and “ you 
are the person to whom they look... and if 
you will consent to stand I believe there will be 
no difficulty about getting up immediately a 
very numerously signed requisition to you.” 
The principle on which he would have been 
asked to stand was support of Lord Derby’s 
Government, without being bound to advocate 
restoration of protection ; and though this squared 
with Surtees’ own opinion at that time—for he 
held it both impolitic and useless to attempt its 
restoration—he did not accede to the proposal. 

Though he did not seek to enter Parliament, 
he took a prominent share in the political life 
of the county. In 1838 he became Vice-President 
of the Conservative Association, and bore an 
active part in its work, both as speaker and 
organiser. Like many another man nimble with 
the pen, he was a fluent and graceful speaker, 
and his addresses were rarely without touches 
of humour, as indeed we should expect. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


TuE Memoir of Nimrod, who died suddenly on 
19th May 1843, mentioned by Surtees on page 83, 
appeared serially in ‘ Ainsworth’s Magazine’ in 
1845, and was republished by Ackermann in 
volume form, together with Nimrod’s ‘ Life of 
John Mytton,’ which Surtees amplified for the 
purpose. 

In 1846 appeared ‘ The Analysis of the Hunting 
Field: A Series of Sketches of the Principal 
Characters that Compose One. The Whole Form- 
ing a Slight Souvenir of the Season 1845-46, the 
Best Hunting One in the Author’s Recollections.’ 
This first came out as a series of articles in 
‘ Bell’s Life,’ the last appearing in April of the 
latter year. For the most part the book deals 
with the qualifications and duties of the M.F.H., 
huntsman, whippers-in, and earth-stoppers, to- 
gether with much concerning the responsibilities 
of followers of hounds towards the farmer and 
the pack. Surtees was well read in the com- 
paratively limited hunting literature of his day, 
and quotes with judgment and effect from the 
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writings of Beckford, Smith, Vyner, and Cook. 
The book was published by Ackermann, who, 
writing to apprise the author of the steps he 
has taken to advertise, says it “is a great pity ” 
he does not put his name to it. The protest 
left Surtees unmoved. He accepted the terms 
offered—‘“‘ three bills for £25 at three, six, and 
nine months, and the other £25 as occasion re- 
quires’; and proceeded to make suggestions :— 


“ I don’t think you can adopt a better form 
than 2 vols., the size of the first edition of 
‘ Jorrocks’ Jaunts,’ or a better man than 
Phiz to illustrate. The form of the ‘ Jaunts’ 
was highly approved by Mr Lockhart, a 
capital judge of these matters. The last 
paper of the ‘ Analysis’ will be in ‘ Bell’s 
Life’ on Saturday, after which I will soon 
put the whole into form for the printer.” 


Ackermann was very averse from admitting 
on the title-page any acknowledgment that the 
contents had already appeared in ‘ Bell’s Life,’ 
and becomes a little incoherent in his expostula- 
tions: “... it is the greatest injury to the 
sale. . . . Gentlemen throw it down immedi- 
ately and say, ‘I have read it!’ It catches the 
eye too quick, or say before they have decided, 
when out it comes like a thunderbolt. No! 
Nevertheless, it will sell in time.” 
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Surtees gave the publisher his own way on 
this point; and, suggesting that the book might 
be advertised as a “ Sporting Christmas Present,” 
regrets the necessity for charging a guinea and 
a half for it, “a vast deal of money for one volume, 
and the wood-cuts, while they have run it up 
(in price), have bothered me in ‘writing in’ 
and ‘cutting out’ to make them fit.” To which 
Ackermann rejoined with flattering brevity: “I 
like the book; it is cheap, not dear.” 

His resolute attitude in that matter of anon- 
ymity may explain why he did not resume rela- 
tions with the old ‘Sporting Magazine’ after 
his abrupt severance with the New. In August 
1851 Mr George Tuxford, editor of the old 
Magazine, wrote him :— 


“I am sorry to find that you object to have 
your own name attached to the articles in- 
tended for publication. Can you not upon 
‘Review’ reverse this decision? I feel the 
more anxious on this head, as it is now a 
long time since your name appeared in our 
pages, and certainly the worth of an article 
is in my opinion greatly enhanced by the 
author’s name appearing at the head of it.” 


There must have been a quarrel over this or 
some other business, for nothing that can be 
ascribed to Surtees’ pen appeared in the ‘ Sport- 
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ing Magazine’ during 1851 and the following 
year; and when ‘Mr Sponge’ was published, 
the book was made the subject of a review 
which, in its caustic disparagement, would never 
have been admitted had the author been a 
contributor. 

Surtees’ views on anonymity are expressed in 
‘ Hawbuck Grange,’ chapter xv. :— 


“We may say with our excellent friend 
Peter Morris,1 that ‘if putting our Christian 
name and surname at the beginning of a 
book were necessary conditions to the dignity 
of authorship, we should never be one while 
we live.’ Like Peter, ‘we want nerves for 
this.’ We rejoice in the privilege of writing 
and printing incognito, and think with him 
that it is ‘the finest discovery ever made.’ 
Peter, to be sure, got bolder with age, but 
then he felt that he was ‘ somebody.’ ” 


He was at work on that book in 1846; and on 
4th February 1847 he wrote Colburn, asking if he 
were disposed to treat for a three-volume novel 
by the author of ‘Handley Cross’; and if so, 
what was his price. “I have an offer to run it 
through a magazine, but have no objection to 
treat for it ‘ first-hand’ as it were. You know 


1 Under this pseudonym Lockhart wrote ‘Peter’s Letters to His 
Kinsfolk.’ 
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my style, and I think my subject will admit of 
as good as anything I have done.” 

Colburn was disinclined to venture, and a 
couple of months later Surtees wrote to Messrs 
Longman inquiring if they would “speculate in 
sporting sketches.” The firm took a few weeks 
to make up their mind—we have to remember 
that at this date ‘ Handley Cross’ was a failure, 
and another book by the same author would be 
considered on its merits ; but, having read it, 
they accepted the novel. It would seem that 
when submitted to the publishers it bore some 
other name, for, after it had been decided to 
bring out the book “in the form of ‘Stable 
Talk,’ by Harry Hieover” (Charles Bindley), 
with six illustrations by Phiz, Surtees was in- 
formed that Longmans did not like the title, 
and would he try and think of “something a 
little more enticing.” There is nothing in the 
correspondence to tell us what was the title 
condemned; but that ‘Hawbuck Grange’ was 
a new one, given the book at the publishers’ 
instance, is apparent from a letter subsequently 
written in connection with ‘Soapey Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,’ wherein the title ‘Hawbuck 
Grange’ is mentioned with appreciation. 

The general scheme of the book was that 
employed by Surtees in some of his later novels. 
Mr Scott, with his horses, goes from one hos- 
pitable house to another, or from inn to inn, 
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in search of sport. It contains some of the 
best of those vigorous and graphic descriptions 
of runs in which the author excelled, and gives 
among others a glimpse of the Stout as Steel 
Hounds which hunted hill-foxes, their followers 
mounted on mules. It differs from the other 
books in that the feminine interest is lacking. 
Miss Lydia Clifton, to whom Mr Scott had been 
paying such guarded attentions for the space of 
nine years, cannot be said to supply such in- 
terest, as she never appears in person, and 
writes to announce her approaching marriage 
to somebody else on the last page but one. 
Mr Scott dallied in love as he never dallied in 
the wake of hounds, and Miss Clifton’s decision 
to wait no longer for him does not surprise. 

A trait of Captain Freeman, Master of the © 
Southwold, and after of the Old Berkeley (page 
86), appears in Mr Septimus Bluff. Mr Bluff 
has no part in the story ; he comes in as a super- 
numerary to tell the author that he “did not 
understand the ‘ Jaunts and Jollities’ nor ‘ Hand- 
ley Cross’ nor ‘ Hillingdon Hall’ ” He did not 
see the wit of them nor the use of them, and sug- 
gests that the author write a dictionary or 
a book on draining; which department of the 
farming industry held a foremost place in Surtees’ 
mind for many years. 

‘Hawbuck Grange’ did not justify the ex- 
pectations formed of it. On 19th March 1850, 
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Mr William Longman wrote that the sales 
became “small by degrees and beautifully (?) 
less. It is a pity the public do not know what 
amusement they might have for 12s.” Half the 
edition lay on the publishers’ shelves, and eventu- 
ally the unbound copies were sold by auction, 
bringing 1s. 10d. apiece ! 

A much more successful work was that con- 
taining Nimrod’s ‘ Life of John Mytton,’ with 
Surtees’ Memoir of Nimrod added. For this 
Henry Alken made new plates, including one of 
Apperley on horseback, Ackermann having con- 
demned that which had appeared in the ‘ New 
Sporting Magazine’ a few years before as “ very 
stiff and old-fashioned, and a very bad likeness.” 
Surtees, agreeing to edit the ‘ Life,’ said he would 
“ weave in as many anecdotes as you like for 
£20. It is no use stinting the public for quantity, 
and Nimrod rejected some that were quite as 
probable as many he admitted. He was too 
1astidious—always seemed to be writing ‘on his 
oath,’ if you understand me.” We recall in 
this connection that remark, page 60, that 
Apperley always wanted to know whether Smith 
spelt his name with an i or a y, and if Brown 
had an e to his name. 

Apperley, when preparing his ‘ Life of John 
Mytton’ in 1836, received a bundle of anecdotes 
from Ackermann, to whom they had been sent 
by somebody referred to as “ Az.” Acknow- 
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ledging the receipt of this material, Apperley 
wrote that some of the anecdotes “ are very bad, 
very low, and very improbable” ; others barely 
satisfied him, and he proposed to use a few of 
the best. “ Az” had requested that they might 
be used as the offering of “ Junglicus” ;1! and 
Apperley, saying he will comply with the request, 
added that “it would take the onus off my 
shoulders.” Manifestly he did not like any of 
these anecdotes much. He breaks out in a 
postscript of the letter to Ackermann: “ Jung- 
licus must be a d——d fool to suppose I could 
put some of his anecdotes into a book bearing 
my signature !” 

Some trouble arose over the illustrations to 
this book. “Alken wrote to Mr Lethbridge,” 
Ackermann informed Surtees, “and tells me he 
has put his foot into it; he was not aware that 
Mr Lethbridge was related to Mytton. I leave 
you to strike out anything offensive.” The 
book sold rapidly, and in January 1850, Acker- 
mann asked Surtees to edit a new edition, as 
he had had a great many inquiries for it; but 
with some lack of consistency, added that he 
was “‘almost afraid to undertake it, my late 
publications having been so ruinous.” Surtees 
promised to do what was required later in the 
year; he was at the time too busy hunting 


1 “Junglicus” was the pseudonym of a frequent contributor to the 
‘New Sporting Magazine.’ 
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and writing at Sunderland, “ storm-stayed from 
Hamsterley.” 

In the same letter, it must be noted, Acker- 
mann wrote that “ Jorrocks goes off by degrees. 
. . . I have no fear of the ‘Analysis’ in time.” 
He refers, of course, to the three-volume edition 
of ‘Handley Cross,’ of which he had purchased 
the remaining copies from Colburn. 

In December the Mytton-Nimrod book was 
completed; and Ackermann, apprising Surtees 
of forthcoming publication, mentions that “ poor 
Alken is very ill.” The artist had contributed 
a few plates to the ‘New Sporting Magazine’ 
during Surtees’ editorship in 1835; over a 
hundred of his sporting pictures had been pub- 
lished by Ackermann. He died on 8th April of 
the following year. 

In December, ‘Mr Sponge’s Sporting Tour’ 
was ready for the press, and Surtees offered the 
book to Ackermann, who, however, was not in- 
clined to venture upon it. “I am afraid,” he 
wrote on 6th December 1850, “ of venturing on 
‘Mr Sponge’ without I see my way clearly. 
The ‘ Analysis’ and ‘Notitia Venatica’ have 
damped my energies. In fact, the times have 
so altered that we cannot tell what will take.” 


Before approaching the book which, with a 
more discerning generation, stands next to ‘ Hand- 
ley Cross’ in popularity, something must be said 
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of the author’s other occupations at this time. 
Though he resisted all efforts to induce him to 
stand for Parliament again, he was a prominent 
figure in the political movements of the county. 
In 1847, while busy with his literary work, we 
find his assistance and advice sought on matters 
of public moment. Now Sir Robert Peel’s Bill 
for the repeal of the corn-laws had been passed, 
he put the matter from his mind. On 26th May 
1847 he wrote Colonel Grey + in London :— 


“ I duly received your note of the 22nd inst., 
and am sorry you should have thought any 
apology necessary for introducing the subject 
of it. I so fully agree in the absurdity of 
retaining the old names of Whigs and Tories 
that on the accession of the present Ministry 2 
I wrote to withdraw from the Conservative 
Association of this division, and it was only 
last week that I wrote to Mr Liddell to say 
that I should like to support Mr Shafto, in 
conjunction with himself. So far, therefore, as 
any little influence I have goes, it is decidedly 
in favour of the Ministry. With regard to the 
more immediate object of your note, Mr 
Clark’s interest in North Northumberland, it 
is too late to make any application in that 
1 Colonel the Hon. Charles Grey. He was at this time Private 


Secretary to the Prince Consort ; afterwards to Queen Victoria. 
2 Lord John Russell’s Ministry : July 1846 to February 1852. 
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quarter. Lords Ossulston and Loraine were 
staying at Belford Hall a fortnight ago, and 
doubtless any votes that Mr Clark can influ- 
ence would be then engaged. I have not seen 
or heard from him, in relation to those matters 
at least, since January; but when I last 
talked to him he seemed of the general opinion 
that the Ministry are entitled to every sup- 
port, and I do not think his assistance will be 
given to the noble lords either with a view to 
opposing the Government generally or Sir 
George Grey! in particular, towards whom I 
know he entertains every friendly disposition, 
but simply because the sitting member intro- 
duces a second candidate of the same opinions. 
I have no vote for the division, and would 
gladly see the representation fairly divided. 
At the same time, I should be sorry for Sir 
George Grey to embark in the contest unless 
he were pretty certain of success, for the 
Press would make a far greater triumph of 
the defeat of a Secretary of State than the 
Ministry would be bettered by the mere ex- 
change from a borough to a county- repre- 
sentation. All this, however, you are much 
better up to than I am. 
1 Sir George Grey, Home Secretary, at this time sat for Devonport, 
which borough he had represented since 1832. With regard to 
Surtees’ opinion that he should not risk a contest for the sake of ex- 


changing a borough for a county seat (North Northumberland), Sir 
George did embark upon it and won the seat, which he held till 1852. 
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“ I hope we shall get the Division of Durham 
settled without a contest, though Colonel 
Beckwith! has come tumbling upon us just 
as he did upon the Bristol rioters, though not 
to carry all before him as he did there.” 


On Ist July he appears as adviser of Mr H. T. 
Liddell, writing him to the effect that ‘‘ election 
stories are very conflicting”; that while some 
people ridicule the idea of Colonel Beckwith’s 
standing at all, others spoke of his having made 
a successful canvass. He recommended Mr 
Liddell to send each elector a copy of his 
address, and adds that in Sunderland there was 
a very general report that Lord L(ondonderry) 
was going to support Colonel Beckwith: “ This, 
however, will doubtless be ‘under orders’ by 
way of seeing what effect it may have on the 
refractory city Conservatives.” 

Mr Liddell, eldest son of Surtees’ friend, Lord 
Ravensworth, who had represented North Dur- 
ham for ten years, was unseated at this election, 

1 Colonel Beckwith was Chairman of the Reform Association of 
North Durham and of the Northern Division Registration Com- 
mittee. The reference is to his suppression of the Bristol Reform 
Riots of 29th-31st October 1831. Largely by reason of Colonel Brere- 
ton’s feeble handling, the mob gained possession of the city, burning 
the Mansion House, the Bishop’s Palace, many warehouses, nearly 
100 private dwellings, and some of the prisons. Beckwith, arriving 
from Gloucester with a troop of his regiment, the 14th Light Dra- 
goons, adopted stern measures ; and after repeatedly charging the 


rioters, killing many, he restored order. Colonel Brereton, under 
trial by court-martial, took his own life. 


Q 
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being defeated by Mr Shafto. Surtees himself 
had declined to stand. 

The fact that Surtees was “decidedly in 
favour ” of Lord John Russell’s Whig Ministry, 
considered in conjunction with his withdrawal 
from the local Conservative Association for what 
would appear a somewhat inadequate reason, 
suggests that his political views had undergone 
a change. But inasmuch as he supported three 
Conservative candidates at this election, we may 
find the reason in a passage in his letter to Lord 
Seaham at this juncture :— 


“I am so disgusted with politics, both local 
and general, that it is not my intention to 
take a prominent part in the affairs of the 
representation ; but if I can do anything for 
you in a quiet way I shall be most happy.” 


An event of this year (1847) was the birth of 
his son Anthony. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Unt ‘Mr Sponge’s Sporting Tour’ made its 
appearance, Surtees’ works had achieved but 
small measure of popularity. The ‘Jaunts and 
Jollities’ never had a fair chance, owing to the 
dispute between the printer and publisher, re- 
ferred to on page 86; ‘Hillingdon Hall’ did 
not win favour; the first three-volume edition 
of ‘ Handley Cross’ sold off only “ by degrees ” ; 
and ‘ Hawbuck Grange’ was a failure. 

In this regard Surtees’ experience was only 
that of many later novelists, whose books, one 
after another, pass into oblivion until some 
work, probably no better than its predecessors, 
arrests public attention. Posterity may congratu- 
late itself on the circumstances that Surtees was 
a man of means, who could afford to pursue his 
literary way without counting the cost. Had it 
been otherwise—had it been necessary for him 
to earn a livelihood by his pen—he must have 
turned to work more remunerative, and we 
might never have had some of his best books. 

Ackermann declined to venture on ‘ Mr Sponge,’ 
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and Surtees accepted the offer made him by Mr 
Harrison Ainsworth for serial publication in the 
‘New Monthly Magazine.’ The first chapters 
appeared in the number for January 1849, and 
it ran to its conclusion in April 1851. Surtees 
believed in this story’s success. Only sixteen 
or eighteen of the seventy-two chapters of which 
it originally consisted had appeared in the ‘ New 
Monthly’? when he approached Thackeray with 
the suggestion that he should do illustrations 
for it in the volume form. 

To the present generation, in whose eyes 
Thackeray’s skill as a draughtsman has been 
obscured by his fame as a writer, Surtees’ en- 
deavour to secure the great novelist as his illus- 
trator may require a word of explanation. Thack- 
eray had received an artistic training in Paris ; 
and though he never achieved success as the 
word is understood in the artistic sense, he did 
very clever pen-and-pencil sketches. For several 
years he was a regular contributor to ‘ Punch,’ 
in which paper some 380 of his drawings ap- 
peared. Surtees would have known him as a 
‘Punch’ contributor; but from the tenor of 
Thackeray’s reply, we may infer that his letter was 
prompted by the drawings with which the author 
embellished the first edition of ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 

Special interest attaches to this letter. Twice 
in earlier days Leech had been approached with 
the view of securing his services, and each time 
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without success. It was reserved for Thackeray 
to bring Leech and Surtees together. 


“13 YOUNG STREET, KENSINGTON. 


“ My DEAR Sir,—I was very much flattered by 
your proposal to illustrate your tale, but I only 
draw for my own books, and indeed am not strong 
enough as an artist to make designs for anybody 
else’s stories. You would find my pictures any- 
thing but comical, and I have not the slightest 
idea how to draw a horse, a dog, or a sporting 
scene of any sort. My friend Leech, I should 
think, would be your man—he is of a sporting 
turn, and to my mind draws a horse excellently. 

“Thank you very much for the proposal 
and for your good opinion of my book.+ Are 
you the Charterhouse Surtees ? Legends are 
current to that effect.? 

“Mr Jorrocks has long been a dear and 
intimate friend of mine. I stole from him 
years ago, having to describe a hunting scene 
with which I was quite unfamiliar, and I 
lived in Great Coram Street once too.—Very 
faithfully yours, my dear sir, 

“W. M. THACKERAY.” 


“ I find your letter at the Club to-day.” 


1 ‘Vanity Fair,’ 1847-48. 

2 A number of members of the various branches of the Surtees 
family were at Charterhouse, but the librarian states that Robert 
Smith was not one of them. 
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The great novelist rarely dated his letters. 
Surtees, with his business-like habit, has endorsed 
it, “ May 30/49. Mr Thackeray abt illustrating 
‘ Sponge.’ ” l x 

Thackeray’s borrowing would have been for 
his ‘ Coxe’s Diary,’ the March chapter, “ A Day 
with the Surrey Hounds,” a rather slight piece 
of work wherein the hairdresser (Coxe) is left 
in a tree by his horse, which is appropriated by 
the Spicy Dustman, who leaves his donkey to 
carry Coxe home. 

Surtees did not at once act upon Thackeray’s 
suggestion. On 16th October of the same year 
Mr Longman wrote declining to consider pub- 
lication of ‘Mr Sponge’ in volume form; and 
as his letter makes no reference to illustrations 
by Leech, it is reasonable to conclude that this 
attraction was not suggested to him. 


“ If the public had proper discrimination,” 
he wrote, “so many copies of ‘ Hawbuck 
Grange’ would not remain on our shelves. 
For myself, I never read a more amusing 
book. ‘Soapey Sponge’ could not be better 
than ‘Hawbuck Grange,’ and the name is 
not so nice.” 


Mr Harrison Ainsworth displayed proper ap- 
preciation of ‘Mr Sponge.’ On 2nd March 1851, 
enclosing cheque for £6, 10s. in payment for the 
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penultimate chapters, he says: “ He is a glorious 
fellow, and I shall be sorry to see the last of him. 
But the best of friends must part.” If the 
remuneration Surtees received appear small, it 
is to be remembered that his chapters were very 
short. 

There were drawbacks to serial publication. 
Harrison Ainsworth, admiration notwithstanding, 
was obliged to consider the limitation of space in 
the magazine :— 


“You must manage to wind him up in 
twelve pages, for I have only that space to 
allot you—not a page more. If, therefore, 
you find the matter likely to exceed, you had 
better leave out any superfluous chapters and 
reserve them for republication. I have no 
doubt whatever of the success of the story 
when brought out with illustrations. It is 
unquestionably the best sporting tale ever 
written, and beats Nimrod all to sticks.” 


There had been no illustrations in the ‘ New 
Monthly,’ and Ainsworth’s remark indicates 
that there had been some correspondence be- 
tween Surtees and himself on the subject with 
reference to the inclusion of pictures when the 
story should be produced in volume form; also 
correspondence with Leech himself. 

This is confirmed by a letter of 27th February 
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1851 to Messrs Bradbury & Evans from Surtees, 
who at the time was at Belford hunting with 
Lord Elcho. He wrote :— 


“ Mr Leech having mentioned that you might 
be likely to treat for a separate edition of my 
story (‘Soapey Sponge’s Sporting Tour’), I write 
to ask you to read the forthcoming portion in 
the ‘New Monthly Magazine’ to see whether 
you would be inclined to treat for a separate 
edition, with illustrations by Mr Leech.” 


The artist had not yet seen ‘Mr Sponge,’ as 
we infer from the fact that the publishers informed 
Surtees they had sent the several numbers of 
the magazine to Leech that he might say how 
far he thought the book capable of illustration. 
They thought the book wanted “ pruning” to 
fit it for republication in volume shape, and in 
this Surtees agreed. ‘It requires considerable 
pruning and trimming; but there is the sub- 
stance for a good sporting tale, which Mr Leech’s 
illustrations will, I think, make sell. It should 
be ready about the middle of October or so.” 

While in London that year Surtees completed 
arrangements with the publishers—£20 for re- 
vising and seeing ‘Mr Sponge’ through the 
press, and equal division of profits,—and, which 
is more interesting, made personal acquaint- 
ance with the man whose name thenceforward 
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was to be so closely identified with his own. 
On 3lst July he wrote to Leech :— 


“ MY DEAR Sir,—I write this, in case I don’t 
find you at home, to say that I leave ‘ Sponge ’ 
revised (though I don’t think he can be got 
into one volume), and enclose a list of scenes 
that I think will do for the illustrations. .. . 
The sooner you can make a start the better, 
as we ought to be out by November. 

“I am off home, where we shall be ex- 
tremely glad to see Mrs Leech and you (as 
soon as we can get some servants scraped 
together after a nine months’ absence) if you 
feel disposed for a trip northwards. We are 
ten miles from Newcastle-on-Tyne, with not 
many neighbours, so you will be as quiet as 
you like, and a few weeks’ run will do you 
good. I will fit up a studio, and your overnight 
letters will be left at 12 next day. Address: 
Hamsterley Hall, Gateshead.—Very truly yours, 

“ R. S. SURTEES.” 


Leech replied from Baston, near Chatsworth, 
saying that the subjects selected by Surtees for 
illustration would do admirably, though he might 
possibly make some alterations when he looked 
through the book again :— 


“ There is one subject in particular which I 
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must do. I had promised it to myself when I 
first read the story—I mean the Dandy Hunts- 
man having his portrait taken in the harness- 
room mounted on the saddle-tree, or whatever 
it is called.” > 


He undertakes to put the drawings in hand as 
soon as he returns to London, regretfully declines 
Surtees’ invitation to Hamsterley, and proceeds :— 


“I have not had an opportunity of seeing 
Lemon on the subject of a former note of yours 
in re Briggs. The matter seems to me very 
funny, but upon consideration I should like 
to keep Mr Briggs separate, as he is exceed- 
ingly useful to me when I am in the country 
and hard up for a subject (which is sometimes, 
I assure you). I think of doing him, for 
instance, grouse-shooting next week? if any- 
thing ridiculous turns up on Tuesday, when 
I make my début on the moors here; but 
there is no reason why your matter should 
not be used, only with another name for the 
hero. I will see Mr Lemon on the subject 
directly I get to town. 

“ You will at once see what I mean, I hope. 
If I fixed anything upon Briggs, I should not 
be able to make him jump about from hunting 


1 He did: Mr Briggs’ complete exhaustion after a couple of hours, 
his theme. 
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to fly-fishing, and from fly-fishing to grouse- 
shooting, and so on, which I can do at present 
without much difficulty. . . .” 


In the “former note” referred to by Leech, 
Surtees told him he had withdrawn from ‘ Punch ’ 
some papers submitted to the editor—Mark 
Lemon—with the suggestion that Leech might 
illustrate them. That the artist should be dis- 
inclined to do this when the character was his 
own Mr Briggs was only to be expected. Mr 
Briggs was far too useful to be subjected to any 
literary control that might seem to “fix” any 
special rôle upon him. What Mr Jorrocks had 
been to Surtees in the ‘ New Sporting Magazine,’ 
that Mr Briggs was to Leech, and more also in 
‘Punch.’ As man-of-all-work, of all absurdities 
and woes—as horseman, sportsman, householder, 
husband, roysterer—in every relation of life, 
Mr Briggs was a ‘ Punch’ institution in the 
eighteen-fifties. 

Surtees adopted Leech’s suggestion, and changed 
the name of his hero to “ Muffins”; but Mr 
Muffins had too much in common with Mr Briggs 
to be acceptable to Lemon, who objected that 
“ Muffins would interfere with Briggs, and Briggs 
with Muffins,” and proposed to find a field for 
the vagaries of Mr Muffins in some other journal. 
The opportunities for such a character were few, 
and it does not seem that Mr Muffins ever material- 
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ised, save in so far as Leech gracefully recog- 
nised his existence by making Mr Briggs ride a 
steeplechase against him in ‘ Punch.’ 

On 10th October Surtees, writing to inquire 
how the ‘Sponge’ illustrations progressed, told 
Leech he had proposed to Mr Murray to publish 
‘Handley Cross’ in his “Literature of the 
Rail” series, “and by way of a bait have 
mentioned your name as illustrator. Could you 
undertake it as a leisurely work ? ” 

Leech replied that he proposed to do the 
twelve ‘Sponge’ illustrations on wood, the size 
of the Briggs’ cuts in ‘ Punch,’ if this would 
suit the author’s views. He thought ‘ Handley 
Cross’ would make a capital railway book, but 
could not promise to do anything for it that 
year. In the event, the work was not included 
in Mr Murray’s series. 

A few weeks before ‘Mr Sponge’ was due to 
come out as a book, Mr Frederick Evans, partner 
in Bradbury & Evans, mooted a new scheme of 
publication: he proposed to issue the book in 
twelve monthly parts at a shilling each, with 
coloured illustrations, and also as many wood- 
cuts as Leech would supply. Mr Evans opined 
that in this shape the book would command a 
much larger sale than if produced as “a single, 
fat, bulky volume.” He added: “Leech, who 
has just been here, begs me to say that he is ` 
delighted with the notion, and he is sure we 
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shall make a hit.” The artist wrote Surtees 
on the following day warmly confirming his 
approval of the plan, and the author responded :— 


“Mr Evans has just written to me about 
the newly proposed form of ‘Mr Sponge,’ 
which I think excellent and admirably adapted 
to the work. I presume he will commence 
with the New Year, and as there are to be 
twelve coloured illustrations and red is a very 
taking colour with our craft, I write this to 
say that I think it will be well to have as 
many hunting ones in the twelve as we can, 
leaving non-hunting subjects for the wood- 
cuts. I will therefore go through my pro- 
posed list of illustrations again, and amend 
to this form for your approbation, and also 
make out a list for woodcuts. 

“I think No. 1 will still have to be Mr 
Sponge at the horse-dealer’s choosing his nags ; 
at all events, that we cannot get him into 
scarlet at starting, if my recollection of matters 
is right.” 


Surtees wrote expressing his cordial approval 
to Mr Evans. He thought that, “if successful, 
the plan may be carried out to a great extent, 
as there is nearly an unoccupied field in illus- 
trated sporting literature, the magazines being 
poor and very expensive.” 
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Concerning the magazines, he was certainly 
right. Though there were in existence three 
sporting magazines with distinct names—the 
old and New ‘Sporting’ and the ‘Sporting 
Review,’—the contents of all three since 1848 
(when the first-named absorbed the third, which 
in 1846 had absorbed the second) had been 
identical; and the price, half a crown, was more 
than the feast provided was worth. 

Surtees enclosed to Mr Evans a draft of the 
announcement he proposed for ‘Mr Sponge,’ in 
which it was described as a new sporting work 
by the author of ‘Handley Cross.’ That, he 
added, was, he believed, the best work he had 
written—“ at least it was highly spoken of in 
the ‘ Quarterly’; but you can add the words 
‘ Jorrocks’ Jaunts’ if you like.” 

In his next letter to Leech, Surtees fore- 
shadowed the success that might await ‘ Handley 
Cross’ in monthly numbers with illustrations by 
him. He was very anxious that ‘ Soapey Sponge ’ 
should be a success, as he had always thought 
there was a great opening for well-illustrated 
sporting literature, and hoped “ we may have 
many a run together ” :— 


“ I think an illustrated ‘ Handley Cross’ in 
numbers would sell. Old Willy Williamson, 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s huntsman, one of 
the best servants but the greatest screw in 
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Scotland, bought a copy at a guinea and a 
half after reading the Duke’s copy—no illustra- 
tions /—merely a dry three-volume work. I 
thought it was as great a compliment as the 
praise in the ‘ Quarterly.’ ” 


Leech was a hunting man, and most of us 
have supposed that he was familiar with all the 
minutie of the sport. It is therefore unex- 
pected to find him writing to Surtees—14th 
November from Brighton—in this strain :— 


“Tf anything in the way of detail presents 
itself to you that I might very likely leave out 
with my imperfect hunting knowledge, I shall 
feel greatly obliged by your putting me up to 
it. It won’t do to make any glaring blunders.” 


Perhaps he understated his acquaintance with 
these matters. Surtees replied that he had 
never seen anything of Leech’s that he could 
amend. “ Briggs’ giraffe is the beau ideal of a 
Brighton hack—a regular nose-flattener.” And 
he offers a suggestion for a ‘Punch’ picture: 
“ Briggs sliding down the Devil’s Dyke, his horse 
on his haunches, would be a fine sight, B. cling- 
ing by the neck.” 

Leech adopted the idea, with, however, proper 
regard for Mr Briggs’ nerve, showing his “ man- 
of-all-work ” out with Brighton Harriers, leading 
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his horse uphill to ease him, and downhill because 
he is afraid of going over his head. 

Surtees’ letters during the last weeks of 1851 
are dated from Belford, where he was hunting 
with Lord Elcho’s hounds.» The Master was an 
intimate friend, and he liked the country, which 
consisted largely of wide grass pastures. He 
made a practice of putting in some weeks with 
Lord Elcho’s every season, and seems to have 
acted in some sort as Master in Lord Elcho’s 
absence. At all events, when the Master was 
away Surtees used to send him detailed accounts 
of the sport hounds were showing, and if any- 
thing worthy of record took place when Surtees 
was not there, Lord Elcho rendered him account 
of it. 

The last glimpse we have of the preliminaries 
of the birth of ‘Soapey Sponge’ is a letter from 
Leech, saying he has seen at the publishers’ 
office a capital colour for the cover of the monthly 
numbers: “a good scarlet—it will be quite new, 
and away from all other periodicals.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE first exchange of letters between Surtees 
and Thackeray—the latter’s reply indicates that 
it was the first,—as already said, took place at 
the end of May 1849, and the two became per- 
sonally acquainted either in that or the follow- 
ing year—vide the memorandum, dated 2nd 
August 1850, concerning the dinner at Green- 
wich. The friendship ripened, based as it was 
on the admiration of each for the work of the 
other. It is recorded of Thackeray that he 
declared Surtees’ power of characterisation the 
only power he envied, and it needs no very 
profound acquaintance with the writings of the 
two to discern a certain resemblance of mental 
attitude between them. They had become friends 
two years after Thackeray had recommended 
Surtees to apply to Leech for illustrations, as 
appears from the following letter, dated Ken- 
sington, 3rd May, and endorsed by the recipient, 
“ 1851, Thackeray with Pendennis ” :— 


“My DEAR Surrens, — Information has 
R 
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reached me that you are in London, and I 
feel glad and ashamed of myself for having 
left undone those things I ought to have done, 
and omitted to write and thank you for your 
books and send you my own. Sir, you who 
know the literary man (and I hope intend to 
subscribe many hundreds to the Guild of 
Literature and Art) know improvident literary 
persons are careless in their habits and irregular 
in their business transactions, woefully lazy 
when not urged by necessity. I don’t know 
how long I should have gone on dawdling with 
my kind creditor, not sending my promised 
book nor my letter, had not the news come 
that Surtees was in town, when I knew I must 
write if ever I wanted again to look you in the 
face. There—I’ve written—it’s no such great 
difficulty when one sets about it, is it? and 
as for the matter of the book, the deuce is in 
it if I can’t send mine to a man whose own 
books have given me so much pleasure—who 
sent me grouse when I was ill, who compli- 
mented me in print, who perhaps may take a 
ticket for my lectures, and who has always 
shown himself kind and friendly. I am over 
head and ears in business and pleasure just 
now, but I hope we may have a day together. 
Will the 8th May suit you? I have an old 
college friend, another parson, and will look 
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up a man or two more.— Yours ever, dear 
Surtees, 
“ W. M. THACKERAY.” 


The “ compliments in print” refer to Surtees’ 
allusions to ‘ Vanity Fair’ in the pages of ‘Mr 
Sponge, which betray the writers admiration 
for that greatest of novels. Thackeray would 
have read the story in the ‘New Monthly.’ 

His lecturing work took him all over the 
kingdom, and, in view of the possibility of a 
visit to the north of England, Surtees invited 
him to Hamsterley. To this invitation Thackeray 
replied :— 


“ My DEAR SURTEES,—Thank you very much 
for your hospitable proposal. But I don’t 
know anything about coming to Newcastle. 
The two literary societies wrote to me asking 
my terms, but I declined both, for I know 
what the terms of literary societies, Athe- 
neums, &c., are, and don’t like, naturally, to 
sell myself for less than I can bring. I am 
going to Glasgow, and break out there on the 
14th. No—one place will be enough at a 
time. I have plenty of work before me till 
the end of April, and won’t undertake any 
more.—Yours always, and with many thanks, 

“W. M. THACKERAY.” 
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The first number of ‘Soapey Sponge’ had 
duly appeared in January of this year, and in 
April or May Thackeray acknowledges numbers 
sent him by Surtees. Inasmuch as he could not 
have received grouse at that season, it must be 
supposed that he had forgotten an attention on 
Surtees’ part during the previous shooting season, 
and tardily remembered it :— 


“63 East STREET, BRIGHTON, 
Wednesday. 


“ §rr,—This is not to thank you for the 
grouse, but for the last two numbers of ‘ Soapey 
Sponge’: they are capital, and the Flat Hats 
delightful; those fellows in spectacles divine; 
and Scamperdale’s character perfectly odious 
and admirable. I am come down hither in 
search of strength and fresh air—Ever yours 
truly, dear Surtees, 

“ W. M. THACKERAY.” 


‘ Mr Sponge, in illustrated monthly parts, hit 
the public taste; but the interest during this 
phase of his career lies in the correspondence 
which shows how author and artist worked 
together. For example, on 3lst May, Surtees 
writes to Leech: “If it will not discompose 
your arrangements, I purpose making the editress 
of the Swillingford paper (the lady who makes 
such a hash of the hunt) a Bloomer. I think 
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she will be due next month or the one after.” 
We see the result in Leech’s woodcut : “ Miss 
Grimes giving the ‘corrected’ copy to the 
printer.” 

The hideous fashion of Turkish trousers and 
skirt to the knee, imported from America by 
Mrs Bloomer, whose name was deservedly given 
to the dress worn by “‘ Miss Grimes,” had brief 
vogue during the early ’fifties. It furnished 
Leech with a subject for numerous pictures in 
‘ Punch, whose unsparing ridicule hastened its 
welcome demise. 

The method of colour-printing then practised 
left the artist at the mercy of the journeyman 
who carried out his conceptions, and Leech, like 
his brethren in the same line, suffered from the 
manner in which his “patterns” for colour 
pictures were rendered by the printer. 


“That our friend S(ponge),” he writes on 
4th August, “has lost the hair from the top 
of his head is no fault of mine. It ought to 
have been coloured like the rest, and was in 
my pattern. But I assure you the colourers 
are troublesome customers—a green horse or 
a blue man would not at all shock them if they 
imagined that there ought to be, for the sake 
of variety, those colours in a picture. For 
S(ponge’s) tops I laid on the darkest mahogany 
colour, and not only that, but made a marginal 
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note that they were to be kept very brown 
throughout. But they don’t care... .” 


Surtees was well pleased with the illustra- 
tions :— l 


“I have the Septr ‘Sponge, ” he writes, 
“which is capital. Jog and Ld Brougham 
admirable, also Jog and the phaeton. He is 
quite the Jog of my mind.” 


Needless to say, he referred to the picture of 
Mr Jogglebury Crowdey contemplating his latest 
achievement in “‘ gibbey-sticks,” and the same 
gentleman “at his hobby” on the way to the 
meet with the pardonably exasperated Sponge. 
Surtees turned the curious craze of his old school- 
master, Mr Birkett (page 8), to useful account in 
drawing this character. 

The success of ‘Mr Sponge’s Sporting Tour,’ 
and the reincarnation of that somewhat un- 
worthy hero in book form, had long been assured ; 
and on 6th September 1852, Surtees wrote to 
Lord Elcho :— 


“ MY DEAR Lorp,—I take the liberty of 
asking the following favour—I have long been 
desirous of accrediting a work to the first 
sportsman of the day, but have never felt 
that I have produced anything worthy of so 
distinguished an honour. 
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“ Public opinion, however, having declared 
strongly in favour of ‘Mr Sponge,’ I ven- 
ture to ask to be allowed to dedicate 
the volume in some such terms as the 
following :— 


To the Right Honble 
Lorp ELCHO 


In gratitude for many seasons of 
excellent sport with his hounds on the 
Border, this volume is with his kind 
permission inscribed by his obliged 
and faithful servant 


The Author. 


“Tf you have read the work, of which I 
requested the publishers to send you an early 
copy every month, you will perhaps be sur- 
prised at my making such a characterless char- 
acter as Mr Sponge the hero; but the fact is 
the work was written to decry the steeple- 
chase, betting list system, and winds up with 
one of those sorry exhibitions. 

“ The modesty of ‘ Mr Sponge’ is borrowed 
from a certain free and easy acquaintance of 
ours. 

“ Trusting that this will find your Lordship 
in the full health of hard exercise, looking 
forward, as I am, to the days of November.— 
I have the honour, &c.”’ 
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‘Sponge’ had an object in addition to that 
stated by Surtees in his letter to Lord Elcho— 
namely, “to put the rising generation on their 
guard against specious promiscuous acquaint- 
ances ” like Soapey, whose “ dexterity in getting 
into people’s houses was only equalled by the 
difficulty of getting him out again.” 

The family likeness between Thackeray’s Sir 
Pitt Crawley in ‘ Vanity Fair’ and Surtees’ Lord 
Scamperdale in ‘Mr Sponge’s Sporting Tour’ 
must have been remarked by all who are familiar 
with the two novels. ‘True, Sir Pitt was no 
sportsman; and if he had been, we cannot 
imagine him imbued with that delight in mis- 
chief that prompted Lord Scamperdale to shout 
at Spraggon, “ Duck under, Jack! Duck under!” 
on a classic occasion. But the resemblance is 
there, and perhaps it can be explained. In 
Surtees’ autograph-book is a letter from Mr, 
afterwards Sir, William Chaytor of Witton Castle, 
across the corner of which is pencilled, “ The 
original of Sir Pitt Crawley in Thackeray’s 
‘Vanity Fair?” May we not fairly conclude 
that Mr Chaytor served also as model for Lord 
Scamperdale ? Surtees knew him, and Surtees 
never hesitated to make friends and acquaintances 
thus serve his literary ends. 

A word concerning that long-forgotten work, 
* Mogg’s Cab-fares,’ wherewith Soapey was wont 
to beguile his idle hours. Edward Mogg was 
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the successor of Paterson, whose Road Books 
in the coaching age filled the place now occupied 
by ‘Bradshaw.’ Mogg compiled Road Books 
containing tables of distances and fares; also 
of ‘Tables of the New Watermen’s Fares,” 
helpful in the days when the Thames was still 
a great passenger highway for Londoners. The 
publication which afforded such abiding solace 
to Soapey Sponge was Mogg’s ‘Omnibus and 
Metropolitan Carriage Time Table, Hackney Coach 
and Cabriolet Fares,’ of which editions were issued 
as frequently as required. It was, in a word, 
such a book as would be found in every house. 
A glance at its useful but uninspiring pages 
betrays the estimate Surtees would have his 
readers form of Soapey’s mental equipment. 

As regards another character in the book, 
Surtees’ mention on page 30 of Colonel Wynd- 
ham’s huntsman, Arber or Arbor, tells us where 
he obtained that peculiar practice of Mr Puffing- 
ton’s Bragg, “‘ known as the whistling huntsman.” 

The parts of ‘Mr Sponge’s Sporting Tour’ 
were to have been twelve in number; but it was 
found necessary to allow a thirteenth, which did 
not prove unlucky, as the popularity of the 
book increased steadily. 


The agricultural world was agitated at this 
time by the repeal of the corn-laws, the pro- 
gressive reduction of the duty on imported 
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wheat having now brought about its extinction. 
As Surtees wrote nine years later, though “ not 
one tenant farmer in fifty understood the matter, 
they unanimously, agreed there was something 
to be afraid of”; and landowners and farmers 
alike in the early “fifties were anxious concern- 
ing the future. Surtees had accepted the situa- 
tion, and advised his neighbours to turn their 
attention to other matters than the cultivation 
of corn. On llth October 1850, occupying the 
chair at the annual meeting of the Derwent 
and Shotley Bridge Agricultural Society, he 
spoke frankly on the subject. 

Inasmuch as no speech of his has ever been 
resuscitated, and his address on this occasion 
was characteristic of the man, it may be rescued 
from the columns of the ‘ Newcastle Journal ’ :— 


“ He would commence his observations by 
saying that, though he would most cordially 
welcome their old friend Protection back, he 
might candidly state that he thought they 
were just as likely to get the moon as any- 
thing of the sort (cries of ‘No, no, and inter- 
ruption). Gentlemen said ‘No, no’—but he 
was sorry to say it was so; that they were 
just as likely to get the moon; and assuming 
that to be the case, it became them as sensible 
men to look about and see how best they 
could meet the universal competition to which 
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they were now exposed ; and, taking a general 
survey of the kingdom, he could not help 
thinking that both landlords and tenants had 
a great deal more land then either of them 
could do any good with. They wanted no 
clearer proof that landlords had than the 
alacrity with which many of the largest ones 
availed themselves of the Drainage Act—an 
Act, he might observe, so sensible in its prin- 
ciple, so simple in its detail, and so fairly and 
pleasantly carried out by those to whom its 
execution was entrusted, that he confidently 
anticipated its renewal until the owner of 
every acre of land in the kingdom should have 
an opportunity of availing himself of its 
privileges. 

“ It was impossible to over-rate the advan- 
tages of draining—they were too numerous 
to insert in a hand-bill, as the auctioneers 
say. Any man calling himself a farmer who 
denied them had better give up farming and 
take himself about in a caravan to the dif- 
ferent agricultural meetings as a curiosity.— 
‘Walk up, ladies and gentlemen. Walk up 
and see the stout British farmer who won’t 
have the sap taken out of his land for fear of 
spoiling it!’ Draining was undoubtedly the 
duty of the landlord—working and manuring 
the land that of the tenant. No one who 
observed the famished water-logged fields that 
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met the eye at every turn could doubt that 
most tenants had far more land than they 
could properly cultivate, for it was not the 
extent occupied but the manner of treating 
it that made farming remunerative or other- 
wise. Now, although he did not suppose that 
it would be convenient for landlords to divide 
their farms, there was yet a remedy within 
the mutual power of landlord and tenant, 
which under present circumstances might, he 
thought, be advantageously adopted—namely, 
that of transposing their course of husbandry, 
corn and cattle into cattle and corn, making 
cattle the primary object and corn the second. 

“ He did not think, from his knowledge of 
other countries, that the English farmer— 
certainly not the farmers in that district— 
could compete successfully on the average 
of years with the foreigner in corn, but in 
cattle he thought they might; at all events, 
they had a better chance, and farmers, like 
other producers, must suit their produce to 
meet the times and the varying wants of 
mankind. He would therefore advise them 
to plough less and pasture more. If a trades- 
man—a hatter, for instance—found hats going 
out of fashion and all people wearing caps, 
he would cease dealing in hats, and turn his 
attention to caps; and perhaps no trade had 
been more affected by foreign competition 
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than the hat trade. Fortunately there was a 
ten-shilling duty on hats; but even if there 
had not been any, nobody would have thought 
of importing them, they were so ugly. When 
he first went to France a French hat was an 
object of ridicule, and an Englishman would 
as soon have walked about Paris in his dear 
old white cotton nightcap as in a French hat. 
But now we saw hats ticketed “French hats’ 
as a recommendation at every turn; and very 
good-looking hats they were. 

“ It was not the first time in the annals of 
Durham that the landowners had had to 
accommodate their produce to circumstances. 
Formerly, when oak bark was £18 or £20 a 
ton, they all planted oak; now that was only 
£5 a ton, they planted larch. Nobody grew 
oak nowadays except Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, who had 
a thousand acres of oak walking-sticks over 
in Chopwell, which they dignified by the 
name of naval timber. So with corve rods. 
The introduction of tubs into the collieries had 
displaced the market for them, but the wood- 
grower had discovered that there was no finer 
pasture for cattle than a larch plantation, 
so instead of growing oak and corve rods they 
grew larch and beef—(‘ only on bad land !’). 
Of course only on bad land—what was to 
become of the bad land was the inquiry of 
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the day. In that locality he would say de- 
cidedly, plant it. He had tried it with success, 
and a neighbour of his turned lean cattle in 
at one end of his extensive plantations, which 
in due time came out beef at the other. That, 
however, was a landlord’s question; he was now 
dealing with the tenant-farmer. The poet Thom- 
son, in one of his beautiful Odes to the Seasons, 
exhorts Britons to venerate the plough :— 

“Ye generous Britons venerate the plough, 

And, o’er your hills and long withdrawing vales, 
Let Autumn spread his treasures to the sun.’ 

“ But he (the Chairman) would advise farmers 
to venerate the plough less—at all events, to 
use it less. Their autumnal treasure might 
have other visitors besides the sun. Heavy 
rains might lay it flat, or raging hurricanes 
thrash the treasure out, as he was sorry to 
say it had done in some places this year, 
leaving the tenants nothing but the straw for 
their trouble. No! He would rather advise 
the generous Britons to endeavour to realise the 
vision of another poet—the Bard of Hope, a 
most excellent poet for farmers to patronise. 
The Bard of Hope, speaking of the reclamation 
of a wild and savage land—most likely by 
three-feet drains, thirty feet asunder,—says 
that where all was swamp and morass— 


“< There shall the flocks on thriving pastures stray, 
And shepherds dance at Summer’s opening day.’ 
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“ But, gentlemen, whether you patronise 
the plough poet or the pasture poet, I would 
strongly advise you to abandon all idea of a 
return to Protection. I would advise you to 
throw yourselves manfully on your own un- 
aided energies—unaided at least by legis- 
lative enactment, but aided, I trust and 
believe, by the strength of your claims to the 
consideration of your landlords. Landlords 
will do well to assist and encourage enter- 
prising tenants, men who will strain every 
nerve to assist themselves; and as to the 
old scratching race of farmers, whose only 
object is to get as much out of the land and 
to put in as little as possible, the sooner they 
turn their attention to something else the 
better. So I trust we may again see farming 
flourish, and England, heretofore invincible in 
arms, invincible also in the peaceful pursuits 
of agriculture.” 


Surtees had quite made up his mind that 
Protection was gone for ever. Six months later, 
invited to attend a meeting of the County Agri- 
cultural Protection Society, which had for its 
object “ Securing Protection for Native Industry 
and Capital,” he replied: “ Dear Sir,—No more 
agitation for yours very truly, R. S. Surtees.” 

As Chairman of the Shotley Bridge Bench, 
he had to cope with a troublesome situation in 
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the autumn of 1852. The country was overrun 
with mad dogs, or dogs suspected as mad. There 
was a general scare, and the difficulties of the 
business were aggravated_ by uncertainty con- 
cerning the powers of the magistracy and police. 
Orders to muzzle or confine dogs were very 
generally disregarded, and there were no means 
of bringing offenders to book. Matters reached 
a climax when a child was bitten and died of 
hydrophobia, and about the same time a police- 
man was summoned and fined five pounds for 
destroying a dog he believed to be mad. Surtees 
set out the position in letters to the Home 
Secretary, and asked for instructions as to the 
procedure the Bench might adopt. It was a 
peculiarly difficult business to control dogs in a 
mining district, where every man of a population 
not conspicuous for respect for law kept a dog 
or dogs, and kept them in a manner which 
eluded the vigilance of the tax-collector. 

No satisfactory answer being obtainable from 
London, and pigs, cats, and a donkey having 
fallen victims to mad dogs, Surtees took the 
responsibility upon himself, and caused all stray 
dogs to be destroyed. His drastic measures had 
the required effect, for after the letter wherein 
he reports their adoption the correspondence 
ceases. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ENCOURAGED by the success of ‘Mr Sponge,’ 
Surtees reviewed the general situation, and laid 
his ideas before Leech :— 


“5 SOUTHWICK STREET, HYDE PARK SQUARE, 
July 4/52. 

“ MY DEAR SIR, —As we clearly have the ball 
at our feet, it may be well to consider the best 
way of playing it. My idea is that a little 
exertion will give us a monopoly of illustrated 
sportřng literature, and it would be well if 
you could get Messrs Bradbury & Evans to 
forward matters so as to do full justice to your 
capital sketches. 

“ This month’s number is much better got 
up in consequence of their being beforehand 
with their work. They have offered Colburn 
£50 for his share in ‘ Handley Cross,’ of whose 
success (in your hands) I have every confi- 


dence. Colburn... may require more, and 
if so they must give it. It will make fourteen 
or fifteen numbers. . . . By the way, I 


S 
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finish Sponge by setting him up in a splendid | 
betting and money-lending office in Jermyn 
Street, St James’s. You must give him a 
perfect gin-palace of a place, with Sponge 
scraping his feet and Lucy standing at the 
door, for the finishing wood-cut. Buckram I 
turn into the famous Bill Canty, and make 
him steal the cash-box of the London and 
Westminster Bank to retrieve his losses on 
the Steeplechase. He answers the character 
capitally, only put him into a double-breasted 
brown racing-coat instead of the blue dress 
one he has on in the frontispiece at his farm. ... 

“I have my doubts whether the benefits 
do not counteract the disadvantages of strain- 
ing a work through a high-priced periodical 
like the ‘New Monthly’ first. It certainly 
hasn’t damaged ‘Sponge,’ and it enables one 
to revise to great advantage. The sporting 
world is altogether different from the general 
world of literature, a book serving many 
sportsmen a long time. Some indeed get on 
capitally without any. 

“ I think, then, if we could get Bradbury 
& Evans to put on a little more steam, we 
might as well hunt together, and confine 
ourselves entirely to their works, as it will 
give a higher tone to our performances. We 
have clearly hit the nail on the head, and we 
may as well drive it right home. 
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“We are off north to-morrow or next day, 
and I wish the first holiday you incline for 
Mrs Leech and you would take it with us, 
when we could combine business with pleasure, 
and you would have fresh air and quiet in 
perfection. We are an hour’s drive from 
Neweastle-on-Tyne Station. You might come 
by one line of railway, shoot across to Carlisle, 
and return by another. All times are alike 
to us, and you’ve nothing to do but propose 
your own.” 


In those early days of the rail, people evidently ` 
thought less of convenient travel as we under- 
stand it: than of opportunities of seeing the 
country—a very comprehensible attitude of mind. 

Surtees had made use of his stay in London 
that year to raise with Messrs Bradbury & Evans 
the question of reissuing ‘ Handley Cross,’ and 
discuss the matter with Leech. Whether his 
publishers had to pay more than the £50 men- 
tioned for Mr Colburn’s share in the work does 
not appear, but they bought it; and on 27th 
August, Leech wrote from 31 Notting Hill 
Terrace: “It has just occurred to me that a 
second title to ‘ Handley Cross’ would be advis- 
able—getting in the name of Mr Jorrocks some- 
how, but of that you will be the best judge. 
It is a good taking title, though, I think.” 

Surtees recognised the soundness of the sug- 
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gestion, and proposed to add “or Mr Jorrocks’ 
Hunt,” or the same with the aspirate omitted ; 
and Leech preferring the former, the title was 
settled in the form we know it. 

This, the summer of 1852, had been a good one 
for peaches at Hamsterley, and Surtees’ friends 
reaped the benefit. This from Thackeray, who, 
it were platitude to say, never wrote a common- 
place letter :— 


“ KENSINGTON, September 20. 


“ MY DEAR SURTEES,—The peaches were not 
eaten by my daughters, who are away in France 
with their grandmother, and whom I shan’t 
see for many months—not till my return from 
America, which I wish the day were come. 
But it was very kind of you to think of us, and 
I carried your peach-box to the next best 
friends I have in this town; and a number of 
pretty girls and good women feasted on them. 
I ate four for my share, and have a high 
opinion of Hamsterley horticulture in conse- 
quence—Amsterley orticulture some folks would 
write it. 

“Tm very glad indeed to hear of the great 
success of your saponaceous and fungous friend. 
The road is wide enough for a hundred coaches, 
and I say God-speed every good fellow’s team. 
I have been just invited to Sunderland to give 
my endless lectures there, but it is too late. 
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I purpose for the States about the 20th next 
month, and leave with regret some £400 or 
£500 behind me which I might very easily 
take away.—Good luck attend both of us, says 
Yours very truly, 

“ W. M. THACKERAY.” 


Dickens, Mark Lemon, and their amateur 
theatrical company paid a visit to the north 
of England during this summer, and, learning 
of their intention, Surtees wrote asking Lemon 
to Hamsterley. Lemon replied from his tem- 
porary quarters at Margate :— 


“On our vagabonding excursions I have not 
a moment to call my own, as all the minor 
arrangements, the bill-sticking, and candle- 
snuffing of the affair devolve on Dickens and 
myself. However, should circumstances allow 
me, I shall certainly give you a call. I must 
congratulate you on ‘Mr Sponge’s’ popularity. 
I hope your next hero will make 10,000 
friends.” 


‘Handley Cross,’ a failure in three unillus- 
trated volumes, was expected to prove, in its 
new monthly Part shape with Leech’s drawings, 
a brilliant success. That the book in this form 
was a failure, or something very like it, was due 
to a cause none could have foreseen in the autumn 
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of 1852, when Messrs ia & Evans agreed 
to produce it. 

The first Part was to have paN with the 
New Year, but, owing tọ Leech’s indisposition, 
postponement was unavoidable, and No. 1 did 
not come out until the end of February. On the 
5th January the artist wrote Surtees :— 


“...I1 am now going to devote some 
attention to our (at least my) new friend 
Jorrocks. I have been reading the book, 
and like it much. It is a pity the fat hero 
does not appear a little earlier. In the three 
volumes it is of no great consequence, but in 
the monthly form it is rather a long wait 
between the numbers. However, the open- 
ing is so good, in my humble opinion, and smells 
so of the fresh country air, that I have no 
doubt His Majesty the Public will be con- 
tent with it as it is.” 


He asks for suggestions for the wrapper, and 
says he will create a pictorial Jorrocks, which 
Surtees shall see before he goes to press: “If I 
can, I shall run down to Leamington and get 
some materials.” 

Whether he went down to Leamington we do 
not know; but the model for the pictorial 
Jorrocks was not found there. Mr W. P. Frith, 
R.A., in his ‘Life and Works of John Leech,’ 
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has revealed the identity of the man who un- 
consciously sat for the portrait. He was Lady 
Louise Clinton’s coachman, Nicholls, who caught 
Leech’s eye in Barkway Church, and was then 
and there limned in the sketch-book, without 
which the artist never stirred abroad. Leech 
was a frequent visitor to Mr Charles Adams, 
his oldest friend, at Barkway, which lies under 
the Chilterns in Hertfordshire. 

On 26th January 1853, Leech wrote apropos 
the plate for the first Part of ‘Handley Cross’ : 
“ As Jorrocks does not appear, I have made 
a picturesque group of ‘Handley Cross’ in 
Michael Hardey’s time, a sort of introductory 
tableau.”” And three weeks later he sends 
Surtees “‘a very rough sketch of the cover. 
The notion is Mr Jorrocks taking a little drop 
of something comfortable before starting for the 
meet. The young lady is, of course, Belinda.”’ 

Again on 20th February :— 


“ Your notion of introducing fresh matter 
is, I think, excellent, and Jorrocks’ start from 
Great Coram Street with Bin (followed by a 
troop of blackguard boys, of course) would 
make a capital plate for April, and we will 
decide upon it if you please.... I think 
Fleeceall’s bill will be obliged to be left out 
in order to get in the subject you mention. 
On reading the book over carefully, I see 
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towards the end of the story a good deal of 
space is occupied by legal proceedings. How 
shall we get in red coats in a court? I merely 
mention this as you write of adding and alter- 
ing; a little dovetailing about that part would 
help me much. . . . While you are about it 
I think I would get old Jorrocks into a good 
deal more fun before making him a victim. 
This would make more numbers, to be sure, 
but if he succeeds in a serial form (of which 
I have no doubt whatever), why, the more the 
merrier ! ” 


From the letter addressed by Messrs Bradbury 
& Evans to Surtees when thirteen of the Parts 
had been published, it appears that delays had 
been caused by Leech’s failure to send in his 
drawings with punctuality; but their anxiety 
to cut the work short, the small sale of the book, 
cannot have been due to these flaws in the con- 
tinuity of production. Since they began pub- 
lication the state of public affairs had under- 
gone a grave change. From the late autumn 
of 1853 the prospects of war with Russia had 
been increasing; during the first months of 
1854 the storm had been brewing up, and on 
28th March war was declared. No word of the 
effects likely to follow the outbreak of the 
Crimean War occurs in the correspondence of 
any of the parties concerned—author, artist, or 
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publishers; but it must be obvious that at 
the time the following letter was written the 
British public could have little thought to spare 
for anything but the hostilities about to begin. 
The prevailing atmosphere therefore was quite 
enough to account for the poor reception of light 
literature. 

On 26th April, a month after the declaration of 
war, Messrs Bradbury & Evans wrote Surtees :— 


“ Leech is again failing us with the illustra- 
tions, so that No. 14 cannot appear. The 
sale of the book is so small that any repeated 
blow of this kind is, of course, very injurious, 
and we feel it right therefore to beg you to 
bring it to a close at once. As the number for 
this month cannot come out we should strongly 
advise finishing it with No. 15, and publishing 
the two together at the end of May. The 
volume will then sell for 16s., and we may get 
some profit out of it. If it exceeds this price 
we must fear eventual loss.” 


Surtees was of no mind to bring his story to 
an end with the fifteenth number, and found 
means or arguments to induce the publishers to 
let it run its full course, which occupied seventeen 
numbers, ending with that for October 1854. 

Bringing out a book in monthly numbers with 
illustrations must, under propitious conditions, 
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have been a sore trial to the publisher. The 
patience of Messrs Bradbury & Evans was strained 
over ‘Handley Cross.’ Preparations for war 
monopolised the public mind, and Leech was 
failing to keep his engagéments with more than 
usual frequency. His ill-health entailed yet 
two further delays ere the work was completed. 
“Tt is a great pity,” Bradbury & Evans wrote 
Surtees, “that he has not managed to get a 
little in advance, so as to be prepared for a 
contingency like this. But so it is when we 
have to do with great men.” 

The great man, on his side, had complaints 
against the publishers. On Ist June he wrote 
Surtees :— 


“I hope you will like the present number 
of ‘Handley Cross ’—the illustrations to it, 
I should say. I had arranged to have done 
two more wood-cuts, but to my surprise B. & E. 
sent me the number ‘made up’ before they 
were completed, and some ten days before 
publication time. But they are so engaged 
with Sydenham Palace just now that every- 
thing else seems to be allowed to take its 
chance.” 


Leech, of course, refers to the Crystal Palace. 
The materials of the Great Exhibition building 
had been re-erected at Sydenham, and the 
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ceremonial opening by Queen Victoria was fixed 
for the 10th June. The preoccupation therewith 
of Messrs Bradbury & Evans, to which Leech 
ascribes their presumed offhand treatment of 
the June Part of ‘ Handley Cross,’ is explained 
by the fact that Mr Joseph Paxton, soon to be 
knighted as designer of the building, was a 
partner in the firm. ; 

It may be doubted, however, whether the 
“Sydenham Palace” business in any way ac- 
counted for the premature issue of that Part. 
There had been so many delays that in the 
interests of all concerned it was expedient to 
push on with the publication. 

Again, on 3lst July, Leech wrote Surtees from 
The Peacock at Baston, near Chatsworth :— 


“ I received the number of ‘ Handley Cross ’ 
this morning, and to my surprise and aston- 
ishment found it almost barren of wood-cuts. 
I sent four drawings (besides the two introduced) 
on Sunday week last to Whitefriars, and toler- 
ably good ones too, I think—namely, ‘ Pigg 
being Examined in Court,’ ‘ Benjamin and his 
Friend Exercising Mr Jorrocks’ Hunters,’ * Por- 
traits of the Plaintifi’s and Defendant’s Wit- 
nesses, and ‘ Pigg’s Exultation at the End 
of the Trial,’ none of which are in... . Iam 
very vexed at the omission of the drawings, 
and I trust you will acquit me of any neglect.” 
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These drawings were duly included in the 
volume when it appeared. 

In the fulness of time the book was com- 
pleted (October .1854), and Leech’s last letter 
breathes a more cheerful note. He had seen 
the preface wherein Surtees acknowledges his 
share in the work, and entered a protest :— 


“ The ‘illustrious’ is a leetle too strong! I 
feel that my modesty will not allow it to go 
out. It looks as if you attributed J.’s longevity 
to the illustrations, which I for one cannot 
on any account admit. You will excuse the 
very slight alteration in the wording which 
I have taken upon myself to make. . . . Here’s 
success to the volume and to our early meeting 
under the scarlet cover again.” 


“ Illustrious ” was the word Surtees had written, 
and “‘ illustrious ” remains. He was fully aware 
that the book gained immensely from Leech’s 
drawings. He had added fresh matter, as he 
wrote the artist, but there was no such great 
difference between the text of the work as it 
appeared in three volumes eleven years before 
and the text now set before the public as would 
account for the difference in its reception. A 
chapter describing a bazaar had been taken out, 
and that entitled “ William the Conqueror ” 
substituted, and there were other minor changes. 
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“William the Conqueror” had seen the light as 
an independent tale in the ‘New Monthly’ in 
1852; its total lack of connection with the 
story will have been remarked by the most casual . 
reader; and one is tempted to attribute its in- 
clusion to the fact that it hinges upon draining— 
the cardinal article of Surtees’ agricultural creed. 

Notwithstanding the place naturally held by 
the Crimean War in the public eye, the book 
caught on. Among those who wrote the author 
to express their appreciation of the novel was 
Whyte Melville, whose coach, to borrow Thack- 
eray’s simile, carried much the same load. A 
discordant note was struck by a writer in ‘ The 
Sporting Magazine.’ Some admirer of Apperley 
fell foul of Surtees, resenting the satirical picture 
of Nimrod presented under the thin disguise of 
“ Pomponius Ego.” Surtees did not lose time 
in answering this attack. There is nothing to 
show whence was cut the following letter found 
among his papers, but the vehicle of reply is of 
small moment :— 


‘“ < NIMROD’ AND THE AUTHOR OF ‘ HANDLEY 
CROSS.’ 


“ Mr Epitor,—A writer in ‘The Sporting 
Magazine’ this month accuses me of ‘ insult- 
and blackguarding’ the shade of ‘ Nimrod’ in 
‘Handley Cross,’ as if I had written of a 
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dead man what I would not have written of 
a living one. Permit me to inform him that 
‘Handley Cross’ was published in ‘ Nimrod’s’ 
lifetime, and I have reason to believe that he 
read it—moreover, that it was read by my 
lamented friend Mr Lockhart as it passed 
through the press, who, I feel certain, would 
have suppressed any passage that he thought 
exceeded the fair bounds of good-humoured 
banter. Indeed, it so happens that Mr 
Lockhart was appealed to directly on the 
point by the then publisher, who feared that 
a quizzing notice of ‘Nimrod’ might injure 
the sale of a work he had recently published 
of his, but Mr Lockhart decided against any 
alteration, and said he thought ‘ Nimrod’ 
would rather like to be noticed than not. 

“ As, however, Mr Lockhart happened to 
have a similar connection with ‘ Nimrod’ to 
what I had, he afterwards said, lest ‘ Nimrod ’ 
should take offence and feel hurt at Mr Lock- 
hart’s approving review in the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
which appeared simultaneously with ‘ Handley 
Cross,’ he would insert a general charge of 
caricaturism against the author, which he 
would say applied to ‘Nimrod’s’ particular 
case if required; and this charge of carica- 
turism has been repeated and reiterated by 
subsequent second-hand critics who draw their 
inspiration from that high source. Is it likely 
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that Mr Lockhart, with his fine judgment and 
the intimacy with which he honoured me, 
would have counselled the publication of the 
work in a form which he thought capable of 
material improvement and which could have 
been made without any trouble ? 

“Caricature, or no caricature, I deny most 
emphatically that there is a single line, let 
alone ‘ whole pages’ or ‘ scenes,’ as this writer 
asserts, that ‘would disgrace any man who 
ever held a pen,’ and I challenge him to pro- 
duce them. 

“Surely the following note, appended to 
page 356—‘“ Q.R.” stands for “ Quarterly 
Review”; “H.T.” for Heavy Triumvirate, 
which carries the lead, known in the trade 
as the old and “ New Sporting Magazines ” 
and the “Sporting Review” ’—which I in- 
serted in ‘Handley Cross’ in return for a 
disparaging notice of ‘ Sponge’s Sporting Tour ’ 
in the Heavy Triumvirate, cannot have caused 
such an explosion of spleen! In conclusion, 
let me inform this writer that when an author 
(from no improper motive) withholds his name 
from his works it is a breach of decorum to 
reveal it. But for this I should not have 
noticed his abuse.—Yours, &c., 

“The Author of ‘ Handley Cross.’ 


“ LONDON, March 1855.” 
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Speculation has always been rife concerning 
the identity of Handley Cross Spa and the 
Handley Cross country. As regards the former 
there are passages which suggest that Surtees 
had Leamington in his mind’s eye. The place 
was well known to him in his younger days, 
and it is possible that Leamington was meant. 
But there is better reason to hold that Shotley 
Bridge was the original of Handley Cross. When 
the book was first penned strenuous endeavours 
were afoot to “boom” Shotley Bridge and its 
waters, and in this connection we recall at once 
the efforts of Dr Sebastian Mello to advertise 
the merits of the Handley Spa spring. In his 
‘Description of Durham’ Surtees writes: ‘“ Dr 
Granville, in ‘The Spas of England,’ tried to 
inflate it into a fashionable watering-place some 
years since, with what success the tourist will 
be able to judge for himself.” Also there is a 
family tradition that the rival doctors of Shotley 
Bridge were caricatured as Roger Swizzle and 
Sebastian Mello. 

As to the country, there is some reason to 
believe that the author used that portion of the 
old Raby which is now the Hurworth territory 
as his stage; but there can be no certainty as 
to this. An old map shows a tract called “ Pinch 
Me Near,” some seven or eight miles north-east 
of Alnwick—in Lord Elcho’s country, as it then 
was; and there was no country with which 
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Surtees was better acquainted. But we must 
set against this conjectural identification the 
fact that the “ Pinch Me Near ” forest in ‘ Handley 
Cross ° was the property of the State, and “ not 
worse than any of its royal brethren.” In the 
eloquent words of Pigg, ‘“ The woods was just 
like bad nursery grounds, nothing but switches ”’ ; 
and he had heard that they were beginning to 
grow “a crop of pea-sticks on the same ground.” 
This thumbnail sketch tallies with Surtees’ satiri- 
cal description of the timber in a tract of forest 
within a mile of Hamsterley in his speech to the 
Derwent and Shotley Bridge Agricultural Society, 
recorded in the last chapter: “ Nobody grew oak 
nowadays except Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, who had a thousand acres 
of oak walking-sticks over in Chopwell.” It is 
most probable that for his purpose he trans- 
ferred the name “Pinch Me Near” to Chop- 
well, part of the estreated estates of the un- 
fortunate Earl of Derwentwater. 

It is an elusive quest. Pigg on at least one 
occasion speaks of the north country, where coal 
is so cheap, as lying far from Handley Cross. 
The truth no doubt is that, with his extensive 
knowledge of hunting countries, north and south, 
the author took literary licence, and used what- 
ever stage appeared suitable for any given scene 
in the book. 

I am indebted to Mr W. Scarth Dixon for the 

T 
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following account of Josh Kirk, the original of 
“ James Pigg ” :— 


“Josh Kirk was, I believe, a pitman, as 
Surtees describes Pigg to have been. He was, 
however, a good horseman, and as hard as 

. the proverbial nails, and became huntsman to 
Mr Jonathan Richardson, Master of the Slaley. 

“ The cucumber-frame episode actually took 
place, and pretty nearly as Surtees tells it. 
Hounds ran hard and made a good point, the 
fox taking shelter in a garden, and there Kirk 
broke the cucumber-frame. The irate cus- 
todian went for him, and while the quarrel 
was going on a working-man came and told 
Mr Richardson that his fox had turned back. 
Mr Richardson went off at once with hounds, 
hit off the line, and ran him back to where 
they had found, and killed. 

“Mr Richardson and his man were very 
jealous riders, and always went for each 
other on every available opportunity. On one 
occasion they had a very great run, and, 
having disposed of all the field, were left alone 
in their glory. Then, instead of nursing their 
horses as they should have done, they rode 
at each other. It was a pretty even race, for 
if Mr Richardson had the better horse, Josh 
had the pull in the weights. The better horse 
had it this time, and as Josh pulled up he 
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shouted at his master, ‘Gang on wi tha an’ 
kill thy fox thysen. Ah’s dune!’ An- 
other time they had had a very hard day and 
hed a beaten fox before them. Josh’s horse 
was done to a turn, and so was his master’s. 
An officer, who was Mr Richardson’s guest, 
had a bit of ‘go’ left in his horse, and he 
jumped off, telling Kirk to take him and go 
on and kill his fox, which he did, Mr Richard- 
son and his guest going home. Hounds ran 
their fox into a big wood, where there was a 
risk of changing, and they were close at him ; 
so Josh jumped off, quite forgetting that his 
mount was not accustomed to being left, and 
went into the wood. Hounds were close at 
their fox, and they killed him. When Kirk 
returned to where he had left the horse he 
found him gone, so he set off and tramped 
home as cheerful as could be. They had been 
very anxious at the long time which elapsed 
before his return, for he had fourteen miles 
to go, and the night was advanced when he 
arrived at his master’s house, at the front 
door of which there were some eager sports- 
men to greet him. The officer asked eagerly 
about the whereabouts of his horse, and Josh 
spoke of him contemptuously as the ‘ d—dest 
fule of a horse he ever saw.’ When the owner 
realised that he had been left out in the night 
he was naturally very irate, and ‘ said things.’ 
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‘Had thy whisht, cannie man,’ said Josh, 
‘what are ye fussing about. We killed war fox. 
What mair dis tha want ?’ ” 


Kirk was a character. It is possible that the 
name Surtees selected for him was an adapta- 
tion of that of Joe Hogg, a hunt servant of Lord 
Elcho, well known to the novelist, as appears 
from a letter addressed by the man to Surtees 
asking his influence to obtain for him the vacant 
post of whipper-in to Mr Maughan. It may 
be, on the other hand, that it was borrowed 
from a local family, whose name is perpetuated 
in “ Pigg’s Charities,” associated with the New- 
castle Infirmary. A house opposite the gates 
of Gosforth Park is still shown as the abode of 
“James Pigg.” 

This edition of ‘Handley Cross, from which 
all subsequent editions have been printed, was 
dedicated to Surtees’ friend of many years 
standing, Lord John Scott, son of the Duke of 
Buccleuch. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


So little has been known of the work done by 
Surtees in any arena other than that of sporting 
fiction the fact that he conceived the idea of 
the ‘Field’? comes as a discovery. A letter to 
Messrs Bradbury & Evans makes this clear. 
It may not be correct to assume that the idea 
of a new paper derived birth from the rejection 
of a proposal made by him to ‘ Bell’s Life,’ but 
the facts, as revealed by the correspondence, 
lend colour to the supposition. 

Retracing our steps to 1852, the year in which 
“Soapey Sponge’ appeared in monthly parts, 
the old taste for hunting touring revived in 
Surtees; and he wrote to Mr Dowling, the 
editor of ‘ Bell’s Life,’ inquiring whether that 
journal would be prepared to pay the expenses 
of a tour through the crack countries of England 
in return for a series of articles on the doings of 
the several packs of hounds. “I have more 
horses than I can work with Lord Elcho’s,” he 
wrote, “and the rail enables me to go here, 
there, and everywhere.” 
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The expenses of a hunting tourist, when rail- 
ways made travel more expeditious, would no 
doubt have been far less than in the days when 
Nimrod toured for the old.‘ Sporting Magazine’ ; 
but the plan suggested by Surtees did not com- 
mend itself to the proprietors of ‘ Bell’s Life.’ 
They made a counter-offer; but this, as Mr 
Dowling anticipated, was not worth Surtees’ 
consideration, and the plan came to nothing. 

The fact that Surtees’ first service for the 
‘Field’ about-to-be was a hunting tour con- 
nects the rejection of that proposal to ‘ Bell’s 
Life’ with his conception of a new paper. 

Correspondence, and, no doubt, personal dis- 
cussion, had preceded the letter, written from 
Hamsterley, in which Surtees amplified his scheme. 
It will be observed that this was penned a week 
after he had addressed Leech to the effect that 
they “had the ball at their feet” as regarded 
sporting literature, and it remained to consider 


how they might best play it. Surtees was a man 
of active mentality. 


“10th July 1852. 


“ DEAR SIRs, —I had previously written to 
Mr Spiers in precisely the terms you suggest 
—I think he will be a good man, having had 
the ‘ New Sporting Magazine.’ 

“I was thinking of an eight-page sixpenny 
paper; something between the size of ‘ John 
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Bull’ and ‘ Bell’s Weekly Messenger’ would 
be a nice readable size. ‘Bells Messenger ’ 
is a light airy-looking paper, and not too 
crowded. I would make it a sporting, a 
farming, a landowner’s, and a sort of high- 
life-in-London paper—with a summary of all 
that is going on. With regard to the racing, 
I would not attempt to set up any wiseacre 
to mislead the public on these matters, ex- 
perience abundantly proving that the pre- 
tended prophets know nothing about the 
matter. If they did they would go and make 
their fortunes by betting instead of dabbling 
in ink. 

“ The ‘ Nimrod,’ I think, will be the best 
title, hitting the nail on the head, in which 
‘ Bell’s Life’ is notoriously weak. They can’t 
cultivate that department, being ignorant of 
the subject and afraid of being taken in, or 
committing themselves. 

“ There is an undoubted field for a gentleman’s 
sporting paper, and by eschewing politics, of 
which we all have quantum suff. in the dailies, 
you will embrace readers of all opinions and 
offend none. Writers will soon tumble in when 
they find there’s a field for them.” 


The title—which was the only feature of the 
scheme rejected by the publishers—was obvi- 
ously a tribute to the memory of the man with 
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whom he had been for many years associated, at 
whom he had often laughed, yet for whom he 
cherished a warm regard. 

As soon as Messrs Bradbury & Evans decided 
to carry out the idea, Lemon was appointed 
editor, an appointment very pleasing to Surtees, 
whose relations with the editor of ‘Punch’ had 
long been cordial. Lemon, it may be remarked, 
had sometimes acted as “literary agent” for 
Surtees, seeking markets for his fugitive maga- 
zine contributions, and, as the latter’s letter 
shows, he had well-found confidence in Lemon’s 
abilities. 


“I am glad you come in,” he wrote, “ for 
your admirable management of ‘ Punch’ makes 
me sure it will be done as it ought. I should 
much like to talk matters over with you, and 
if you can’t get down here I shall be in town 
in November, though that is the cream of the 
hunting season, and things ought to be arranged 
before. As ‘Sponge’ is to be completed in 
November, I should appear in the hunting 
countries with advantage, and get things for- 
ward for a start in January.” 


From which it also appears that Surtees had 
arranged to make that hunting tour, and was 
alive to the additional prestige that accrued 
from the success of ‘Soapey Sponge.’ The secret 
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of authorship, it will be observed, was a very 
open one. 

In addition to his office as principal hunting 
correspondent he acted as general adviser and 
helper—as editor-in-reserve, if the term may be 
coined. He pushed the paper. Lemon wrote 
him in December 1852: “Be kind enough to 
let me have as long a list as you can of persons 
to whom you wish the paper sent. Leech has 
done a capital ‘heading’ and a large drawing 
for No. 1.” 

The early issues of the ‘ Field,’ born Saturday, 
Ist January 1853, throw light on Surtees’ tour. 
From his articles and letters we follow his move- 
ments from week to week. He began with a visit 
to Sir Richard Sutton, then Master of the Quorn, 
went on to Rugby “ for a look at the Pytchley,”’ 
then to Lincolnshire to see the Burton, which 
then hunted also what is now the Blankney 
country. One feature of his early ‘ Field’ tours 
was a visit to his old hunting quarters, Leam- 
ington, which he did not find more to bis liking 
than of yore. 

He found the hotels at Leamington “ almost 
deserted,” and was at no loss to discover reason 
in their extravagant charges—‘‘a friend of ours 
was lately charged 6s. for a bad fish and mutton- 
chop dinner in a coffee-room,” for example. 
Moreover, “‘ the weekly hunting card of the place 
is a curiosity, comprising meets at most extra- 
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ordinary distances.” He had never entertained 
a high opinion of the Leamington hotels, as we 
know, and the hunting card, issued by a local 
saddler, deserves his description. He preserved 
that for the week. beginning 6th December. It 
gives the fixtures of the Warwickshire, Quorn, 
Pytchley, Atherstone, and Mr Drake’s (Bicester), 
with the distances by road from Leamington. 
The compiler thereof was a man who made light 
of early rising and long hacks to the meet. The 
nearest given on this card is that of the Warwick- 
shire at Compton Verney, eight miles ; nine meets 
are between eleven and twenty miles distant, 
and seven between thirty and forty miles ! 

Wherever Surtees went during this season of 
1852-53 he was pursued by letters from the 
office. Lemon, acknowledging his approval of 
an early issue, says :— 


“ Write whenever you have anything to 
find fault with, and we will endeavour to 
amend. You are quite right as to the value 
of Leech’s drawings, but they are not always 
to be got, and you are wrong about Ansdell’s.4 


1 Richard Ansdell, afterwards R.A. “The resemblance between 
the work of Landseer and that of Ansdell might easily mislead a 
buyer who lacked expert knowledge. . , . Ansdell went to the 
same source of inspiration, sharing Landseer’s passion for Highland 
scenes.” —‘ Animal Painters of England,’ vol. iii. By the late Sir 
Walter Gilbey, Bart. 
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No less than six commissions for pictures have 
come through the ‘Field’ office during the 
last five weeks.” 


Surtees, mindful of the assistance Leech’s 
pencil had been to ‘ Mr Sponge,’ laid stress on 
the importance of pictures. He had learned 
now that he himself and the ‘Field’ catered 
for readers whose power of visualising from the 
printed word is undeveloped, who require the 
aid pictures afford to realise the written de- 
scription; and the ‘Field’ had started with 
a strong team of illustrators— Leech, H. K. 
Browne, and Ansdell among the number. The 
difficulty of obtaining work from Leech at 
this juncture is no matter for surprise; in addi- 
tion to his regular work for ‘ Punch,’ he was 
also busy on the illustrations for ‘ Handley 
Cross.’ 

Some time elapsed before the ‘ Field’ became 
firmly established. Indeed, when ten months 
old, the support given it by the public was so 
slender that its survival was doubtful; but the 
promise was good, fresh capital was forthcoming, 
and the danger was surmounted. Surtees, always 
in favour of the bold policy, urged the engage- 
ment of writers of the first rank as hunting 
contributors. We gather from the following 
letter that Lemon had asked him to act as editor 
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of the hunting department; but let him speak 
for himself :— 


“ HAMSTERLEY, 3rd November 1853. 


“I have had friends staying here or would 
sooner have replied to your letter. Pm sorry 
to hear of the unproductive state of your 
‘Field,’ which I had hoped had shared the 
general farming prosperity. 

“ I shall be very glad indeed if I can be of 
any use to you, but at this distance from the 
Press I fear the damage arising from sporting 
misprints will more than counterbalance any 
benefit from my communications, now par- 
ticularly as my field of observation this season 
will be limited to a single hunt or two, and 
these not the élite of the world. 

“ Mr Whyte Melville is out and out the best 
man of the day, being a fine sportsman and a 
capital writer, living in the very cream of the 
thing (Boughton, Northamptonshire). Next to 
him Mr Vyner would be most useful, or Mr 
Horlock (Scrutator) to introduce and arrange 
your weekly hunting letters, and give a little 
palaver about the weather. Any hunting man 
on the spot could do it in an hour, but I can’t 
do it by intuition on the Border. Melville 
would be the man for a story, the others for 
matter-of-fact work. 

“ Though this letter is dated the 3rd it was 
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not finished till the 6th, for I have been hav- 
ing a turn with a couple of packs near here 
the last two days, but saw nothing worth 
relating save a huntsman arrive dead-drunk 
at the meet. When I go north I shall hope to 
have something worth telling, and meantime 
if I can do anything for you let me know.” 


Whyte Melville’s services were not to be 
secured at that time; he had a three-volume 
novel— Digby Grand ’—on the point of coming 
out, and until the work appeared preferred to 
withhold his name from contributions, which 
would necessarily deprive them of much of their 
journalistic value. Mr Jorrocks weighed in with 
a letter to “‘ Jupiter Pluvius,” which appeared 
in the issue of 12th February 1853, thus antici- 
pating by a fortnight publication of the first 
monthly part of ‘Handley Cross.’ This letter 
was perhaps not one of the master’s most bril- 
liant efforts, but to rescue from oblivion any 
utterance of Mr Jorrocks appears a duty :— 


“ DEAR JUPITER,—You are a werry warmint ! 
Here, I don’t know for ’ow many days and 
weeks and months you’ve been a-pourin’ away 
jest like a ’undred and forty oss shower bath, 
and then when you takes hup a little and I 
buys a nice new French welvet pile hat in 
place of the one you’ve soaked and drenched 
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out of all resemblance to a tile, down you 
comes again in the most haggrivatin’, hagon- 
isin’ quantities, takin’ the shine off wot I 
fondly ’oped would have made me smart and 
spruce all the spring. “This arn’t handsome of 
you, Jupiter, and I doesn’t mind tellin’ you 
so. Water’s wery well in its way for those 
who like it (I don’t), but too much of a good 
thing is good for nothin’. Wot a mess you’ve 
made of one’s coats and one’s boots and one’s 
things that Greedyman calls Large Clothes 
when he wants to charge me hextra jest for 
size. Jest as if a tailor ever let a little man 
off for less because he was small. 

“ However, never mind about that; wot I 
want to tell you is about be’aving yourself, 
’stead of continuin’ the delugin’ downpours, 
hails, and hurricanes, terror, noise, and wrath 
you've lately been indulgin’ in. The worst of 
you, Jupiter, is that when you once begin 
rainin’, you never know when to leave off. 
You are jest like my friend Jackey Piper, 
who, when once he begins singin’, can never 
be stopped till he’s cleared the room. A 
little moistur is all werry nice and pleasant, 
but rainin’, rainin’, rainin’ till you make the 
country into a downright quagmire is any- 
thin’ but c’rect or agreeable. 

“ Now if you'll allow a gent who, notwith- 
standin’ the damage you’ve done to his hat, 
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will still be ’appy to call you his frend to give 
a little advice, I would say, Shut up shop 
altogether for a week and let the werry extra 
superfluous moistur that at present waterlogs 
the ground run off, then jest give us nice 
moderate showers, say, o two or three hours at 
a time each, twice or thrice a week, and if it is 
equally agreeable to you let them fall durin’ 
the night. So we shall get ’unting without 
furder damage to our garments, which I assure 
you (partick’larly the Quorn country) are 
beginnin’ to look werry seedy. 

“ Wotever you do, Jupiter, don’t kick up a 
dust in March, for though I began ’untin’ in 
October I haven’t had a half a quarter enough 
yet, and I should like to get as much in the 
open as possible, and then finish off in the 
forest.—Yours to serve, 

“ JOHN JORROCKS. 


“ Great CORAM STREET. 


“ To Jupiter Pluvius, Esq., &c. 


“ P.S.—I begs to enclose a list of prices, and 
to say I feels confident I can supply you with 
a cheaper and better tea than any man in 
the trade. Coffee equally reasonable. If you'll 
do wot I ax I wouldn’t mind givin’ you a little 
more discount nor other people, but this in 
course is between ourselves,” 
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In his capacity as principal hunting corre- 
spondent, Surtees visited various countries during 
the ensuing seasons. His travels may be traced 
through his contributions to the ‘Field’; but 
as his writings on the sport seen are mere sum- 
maries, with none of the vitality and graphic 
quality of the scenes in his novels, we may pass 
them by. Leech, who furnished a number of 
drawings for the paper, was sometimes his com- 
panion; thus we find them together at Melton 
in March 1855, and again in February of the 
following year. 

In 1856 he undertook to edit a new edition of — 
Blaine’s ‘Encyclopædia of Rural Sports’ for 
Messrs Longman. Thus he accepts the office :— 


“ Please send me down the last edition in 
numbers, so that I may distribute the parts 
among the different followers of each pursuit. 
Of course you know that I don’t put my 
name to anything—either my own name or a 
fictitious one,—but I shall not do you less 
justice on that account. 

“ How would it do to get Leech to do a few 
hunting cuts? His name is great and good, 
and as this engagement will postpone a pro- 
jected serial we have arranged, I daresay he 
would keep his hand in by doing a few cuts 
for you. 

“I don’t much like your frontispiece, re- 
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peated at page 456. A rein in each hand is 
bad, and the whip is I don’t know where. 
The fox at page 443 is like a hairy worm. The 
‘Pack Master,’ page 492, is evidently the 
huntsman. I never heard a Master of Hounds 
designated a ‘ Pack Master’ before. A pack 
master down here means a pedlar with a 
pack on his back. 

“ I should not like to be the excited gentle- 
man at page 496 if his master caught him. 
Altogether I think an infusion of ‘ Leech’ 
would be beneficial, and his name as good as 
the lion stamp on silver. If you like I will 
sound him.” 


Leech consented to do some drawings for the 
work, which Surtees forthwith took in hand. 
It proved a tedious business. The numerous 
writers, who had to revise or rewrite their con- 
tributions to the original volume, dallied over 
the task for nearly eighteen months. Mr Long- 
man, his patience nearly exhausted, wrote Surtees 
saying he really began to think they should never 
get the book out. However, at the long last it 
was completed, and survives in the form of a 
plethoric volume of 1230 closely printed pages, 
with 600 illustrations—some by Henry Alken, 
who had furnished pictures for the original 
edition; by Leech, Thomas Landseer, brother 


of Edwin, and others. 
U 
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Leech did not enjoy his labours on the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia.’ ‘“‘ Blaine has almost worried me to 
fiddlestrings,”’ he wrote on 6th March 1858, 
shortly before the work was published. 

The “ projected serial referred to in Surtees’ 
letter was ‘Ask Mamma.’ It was not post- 
poned until ‘ Blaine’s Encyclopedia’ was off his 
hands; but evidently he was slow to take up the 
story, for Mr Longman, whose firm was to publish 
it, wrote to jog his elbow on 27th March 1857: 
“ Leech is stirring. Are you? Pray don’t say 
‘Ask Mamma.’” In this book the monthly 
parts seem to have followed one another with 
due punctuality—at all events there is nothing 
in the correspondence to show the contrary,—and 
author and artist worked together with their 
accustomed harmony. 

The sub-title, ‘“‘The Richest Commoner in 
England,” was borrowed by Surtees from what 
he describes as an unsuccessful magazine story 
he had written some eight or nine years before. 
It would seem that he discussed the title with 
Thackeray at a very early stage, otherwise we 
should be unable to account for the superscrip- 
tion of this note, written three months before 
the first number appeared :— 


“THE ATHENHUM, 3lst December 1856. 


“ My DEAR RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND, 
—It would be very pleasant Bur as I have 
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refused a very old friend already. Have to be 
perpetually on the rails betwigst 1 and 
Newcastle, and had best take up my js at 
the hotel, please, which I know is a good 
comfortable place. 

“Tord, Lord, how the people (&c.) are 
pouring in !—Ever yours, 

“ W. M. THACKERAY. 


The date gives us the meaning of the other- 
wise cryptic “ H. N. Y.” 


1 London? The letter is mutilated. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


TuE first part of ‘ Ask Mamma’ brought Surtees 
a letter from his old friend and schoolfellow, Mr 
Robert Ingham, Q.C., and Member for South 
Shields. It was in the nature of an appeal :— 


“ I solaced myself the other night by leaving 
a weary debate and reading the parentage of 
the ‘Richest Commoner in England.’ You 
are all-powerful in exposing pretence, shams, 
and ostentation, &c., &c., and in gathering up 
small traits or evidences to crush the culprits. 

“ What a score of times have I heard the 
insinuation that my fellow-travellers were in 
a ‘coach for the first time,’ and seen watches 
brought out all round as tests of respect- 
ability ! 

“There is only one defect which I should 
like to hint at. Why not make your satire 
effective by restraint? Do give us a good 
character, man or woman; honest, truthful, 
domestic, trying to do what duty requires to 
God and man, and happy accordingly. You 
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are only in your first number, and you could 
easily weave one golden thread in your fabric.” 


To expect that Surtees would lay aside a most 
salient quality of his style was too much. His 
mind was essentially of the satirical order. His 
satire might be genial; it might be jocular; it 
might be cutting: but it was rarely, very rarely, 
that he presented a character otherwise than in 
a satirical vein. He could justify his method to 
himself, as we see by that excerpt from his 
pocket-book: ‘“‘ Most men enjoy satire when it 
is not aimed at themselves”; and he had had 
by now ample proof of the accuracy of his 
diagnosis in the acceptance accorded to his 
works. 

Messrs Longmans published ‘ Ask Mamma,’ in 
the part form, but for some reason, unexplained 
by the correspondence, Messrs Bradbury & Evans 
published the volume. 

It would appear that there was some difficulty 
over the business from the letter written by 
Leech on 6th March 1858 :— 


“I am afraid you will think that I ought 
to have replied to your note before this. 
This is not tempting weather for travelling, 
nor do I think, as far as ‘Ask Mamma’ is 
concerned, it would be necessary for you to 
leave your home to take a journey in the 
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snow. You may rely upon my taking every 
pains to finish the illustrations with a grand 
display. With regard to the money minority 
in which Messrs B(radbury) & E(vans) are 
placed, I expect that will be only temporary. 
The book, like the rest, will, I hope, when 
completed, command a remunerative sale. I 
can see no objection to the way in which 
you have married and done for everybody.” 


The book was attracting attention. Six or 
seven parts had appeared when evidence of its 
popularity was given in publication of the ‘ Ask 
Mamma Polka.’ Surtees returned the compli- 
ment by including this in the dance programme 
of the Hit-im and Hold-im-shire Hunt ball. 

Once while the work was in progress Leech 
requested that a trifling alteration be made in 
the text :— 


“ MY DEAR SuRTEES,—I write a line in great 
haste just to ask you to make old ‘ Spoon’s’ 
cravat light-blue satin, and Mrs Spoon’s petti- 
coat red with black stripes instead of yellow. 
It will improve the effect of the colouring, and 
make the pair much more attractive. With 
kind regards, yours, &c.”’ 


The picture referred to is “ Mr Wotherspoon’s 
Hare!” 
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In 1856 Surtees was pricked as High Sheriff 
for the county. He had no love for idle display, 
and seems to have cherished special objection to 
the prevailing custom which required the holder 
of that office to receive the judge on circuit 
with a carriage and four. He seized the oppor- 
tunity, when acknowledging the toast of his 
health at the Grand Jury dinner, to suggest 
that the county of Durham might copy the 
example of Yorkshire and Northumberland, at 
whose assize towns the judges were received with 
a carriage and pair—a proposition which was 
received with favour. It was made in no spirit 
of small economy. The most hospitable of men, 
it was for many years his practice to entertain 
the judge and leading members of the Bar at 
Hamsterley during the assizes. 

It seems likely that his friendship with the 
author of that once popular book, ‘Ten Thousand 
a Year,’ had its birth in this hospitality. Samuel 
Warren, who went on the northern circuit, was 
a prominent member of his profession. His 
practice at the Bar fell away from him after he 
entered Parliament as Member for Midhurst in 
1856; for in July 1857, being then at York, he 
wrote deploring his inability to come to Ham- 
sterley that summer, having to return to town 
to attend to his parliamentary duties. He adds: 
“ The attornies here seem in a conspiracy against 
me, giving the few briefs they have to every- 
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one but myself. I am much dispirited, and 
begin to think in dreary reality of abandoning 
the circuit in despair.” He was able to give up 
practice soon afterwards, being appointed a 
Master in Lunacy, which ‘office he held until his 
death in 1877. 

On two occasions Surtees undertook the office 
of High Sheriff for friends: in 1859 for Sir 
William Clavering, and in 1863 for his relative, 
Henry George Surtees. 

He did not take pen in hand again until the 
late summer of 1858. We are able to date the 
beginning of ‘ Plain or Ringlets’ by the opening 
sentence: “It was the comet year”—allusion 
to Donati’s comet, which was first observed at 
Florence early in June, and attained its greatest 
brilliance in England in September and October. 
It was on the 22nd of the latter month that 
Mr Evans wrote him that “ we may consider 
the bargain signed, sealed, and delivered,” add- 
ing that he should like to have the book’s 
title. Apropos which there is in one of the 
author’s pocket-books his first idea for the 
name—to wit, ‘Ringlets or Plain,’ or ‘ Which 
Mr Boast’ ? 

Publication in monthly parts began early in 
1859, but their issue was irregular. There were 
various delays, and the thirteenth—final—part 
did not appear until June 1860. No correspond- 
ence on these delays is to be found among the 
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author’s papers, save one from the long-suffering 
publisher :— 


“ Two or three days before publishing day 
I received a note from Mr Leech that it was 
impossible for him to do it this month. I 
thought he had written you to say so, or I 
would have sent you word. I shall be very 
glad when this most unfortunate book is 
finished, for, as you may suppose, it is a very 
losing game.” 


The novel was completed at length, and duly 
reappeared in book form, with a dedication to 
the author’s son Anthony, then thirteen years 
of age. (Since the time of Cuthbert Surtees, 
who died in 1622, it has been the practice to 
name first-born sons alternately Anthony and 
Robert.) As usual, the author had taken char- 
acters or traits of character for his people from 
life. The original of “Prince Pirouetteza”’ was his 
old Brighton acquaintance, Baron Gablenz, whose 
peculiarities he describes on page 31 and seg. 
The performances of the prince, however, when 
out “foxing”’ with the Duke of Tergiversation’s 
or Mr Jessop’s hounds, do less than justice to 
those of the straight-riding baron. 

The name of the sportsman who stood as 
model for Mr Thomas Boyston, employed by 
Mr Jovey Jessop “as his jug to carry away the 
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wine he couldn’t hold himself,” has been chari- 
tably forgotten. He was a frequent visitor at 
Hamsterley, and always occupied the same room, 
which for long was known as “the Jug’s.” 

Mr Jessop himself is “the character that in- 
trigues. He would have satisfied Mr Ingham’s 
petition for “a golden thread ” in the fabric— 
open-handed, generous, considerate, genuinely 
hospitable,—presented, moreover, with a tender- 
ness, almost an affection, which is exceptional. 
There is no suspicion of satire in Surtees’ hand- 
ling of Mr Jovey Jessop. The character is an. 
attractive one ; the man’s many amiable qualities 
are given prominence with frank simplicity. We 
are tacitly asked to like him, and we do. Who 
was the original of Mr Jessop? It is possible to 
trace points of resemblance between him and 
Mr Ralph Lambton, but these are not sufficiently 
marked to justify assumption that the man held 
by Surtees in such high esteem furnished the 
model for this character. Apart from the strik- 
ing similarity between the author’s handling of 
the real and the fictitious, there is a little point 
which seems worth noticing: Mr Lambton was 
abstemious, but “his butler could drink for 
two.” Jovey Jessop was also abstemious— 
under medical orders,—and kept Mr Boyston to 
drink for the two of them. 

In the summer of 1861 Surtees was at work 
on that which was to prove his last book— 
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‘Mr Facey Romford’s Hounds.’ He approached 
Messrs Bradbury & Evans on the subject at the 
end of July; but the publishers did not see their 
way to take it in hand until the following year, 
and, grown wary by experience, added, “ We 
should not like to announce it... until you 
have got it so far advanced as to secure Leech.” 
Their aim was to make sure that the monthly 
parts should follow one another with regularity, 
that the artist should have plenty of time to 
do his share, and thus escape the risk of those 
annoying failures. 

When the tale was nearing completion Surtees 
wrote to Leech :— 


“ HAMSTERLEY, 9th Movember /61. 


“MY DEAR Lercu,—I have got friend 
‘Facey’ so far to the fore that I should like 
to know when it will suit you to start him, in 
order that I may calculate the quantity by 
getting B. & E. to put us up a few numbers. 
He comes out well, and will, I think, make a 
good sequel to ‘ Soapey.’ .. .” 


Leech, as ever, was busy; on 21st November 
he wrote from 32 Brunswick Square :— 


“My DEAR SurRTEES,—I owe you many 
apologies for not writing to you sooner. The 
truth is I have been so overwhelmed with 
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work that I have not been able yet to come 
to any positive decision as to when I can 
take up the new story. I hope, however, to 
be able to commence in the course of January. 
In the meantime I should of course be very 
glad to see and read as much as you may have 
ready. 

“Tt would facilitate matters much to have 
several numbers in advance. I am in the 
middle of ‘Mr Punch’s Almanac,’ so pray 
excuse a very brief note... .” 


Leech’s hope to begin on the illustrations in 
January 1862 was not fulfilled. Enough of the 
manuscript had been completed in the summer 
of 1862 to justify the publishers in setting it in 
type; and on 22nd July Mr Evans sent proofs 
of all the matter his firm had in hand, saying he 
had dispatched duplicates to Leech, who, he 
added, “‘is now busy finishing his oil paintings.” 

Those oil paintings, however, were destined to 
retard the production of ‘ Facey Romford.’ Leech 
had been tempted to experiment. He selected a 
number of his ‘Punch’ drawings, and of these 
made enlargements on canvas, which he coloured 
lightly in oils, for the time laying aside the 
pencil, with which he excelled. These coloured 
enlargements were exhibited, and, thanks largely, 
says Mr W. P. Frith, to the notice given the 
exhibition in the ‘Times’ by Thackeray, the 
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venture was very successful, bringing in nearly 
£5000. It was quite a new line of art for Leech 
to adopt. He had been wont to ridicule the 
care given to detail in oil-painting. ‘“‘ Finish, in 
his opinion, was waste of time.” In his own 
words, he “was not created for oil-painting ; 
should never have patience for it.” 

Mr Evans must have been mistaken when he 
told Surtees the artist was “ finishing ”’ his oil- 
paintings. At all events, Leech failed to devote 
any attention to ‘Facey Romford.’ It will be 
observed that, at the date the following letter 
was written, 20th March 1863, the book was 
only “nearly ” done, though proofs of a portion 
had been sent author and artist in July of the 
previous year. It may be that Surtees laid the 
work aside pending the artist’s ability to spare 
time for it :— 


“ MY DEAR LEECH, —Re ‘ Romford,’ as the 
lawyers say, I have been in hopes of hearing 
from you relative to the above distinguished 
individual, and as he is nearly done I should 
be glad to know if there is any chance of 
getting your immortalising touch to his pro- 
ceedings, more sporting and impudent than 
even those of ‘Mr Sponge.’ It will be the 
last serial I shall attempt. I should like to 
finish with you. Please let me hear if there is 
any chance of your illustrating him, or if 
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he must come out in the old three-volume 
form.”’ 


The answer to this letter is not to be found 
among the papers. = 

On the 30th April Surtees wrote to his pub- 
lishers asking them to inform him about the 
prospects of publication ; and Mr Evans, having 
interviewed Leech, replied suggesting postpone- 
ment until January 1864. There was nothing 
for it but to agree, and Surtees possessed his soul 
in what patience he might. He told Mr Evans 
that ‘ Romford’ would make a longer book than 
‘Sponge ’—wherein he was mistaken,—but anti- 
. cipated that it would be equally successful— 
wherein he was correct. At some time during 
the ensuing three or four months Leech had 
come to the conclusion that he could not under- 
take the work at all, as we gather from Surtees’ 
letter—August 1863—offering the book to the 
‘ Field ’ :— 


“I have a sporting tale—a sequel to my 
‘Sponge’s Tour ’—that I think is well adapted 
to a sporting paper. It was written for Messrs 
Bradbury & Evans, to be illustrated by Mr 
Leech, and published as a serial in the same 
way as they have published other works of 
mine; but Mr Leech, having taken to oil- 
painting, cannot illustrate it, hence it is in 
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the market. It is quite as good as ‘ Sponge,’ 
which has been most successful, and I think 
by commencing to publish it in November 
and giving a fair portion each week, it would 
tend very much to place your paper in the 
hands of hunting men. Should you be of that 
opinion, I shall be glad to hear from you, and 
to enter into all further particulars.” 


There proved to be no market in the ‘ Field’ ; 
but, happily, Leech had not “taken to oil- 
painting ” as a permanency, and Surtees’ next 
appeal to him, on 3rd January 1864, proved 
successful. This letter has an interest apart 
from the author’s work. Thackeray had been 
found dead in his bed on the morning of 24th 
December, and, having regard to the relations 
which had for so many years existed between 
these three brilliant men, we can well believe 
the event had been a shock to both survivors :— 


“ MY DEAR LeEcu,—Greeting. Do you think 
there is any chance of our getting together 
again in the way of work? I was in hopes 
‘Romford’ would have made his appearance 
next month, but as yet I have no prelude in 
the shape of a prospectus. I should much like 
if we could finish together. How say you, 
John Leech, shall it be a go or not? 

“I was much shocked at the death of poor 
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Thackeray, to my mind by far the foremost 
writer of the age. I always thought him 
ailing, and had not seen much of him since 
he took the ‘Cornhill,’1 conceiving he had 
plenty to do without “being troubled with his 
country acquaintances. I hope he has left 
his family in comfortable circumstances. They 
deserve to be, I’m sure, for there never was a 
better fellow. 

“I hope Mrs Leech and your family are 
quite well, and that little Johnny shows 
symptoms of perpetuating his father’s fame. 
—wWith, &c., &c.” 


Leech replied on the 13th, explaining that 
they had only just returned to town after an 
absence of some five months. He had been 
suffering from overwork and anxiety of one 
kind or another— 


“ But I am happy to say that I feel more 
myself again, and long to put on the red coat 
with you. I had fully intended commencing 
in February, but found it impossible. How- 
ever, I will have a shy at it for March if you 
do not think that it is too late. I don’t... . 
You are right about poor dear Thackeray. 
He was one of my oldest and best friends, 
and his loss to me is a loss indeed.” 

1 Thackeray was editor of the ‘Cornhill Magazine,’ 1860-62. 
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“ March be it, if you please,” wrote Surtees 
in answer. “The dead of winter might have 
_ been better for starting, but it will work round 
all right, and it takes a few numbers to get a 
story into its stride. I have sent the form of an 
announcement for March (two coloured illustra- 
tions) to Mr Evans.—Ever yours truly but three- 
quarters frozen.” 

‘Mr Facey Romford’s Hounds’ was to be the 
“last serial I shall attempt.” It proved so in 
very truth, for the record ends here. 

Surtees and Mrs Surtees came south a few 
weeks after that letter to Leech was written, 
and took up their quarters at Mutton’s in King’s 
Road, Brighton. There was, so far as is known, 
no reason to suppose that he was otherwise 
than in his usual health. He had never been 
robust, and cold weather tried him when it was 
impossible to hunt; and he was in the habit of 
resorting to the south coast when prolonged 
frost kept hounds in kennel. 

On the night of 16th March he awoke with pain 
in the region of the heart. Ten minutes later he 
was dead. 

His body lies in Ebchester churchyard, some 
two miles from Hamsterley Hall. 

Thus Surtees lived to see only the first 
monthly number of his book appear. Leech 
did not live to finish his work upon it, dying 
on the 29th October of the same year. His 
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place as illustrator was taken by Hablot Knight 
Browne. 


Thus within the space of ten months all the 
three friends, each unrivalled in his own line, 
passed away. Surtees was sixty-one, Thackeray 
fifty-two, and Leech only forty-seven. A little 
detail of resemblance among the three was that 
they were much above the average height: 
Surtees was 6 ft. 1 in.; Thackeray, 6 ft. 3 in. ; 
and Leech over 6 ft. 

‘Mr Facey Romford’s Hounds,’ measured by 
accepted literary standards, is Surtees’ best 
work. The characterisation is as clever, the 
humour is as bright, and the descriptive pas- 
sages are as vivid as in any previous book; and 
though he would not have regarded it as a merit 
himself—might indeed have denied the existence 
therein of a “plot” at all,—the story gains by 
the coherence that ensues from its definite plan. 

Surtees had no use for plots, as the word is 
commonly understood. In the preface to ‘ Ask 
Mamma.’ he tells the reader that “it may be a 
recommendation to the lover of light literature 
to be told that the following story does not 
involve the complication of a plot.” And in 
“Hawbuck Grange,’ apropos occupation when 
frost makes the possibility of hunting doubtful, 
“far better stay at home and read the Post 
Office Directory, Annual Register, or any work 
that is not encumbered with a plot.” 
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He owed nothing to any other writer. He 
broke new ground in fiction, and had the field 
to himself until Whyte Melville took pen in 
hand; and the style of the latter novelist was 
so different that the two were never rivals. 

His works owe their vitality largely to the 
abounding humour that pervades everything he 
wrote; and with regard to that conspicuous 
quality, it may be said Surtees’ humour was of 
an exceptional kind. Genuine humour and pathos 
go hand in hand; but this was not the case with 
Surtees, and he is the only genuinely humorous 
writer of whom it can be said. He is not pathetic 
even when the occasion urges. Witness, for 
example, the death of Jack Spraggon in ‘ Mr 
Sponge,’ one of the very few occasions when 
the author’s handling of a scene fails to please. 

Fox-hunting during the earlier half of Queen 
Victoria’s reign (when “ watches were produced 
as proofs of respectability ”) differed in essential 
respects from the sport of our own day. We 
hear of no difficulties with farmers, who, in all 
but the fashionable countries, were well repre- 
sented with the hounds. Railways were few, 
and hunting men seldom strayed far from home. 
Wire was a curse of the future, but old wire 
rope, used to mend gaps, cast the shadow of 
an obstacle barely known to Surtees. Ladies 
seldom followed hounds, though the records 
show that they did take part in the sport at a 
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much earlier date. Queen Anne set the fashion, 
hunting regularly until gout compelled her to 
exchange the saddle for a “ one-horse calash,” 
and the fashion set by royalty was naturally 
followed. The Marchioness of Salisbury, it will 
be remembered, was Master of the Hatfield 
Harriers from 1775 till 1819; and in the volumes 
of the ‘Sporting Magazine’ of that period are 
occasional references to ladies in the hunting- 
field. But during the first half of the Victorian 
era it was not the fashion, and Surtees took a 
step his contemporaries must have considered 
daring when he made Facey Romford enlist 
Lucy Glitters to turn hounds to him. 

We find ladies at the meet in ‘ Plain or Ringlets, 
and Miss M‘Dermott is piloted through lane and 
gateway by the Earl of Marchhare, eventually to 
receive the brush; but the incident is designed 
rather to emphasise the attractions of the lady 
who could thus keep an admirer at her side than 
to show woman as a follower of hounds. 

Even as the author found his opportunities 
in the foibles and weaknesses of his kind, so he 
found opportunity in his horses. His “ leading 
gentlemen ” are always mounted on the refuse 
of the market, and thus we have the most 
remarkable and entertaining assemblage of equine 
rascality in fiction or out of it. Only a man 
intimately acquainted with dealers’ yards and 
dealers’ dodges could have brought together this 
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rich variety of cattle. Surtees’ horses are bolters, 
shyers, rearers, pullers, and kickers, They shut 
up, they jib; they do everything a horse should 
not; and the misdemeanours of his horses go 
far to make the books what they are, serving 
to bring into relief traits of character in his 
humans. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


OF the man himself there is little to be said. 
That he occupied a conspicuous place in his 
county is made evident from his papers. He 
was frequently called upon to propose, second, 
or support candidates for election to Parlia- 
ment, not infrequently after he had declined to 
stand himself. A kind and considerate neigh- 
bour, he was ever ready to do a service to rich 
or poor, to undertake public office for a friend, 
to promote charities, the agricultural interest, or 
sport. A staunch friend, he never forgot one 
who had done him a good turn; and it is right 
to say he did not forget wrong or injury whether 
done himself or another. 

He had a keen sense of justice. There is ample 
evidence of this in the tenacity with which he 
would fight a case for one whose position in life 
forbade him to make a fight for himself. A 
good example is the case of an aged cottager 
named Athey, who in 1859 had applied for out- 
door relief. The local guardians granted it on 
Surtees’ representation; then, discovering that 
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the man possessed two cows, took it away. The 
_ fact came to Surtees’ knowledge, and he took up 
the cudgels for Athey, pointing out to the 
guardians that the cows were the man’s sole 
means of support. The guardians proving obdu- 
rate, Surtees rode over to attend their meetings 
to fight the case, and by some means discovered 
that they were accepting pay for their services. 
He was chairman of the Shotley Bridge Bench, 
and in this capacity he wrote to the Secretary 
of the Poor Law Board in London, inquiring 
whether payment of guardians was permissible. 
In a word, he brought a hornet’s nest about their 
ears, and Athey, at least, had no further cause of 
complaint. 

He took a keen interest in the condition of 
the poorer classes, and especially in the manage- 
ment of the workhouses. There was much 
scope for improvement in the direction of these, 
whether in the country or in London, and he 
attributed their shortcomings to the class of 
person to whom their management was en- 
trusted. In a letter to the ‘ Times’ he wrote :— 


“ A gaol is conducted under the supervision 
of a certain number of visiting justices selected 
from the county magistracy—men of education, 
position, and influence, whose station and 
character are such as to command the respect 
of the people. The workhouse is conducted 
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under the control of a board of guardians, the 
great majority selected from the most noisy, 
vulgar, and ignorant of the small tradesmen 
of the parish, generally.conspicuous for nothing 
but clamour, jobbery, and administrative in- 
competency. . . . Under such management, is 
it surprising that from time to time the public 
are shocked at revelations of workhouse tyranny 
which, in spite of all attempts to smother them, 
will make their cry of anguish to be heard? Is 
it astonishing that at one workhouse in South- 
wark it is an ordinary occurrence to find 
upwards of thirty young children, mature 
women, and old tramps sleeping together in 
the basement storey of the workhouse upon 
loose straw, covered with vermin, rotten with 
disease, and foul with every conceivable odour 
arising from bad legs and filthy garments ?”’ 


He did his best to remove abuses in his own 
district, taking office as guardian in the parish 
of Meadomsley, and urging friends to do the 
like in theirs; to the end that the boards, hav- 
ing on them men with a sense of responsibility 
and endued with ordinary conceptions of human- 
ity, might remedy the many defects and short- 
comings. 

His character for kindliness and generosity is 
proven by the fact that persons who had incurred 
his resentment thought they might count upon 
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his assistance when they were in need of it. 
Thus in 1851 a Durham journalist, who was 
endeavouring to establish a newspaper, wrote 
asking him for a loan of money for the purpose. 
The letter is endorsed: ‘The great advocate 
for the repeal of the corn-laws who used to come 
to the Protectionist meetings to interrupt the 
speakers, myself among the number.” It bears 
also copy of Surtees’ reply: “I much regret 
that the total prostration of the landed interest 
prevents my assisting any but my tenants.” 

When High Sheriff of the county in 1856 he 
took up the cause of the judges of the then new 
County Courts, whose salaries had been fixed on 
a scale that gave dissatisfaction, appealing to 
friends who were in Parliament to secure justice 
for them, his very reasonable view being that the 
salary of each judge should bear some relation 
to the amount of work he had to do. 

As a hunting man he regarded railways with 
all the abhorrence of his period. Writing in 
the ‘New Sporting Magazine’ of November 
1834, he says: “Durham was indeed a glorious 
country to hunt in, free from the obstructions 
of collieries in the northern part. The Darlington 
and Stockton railway broke in upon the Duke of 
Cleveland’s and Hurworth, then the Clarence 
smack across the best lines in the Sedgefield. 
In a few years hunting will be a mere matter 
of history. . . . The number of railway bills 
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passed last session by Parliament is frightful, 
and I appeal to you, sir, as a friend and well- 
wisher of hunting to take up the nuisance 
seriously.” 

A great trial of his latest years was the pro- 
jected construction of the Derwent Valley branch 
line from Newcastle to Consett. The promoters 
of railway schemes in those days were more 
considerate of landowners than they have been 
since. Surtees objected to the route first planned 
across his property, and those responsible made 
a new survey, seeking to meet his views. The 
new route pleased him no better than the old. 
“I don’t want the railway, which cuts me most 
desperately to waste,” he wrote; and his legal 
adviser’s assurance that the line would operate 
to his advantage by reason of his interests in 
coal, failed to reconcile him to the scheme. This 
branch line, the Bill for which was passed in 
1862, involved the erection of two enormous 
viaducts, the larger of which, consisting of ten 
arches and 120 feet in height, spans the Pont 
Valley within half a mile of Hamsterley Hall. 
Surtees did not live to see the beginnings of these 
blemishes on the landscape, however. The con- 
tract for building the latter was not signed until 
July, four months after his death. 

However strongly he objected to a railway 
from the hunting man’s view-point or across his 
own property, Surtees appreciated its advantages 
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as compared with the coach, as appears from an 
article contributed to ‘ Bell’s Life’ in the ’forties, 
when railroads were, relatively, new :— 


“ Thanks to railways, people can now go to 
London without either bodily inconvenience, 
pecuniary extravagance, compromise of dignity, 
or waste of time. The journey has ceased to be 
a journey; it has become a piece of ease and 
pleasurable astonishment—astonishment at the 
silent revolution so short a space of time has 
effected in what used to be sheer toil and 
drudgery, astonishment at the stupendous 
structures, the gigantic viaducts, the mountain- 
burrowing tunnels, the spacious stations, the 
elegant edifices, and the tasteful interiors by 
which the change has been effected. Railways 
have not been creatures of slow or gradual 
growth, they sprung at once into the splendour 
of maturity—unlike roads, they started with 
perfection. The earliest lines, perhaps, are 
still the most astonishing and elaborate; like 
the old coaches, the further railways are re- 
moved from the metropolis the plainer and 
simpler the stations and buildings become. 
Coachmen used to be said to be respectable in 
proportion to the distance they drove. Civility 
is certainly more general at large stations than 
at small. 

“ The old coach, even in its most mitigated 
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form, was a terribly uncomfortable, unpre- 
possessing affair; taking it from the beginning, 
it was hard to say whether the London or the 
country booking-office_ was the worst. In 
London there was all the dingy crowded 
dirtiness of the country, with as much sharp 
indifference as reduced the apparent activity 
to the level of country stupidity. In vain 
might the modest applicant for a seat peep 
through the rails, or even hazard the question : 
if his highness, the clerk, was busy calling 
over his parcels with Mr Hornblower, the 
guard, or Mr Taketicket, the porter, there 
would be no answer till the clerk was done. 

“ The country town coach office was always 
the queerest, darkest, dirtiest, most out-of-the- 
way corner that could be found, and generally 
seemed to have been contrived on the principle 
of affording as little inducement to travellers 
to stay, and as much necessity for them to 
seek the attractions of the neighbouring coffee- 
room as possible; what little dimensions it 
did possess were generally monopolised by 
resident or temporarily deposited luggage, while 

_ the toes of such adventurous travellers as 
sought standing room were constantly jeopar- 
dised by the banging down of fresh boxes or 
trunks, while their persons were inconvenienced 
by the rude pushings and elbowings of hurrying 
guards, arriving or departing coachmen. 
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“The small country town where the coach 
merely changed horses seldom boasted even 
this piece of wretchedness, the passage of the 
inn being generally all the accommodation the 
waiting wayfarer was entitled to; and inn 
passages being generally well ventilated places, 
the traveller had every chance of catching 
cold or getting a crick in the neck before 
starting. Then when the coach was due, 
after the usual sudden emergence of horse 
keepers, helpers, and idle hands, who as sud- 
denly disappeared on its departure, and were 
not seen till another twanging horn called 
them forth from their hiding-places, up would 
come the dirty muddy vehicle, and stop right 
in the dirtiest and wettest part of the street. 
The ingenuity of later years added a sort of 
mud-scraper to the step for the benefit of 
petticoats. 

“ Then what pleasure for parties living at a 
distance from the great starting-places, after 
having made all their arrangements, done all 
their adieuing for a journey, to see the vehicle 
arrive full, perhaps inside and out, or to be 
told that there was room for one behind when 
two seats were wanted! Thank God all 
this is done away with! In lieu of the sky- 
canopied duck-pond to paddle in before 
starting, we have splendid stations, with every 
possible comfort and convenience, with the 
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certainty of being able to prosecute our 
journey. i 

“ How luxurious we get as our comforts 
increase! A second-çlass railway-carriage is 
infinitely better than the inside of an old stage- 
coach, more roomy, more commodious in every 
respect, at one-half the expense, and yet 
people want something better, air cushions or 
something of that sort. The third-class car- 
riages are far better than the roofs of the old 
stage-coaches used to be, where people and 
packages were stowed away indiscriminately, 
the packages having the best of it, being 
generally furnished with a tarpaulin ; and yet 
many of the people about railway-stations try 
to prevent people travelling in the third- 
class carriages as much as they can. Let a 
servant, man or woman, apply for a ticket, 
and ten to one but they will be told that the 
third-class carriages are only for labourers ; as 
if there was any degradation in riding in the 
same carriage with a labourer. This, too, to 
people who in all probability are the offspring 
of labourers ! If the people about the stations 
were to say, “ these carriages are only for con- 
victs,” one could understand the objection, 
but really for people to be deterred from 
sending their servants by third-class carriages 
merely because they will meet with their 
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equals does seem somewhat preposterous. We 
are sure, as far as we are concerned, we would 
fifty times sooner travel with the honest— 
oftentimes intelligent—occupants of the third- 
class carriages than we would with many of 
the flash, swell, brooch-and-pin, varnish-booted 
bucks we see getting into the first-class car- 
riages. John Bull is a queer fellow. It only 
requires to make a thing cheap to put it out 
of fashion with him. 

“ Third - class carriages would be of the 
greatest benefit to the country if people would 
only take advantage of them. We hear com- 
plaints against railway companies—we hear 
them called monopolists and even extortioners 
—and yet we think, generally speaking, they 
afford every luxury and accommodation that 
reasonable people can require. A first-class 
carriage is generally ease and elegance com- 
bined. No nobleman need wish for anything 
more sumptuous than what they are, at least 
on the great lines of railway ; the second-class 
carriages, as we said before, are infinitely 
better than the inside of the old stage-coaches ; 
while the third-class ones have generally 
covering at all events, which the stage-coaches 
had not, and the wind and wet may be 
easily excluded from the sides by means of 
umbrellas. How many thousands have taken 
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their seats on the box-seats or outside of 
' coaches to travel six-and-thirty or maybe 
eight-and-forty hours without stopping, and 
yet we now hear people complain of the few 
hours they have to endure in the partially 
open sides of a swift-gliding railway carriage.” 


Surtees was a man of silent, almost taciturn, 
habit, and curiously enough, the chance ac- 
quaintance would never suspect that he was 
interested in any form of sport. His books fur- 
nish ample proof of exceptional powers of obser- 
vation and a retentive memory. 

The prominence given to eating and drinking 
in the novels might lead us to suppose that 
Surtees was fond of his dinner. He was just 
the reverse. A very abstemious and temperate 
man, when absorbed in work Mrs Surtees used 
to send his meals in to him, having learned by 
experience that he would not stop working for 
such trifles! His method of working was his 
own; he always wrote standing at a small desk 
on short legs, which was set upon the table. 

The particularity with which he described the 
dress of his characters, unlike the matter of 
their food, reflects the attention he devoted to 
his own. He was more than neat in his dress ; 
Miss Thackeray Ritchie tells me that her mother 
well remembered his visits to their house, and 
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that he obeyed the Shakespearian injunction, 
“ Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy,” which, 
by the way, stands first of a small collection of 
quotations relating to dress in one of his pocket- 
books. To the last he wore the high stock, which 
had become old-fashioned in his own day. 

He was a discriminating reader. He made 
notes of books to be read and of passages which 
pleased him. Addison, Steele, Richardson, John- 
son, and Walpole were among his favourites, 
and he was also a student of the poets. It may 
be remarked that nowhere is there evidence of 
appreciation—even of knowledge—of his great 
contemporary, Charles Dickens. Inasmuch as 
Mark Lemon was intimate with both men, it is 
a little strange that the two should never have 
met. 

He was an admirer of Miss Edgeworth’s works, 
if an inference may be drawn from the fact that 
he once wrote to Lockhart inquiring whether it 
were the case that the lady had another book 
coming out.} 


1 Lockhart acted as “literary agent” for Miss Edgeworth. His reply 
to Surtees’ inquiry was: “. . . I doubt much about Miss E. hav- 
ing a novel for publication. She was here all the winter and never 
told me of it, which I think she would have done, as she employed me 
the last time she had such an affair. On that occasion I made a 
bargain with Mr Bentley with which she was well pleased, so it is 
not likely she would apply to any other of the trade if she has 
another novel on her hands. At any rate, I am too old to offer advice 
to anybody except my children and the public.” 
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When in London his occupations were those 
of any country resident up in town for a visit. 
Captain Forbes 1 remembers seeing him at Lords 
on the occasion of some™big match in the late 
*fifties or early ’sixties, and the veneration with 
which he, then a middy, gazed at the creator of 
Jorrocks; whose doings, as set out in ‘Handley 
Cross,’ he knew by heart. 

One of the memoranda in a pocket-book refers 
to the year 1859: “ Rarey’s Year; saw him 
operate on King of Oude.” His views on that 
matter would have been interesting. King of 
Oude was a stallion, for five years the property 
of Mr Dickins of Northampton, who travelled 
him for service. The horse had been in posses- 
sion of Mr T. Parr for some little time when 
Rarey took him in hand as a savage; and when 
the newspapers reported the tamer’s doings, 
Mr Dickins wrote to ‘ Bell’s Life’ scoffing at the 
idea that King of Oude was otherwise than most 
docile. While his property the horse had been 
travelled by a man riding a pony, and had never 
shown a sign of vice. Mr Dickins said he would 
back himself with one hand tied behind to bring 
the horse out of the stable to a mare. Surtees’ 
opinion of the business, as that of an expert 
horse-master, would have been worth having. 

Our last view of Surtees as a sportsman is 


1 Author of ‘Hounds, Gentlemen, Please !? 
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pathetic. He lost nerve in his latest days, and no 
longer tried to follow hounds as he had been used 
to do. He was to be seen jogging along the 
lanes on a steady white cob, using his instinctive 
knowledge of the way hounds were likely to run 
and acquaintance with the country to keep as 
near them as he might. 
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